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The President of the Italian Republic, Signor 
Giovanni Gronchi, with Senator Enrico de Ni- 
cola (left), ex-Provisional Head of the Italian 
Republic, and Senator Luigi Einaudi (right), 
the first President of the Italian Republic. 
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and shown by mobile cinemas in small centres. The documentaries pro- 
duced — many of which have been dubbed in a number of languages 
and distributed abroad — total 150. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ITALIAN STATE 


fter the liberation of Rome and the abdication of King Victor 
Emanuel III the Bonomi government issued a decree dated 
July 25, 1944, no. 151 (« Gazzetta Ufficiale » special series, July 8, 
no. 39) declaring that when Italian territory was completely liberated 
the Italian people would vote over a referendum to decide in favour 
of Monarchy or of a Republic by secret universal and direct suffrage, 
and would elect a Constituent Assembly with the task of drafting the 
new Constitution of the State in the place of the obsolete King Charles 
Albert Statute. 

Early in 1946 the National Consultative Assembly approved the 
principle of the Institutional referendum and fixed the limits of the 
powers of the Constituent Assembly (*). 

The elections for the Constituent Assembly and the Referendum 
were held on June 2, 1946, according to the norms fixed by the decree 
of the National Consultative Assembly of March 10, 1946. The Prov- 
inces of Bolzano and Venetia Julia were excluded from the elections 
and from the Referendum. Through the Referendum the Italian people 


(*) The functions of the Constituent Assembly were the following: 
) to draw up and present the new Constitution; 
(2) to formulate the electoral laws; 
(3) to. approve international treaties. 
S The other legislative powers were delegated to the Government until Parliament 
could meet, 
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chose a Republic, and at the same time delegated sovereign power 
to draft the Charter of the Constitution, the basis of the new legistative 
organization of the nation, to 556 representatives. 

The Constituent Assembly, created by the vote of the people, 
after nominating the Temporary Head of the State (Enrico De Nicola: 
28 June, 1946), entrusted the drafting of the Constitution to a Com- 
mission of 75 members: it was afterwards elaborated by three sub 
committees, and submitted to the Assembly on January 31, 1947 
The debate began on March 4. After a series of prolonged and 
fundamental discussions the Constituent Assembly approved the basic 
law of the Italian State on December 22, 1947 (with 453 votes in 
favour out of 515 voters, and 62 against) which was promulgated by 
the Temporary Head of the State and came into force on January 1, 
1948. The Constituent Assembly continued work until January 31, 
1948, discussing the Regional Statutes and the new electoral law on the 
basis of the approved Constitution. From this date the administration 
founded on the old King Charles Albert Statute ceased completels 
and the new Constitutional system began on April 18, 1948, with the 
election of Parliament and of the first President of the new Republic 
(Luigi Einaudi). 

The «Constitution of the Italian Republic > consists of 139 
articles and 18 transitory provisions. The text is divided into two 
parts, preceded by « Basic Principles». The first part deals with 
the « Rights and Duties of the Citizens » and the second with the 
« Organization of the Republic ». : 

Unlike the old King Charles Albert Statute, which was a royal 
charter granted by the monarch to the people, the Constitution of 
the Republic has been voted for by the people, chosen by the people 
through their elected assembly, and its contents clearly reveal its origin. 
Like all the new post-war constitutions it is not limited to the regu- 
lation of the basic organization of the State and to the definition 
of the guarantees for democratic freedom, but it also consecrates 
the new rights of work which have found a place in social consciousness 
today. It established the principle of State activity in all fields where 
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public interest is aroused, so that owing to the vast range of public 
interests in every field of social life many relations which in the past 
were completely ignored by the provisions of the Constitution are now 
taken into account. 

The breath of the modern spirit which animates the Constitution 
is summarized in Art. 1, which declares: “Italy is a democratic 
republic based on work ”. This definition of the State aims at giving 
work a primary, ethical and social value round which the whole struc- 
ture of the State must be ordered. A characteristic of the Constitution 
which deserves notice is the express recognition (contained in Art. 3) 
of the existence of economic and social obstacles which, by limiting 
the freedom and equality of the citizens, hinder the full development 
of the individual and the participation of all workers in the political, 
economic and social organization of the country; and consequently 
of the obligation of the Republic to remove these obstacles. 

The priority given to the rights of work.in the economic organ- 
ization could not fail to affect the situation of ownership of property 
related to production. While in fact the Constitution recognizes and 
guarantees private property — as an inviolable right before the State — 
as well as the liberty of private economic enterprise, it empowers 
the law to limit the extension of private landed ownership, to bind 
every other type of property, and to adopt plans and controls with 
the purpose of co-ordinating and directing public and private economic 
acivities to social ends. In the same way, in the public interest, the 
law can transfer to the State, to public bodies or to communities 
of workers or consumers, certain undertakings or categories of under- 
takings operating essential public services, or sources of power, or 
exercising monopolies. Social ends and public interests are represented 
by productivity and maximum employment, which are strictly inter- 
connected. 

Art. 42, relating to property, is inserted in the Constitution as 
a corollary to the principle that individual economic autonomy must 
co-ordinate and not contrast with the needs of society. So property 
is considered by the Constitution as among economic relations and 
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not civil rights as in the King Charles Albert Statute and the other 
constitutional charters of the last century. This in no mere question 
of a different arrangement of the subject matter. It is a question 
of a different way of considering property by which its importance 
for the effects of the Constitution is shifted from its abstract legal 
concept to its real economic basis, to its role in the distribution of 
goods and income, in exchange and production. 

The Constitution of the Republic, therefore, is to be regarded not 
only as the basis of the legislative organization but also as the in 
strument fitted to guarantee to Italy growing economic development 
and more and more active social progress: besides being static it 
is dynamic. 

Unlike the King Charles Albert Statute, which could be amend. 
ed by ordinary laws and was therefore defined as a flexible consi 
tution, the Republican Constitution, like similar constitutions in other 
countries, is rigid, and cannot be amended by ordinary laws bu: 
only by a process of constitutional revision for which special provision: 
have been made. As a result, the general principles laid down by the 
Constitution condition and limit the ordinary laws and direct both the 
legislative activity of Parliament — whose task it is to carry thesc 
principles into effect and in general to make all the laws conform 
to the principles — and Government activity for what concerns the 
application of the laws and the general policy of the life of the State. 

The following is the translation of the complete text. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


THE PROVISIONAL HEAD OF THE STATE 


in view of the decision of the Constituent Assembly, which on December 22, 
1947, approved the Constitution of the Italian Republic and the XVIII final 
provisions of the Constitution, 


Proclaims 


the Constitution of the Italian Republic as follows: 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Art. 1 


Italy is a democratic Republic based on work. 
Sovereignty belongs to the people who exercise it in the manner and within 
the limits of the Constitution. 


Art. 2 


The Republic recognizes and guarantees the inviolable rights of man, both 
as an individual and in social groups in which his personality finds expres- 
sion, and imposes the performance of unalterable duties of political, economic 
and social solidarity. 


Art. 3 


All citizens are invested with equal social dignity and are equal before the 
law, without® distinction of sex, race, language, religion, political opinions, and 
personal or social conditions. E 

It is the task of the Republic to remove all obstacles of an economic and 
social nature which, by limiting the freedom and equality of citizens, prevent 
the full development of human personality, and the participation of all workers 
in the political, economic and social organization of the country. 


Art. 4 


‘The Republic recognizes the right of all citizens to work, and promotes 
such conditions. as will make this right effective. 

Every citizen has the duty of carrying out, according to his possibilities 
and his own choice, an activity or a function contributing to the material and 
spiritual progress of society. 
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Art. 5 


The Republic, which is one and indivisible, recognizes and promotes local 
autonomies; in the services dependent on the State it applies the fullest measure 
of administrative decentralization and adjusts the principles and methods of its 
legislation to the requirements of autonomy and decentralization. 


Art. 6 
The Republic safeguards linguistic minorities by means of special provisions 


Art. 7 


The State and the Catholic Church are, each within its own ambit, independ- 
ent and sovereign. 

Their relations are regulated by the Lateran Pacts. Such amendments to 
these Pacts as are accepted by both parties do not require any procedure of 
Constitutional revision. 


Art. 8 


All religious denominations are equally free before the law. 

Religious denominations other than the Catholic are entitled to organize 
themselves according to their own creed provided that they are not in conflict 
with Italian juridical organization. 5 

Their relations with the State are regulated by law on the basis of agreements 
with their respective representatives. 


Art. 9 
The Republic promotes the development of culture and scientific and tech- 
nical research. 
It safeguards the landscape, and historical and artistic property of the Nation. 


Art. 10 


Italy's juridical organization conforms with the generally recognized prin- 
ciples of international law. 

The legal status of foreigners is regulated by law in conformity with inter- 
national rules and treaties. x 

A foreigner to whom the practical exercise in his own country of democratic 
liberties, such as are guaranteed by the Italian Constitution, is precluded, is 
entitled to the right of asylum within the territory of the Republic, under con- 
ditions laid down by law. 

The extradition of a foreigner for political offences is not admitted. 


Art. 11 
Italy condemns war as an instrument of aggression against the liberties of 


other peoples and as a means for settling international controversies; it agrees, 
in conditions of equality with other States, to such limitation of sovereignty as 
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may be necessary for a system calculated to ensure peace and justice between 
Nations; it promotes and encourages international organizations having such 
ends in view, 


Art. 12 


The flag of the Republic is the Italian Tricolour: green, white and red, in 
three vertical bands of equal dimensions. 


PART ONE 
CITIZENS’ RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Chapter I 
CIVIL RELATIONS 


Art. 13 


Personal liberty is inviolable. 

No form of personal detention, inspection or search is permitted, nor other 
restrictions on personal liberty save by order of the judicial authority for which 
the motive must be stated, and only in such cases and in the manner as are 
provided for by law. 

In exceptional cases of necessity and urgency, strictly defined by Jaw, the 
police authorities may carry out provisional measures, which must be com- 
municated within 48 hours to the judicial authorities, and which, if the latter do 
not ratify them within the next 48 hours, are thereby revoked and declared 
null and void. 

All acts of physical and moral violence on persons subjected to limitations 
of liberty are punished. 

The law lays down the maximum period of preventive detention. 


y Art. 14 

Domicile is inviolable, 

Inspection, search and distraint may not be carried out save in cases and in 
the manner laid down by law in conformity with the guarantees. prescribed for 
safeguarding personal liberty. 

Special laws regulate verifications and inspections for reasons of public 
health and safety, or for economic and fiscal purposes. 


Art. 15 


The liberty and secrecy of correspondence and of every form of commu- 
nication are inviolable. 

Limitations upon them may only be enforced by acts, for which motives 
must be given, of the judicial authorities with the guarantees laid down by law. 
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Art. 16 


Every citizen has the right to reside and travel freely in any part of the 
national territory, save for such limitations as the laws may prescribe in a 
general way for reasons of health or security. No restrictions may be prescribed 
tor political reasons, 

Every citizen is free to quit the territory of the Republic and re-enter it, 
save for such obligations as are laid down by law. 


Art. 17 


Citizens are entitled to hold meeting peaceably and unarmed. 

No previous notice is necessary for meetings in public halls, etc 

For meetings in open spaces previous notice must be communicated to 
the authorities, who may forbid them only for well established reasons of 
security or public safety, 


Art, 18 


Citizens are entitled to form associations without authorization for objects 
not forbidden to individuals by criminal law. 

Secret associations and those which pursue political aims, even indirectly, 
by means of organizations of a military character, are forbidden. 


Art. 19 


All are entitled freely to profess their religious convictions in any form, 
individually or in associations, to propagate them and to celebrate them publicly 
or in private, save in the case of rituals contrary to morality. 


Art. 20 


The religious character and the religious or confessional aims of an asso- 
ciation or institution shall not involve special legal limitations or special fiscal 
burdens for its constitution, legal capacity or any of its activities, 


Art, 21 


All are entitled freely to express their thoughts by word of mouth, in 
writing and by all other means of communication. 

The press may not be subjected to any authorization or censorship. 

Distraint is allowed only by order of the judicial authorities, for which 
motives must be given, in the case of offences as definitely laid down by the 
press law, or in the case of violation of the provisions which the said law 
prescribes for identifying responsible parties. 

In such cases, in matters of absolute urgency and when the immediate 
intervention of the judicial authorities is not possible, distraint may be applied 
to the periodical press by officers of the judicial police, who shall communicate 
the matter to the judicial authorities within 24 hours. If the said judicial author- 
ities do not ratify the measure within the next 24 hours, the distraint is 
withdrawn and is null and void. 
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The law may prescribe, by means of provisions of a general nature, that 
the financial sources of a periodical publication be made known. 
Printed publications, performances and all other manifestations contrary 


to morality are forbidden. 
The law lays down proper provisions for preventing and repressing all 


violations. 


Art. 22 


No one may be deprived of his Jegal capacity, his citizenship, or his name 
for political reasons. 


Art. 23 


No personal service or payment may be forced on anyone, save according 
to law. 


Art. 24 


All are entitled to institute legal proceedings for the protection of their 
own rights: and legitimate interests. 

Defence is an inalienable right at every stage of legal proceedings. 

The indigent are entitled, through special provisions, to proper means for 
action or defence before all grades of jurisdiction. 

The law lays down the conditions and methods for securing reparation 


for judicial errors. 


Art. 25 


No one may be withdrawn from the venue of his normal judges as established 


by law. 
No one may be punished save on the basis of a law which had come into 


force before the act had been committed. 
No one may be subjected to security measures save in such cases as are 


laid down. by law. 


è Art. 26 


The extradition of a citizen is permitted only in cases expressly provided 


for in international conventions. ied 
It can never be permitted in cases of political offences. 


Art. 27 
Criminal responsibility is personal. 
The accused is not considered guilty until final sentence has been passed 


on him. 
Punishment must not consist of measures contrary to humane precepts 


and shall aim at reforming the condemned person. 
The death penalty is not admitted, save in cases provided for by military 


laws in time of war. 
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Art. 28 


Officials and employees of the State and of public bodies are directly 
responsible, according to the criminal, civil and administrative laws, for acts 
committed in violation of rights. In such cases civil responsibility extends to 
the State and to public bodies. 


Chapter II 
ETHICAL AND SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Art. 29 


The State recognizes the family as a natural association founded on marriage, 
Marriage is based on the moral and legal equality of husband and wife, 
within the limits laid down by the laws for ensuring family unity. 


Art. 30 


It is the duty and right of parents to support, instruct and educate their 
children, even those born out of wedlock. 


Should the parents prove incapable, the law states the way in which these 
duties shall be fulfilled. 


The law ensures for children born out of wedlock full Jegal and socia! 
protection, consistent with the rights of the members of the legitimate family 
The law lays down rules and limitations for ascertaining paternity. 


Art. 31 


The Republic facilitates, by means of economic and other provisions, the 
formation of ‘the family and the fulfilment of the tasks connected therewith, 
with particular consideration for large families. 


It protects maternity, infancy and youth, favouring and encouraging institu- 
tions necessary for such purposes 


Art. 32 , 


The Republic protects health as a basic right of the individual and as an 
interest of the community, and grants medical assistance to the indigent free 
of charge. 

No one may be forced to undergo any particular medical treatment, save 
under the provisions of the law. In no case can the law violate the limits 
imposed by proper respect for the human person. 


Art. 33 


The freedom of art and science and freedom of instruction in them is 
affirmed. 


The Republic lays down general rules for education and establishes State 
schools of all kinds and grades, 
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Organizations and private citizens are entitled to create schools and educa- 
tional institutions, which do not involve charges on the State. 

The law, in laying down the rights and obligations of non-State schools 
which apply for parity, must ensure for them full liberty and for their pupils 
conditions equivalent to those of the State schools. 

State examinations are prescribed for admission to the various types and 
grades of schools, or on the conclusion of the courses, and for securing 
diplomas entitling candidates to exercise a profession or trade. 

Institutions of higher learning, universities and academies have the right 
to draft their own autonomous regulations within the limits laid down by 
State legislation. 


Art. 34 


Schools are open to all. 
Elementary education, imparted for at least eight years, is compulsory 


and free. 

Capable and deserving pupils, even if without financial resources, are 
entitled to attain the highest grades of study. 

The Republic gives effect to this privilege by means of scholarships, of 
contributions to the families of the pupils, and other provisions, to be secured 
by competitive examination. 


Chapter HI 
ECONOMIC RELATIONS 


è Art. 35 


The Republic protects work in all forms and applications. 

It provides for the professional or vocational training and advancement 
of workers. 

It promotes and encourages international agreements and organizations 
calculated to confirm and regulate the rights of labour. 

It admits freedom to emigrate, save for such limitations as are prescribed 
by law in the general interest and for the protection of Italian labour abroad. 


Art. 36 


The worker is entitled to wages in proportion to the quantity and quality 
of his work, and in any case sufficient to provide him and his family with a 
free and dignified existence. 

The maximum number of hours of work per day is fixed by law. 

The worker is entitled to a weekly day of rest and to annual holidays 
with pay: he cannot relinquish this right. 


Art. 37 


Women workers enjoy the same rights at the same wages for the same 
work as males. Conditions of work must make it possible for them to fulfil 
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their essential family duties and provide for the adequate protection of mothers 
and infants, 

The law prescribes the minimum age for paid labour. 

The Republic prescribes. special measures for safeguarding the labour of 
minors, and guarantees them equal pay for equal work. 


Art. 38 


Every citizen unable to work and unprovided with the resources necessary 
for existence is entitled to maintenance and social assistance. 

Workers are entitled to adequate insurance for their requirements in case 
of accident, illness, disability, old age, and involuntary unemployment. 

The disabled and persons incapable of work are entitled to education and 
vocational training. 

The duties laid down in this article are entrusted to Organs and institutions 
provided for or assisted by the State, 

The freedom of private assistance is affirmed. 


Art. 39 


The freedom of the organization of trades unions is affirmed. 

No compulsion may be imposed on trades unions except that of registering 
at the local or central offices according to the provisions of the law. 

A condition of registration is that the statutes of the unions sanction an 
internal organization on a democratic basis. 

Registered trades unions have a legal personality. They may, being 
represented in proportion to the number of their registered members, negotiate 
collective labour contracts having compulsory value for all persons belonging 
to the categories to which the contracts refer. 


Art. 40 


The right to strike is exercised within the sphere of the laws regulating 
the subject. 


Art, 41 


Private economic enterprise is free. 

It cannot, however, be applied in such a manner as to be in conflict with 
social utility or so as to prove prejudicial to security, freedom and human 
dignity. 

The law prescribes such programmes and controls as may be advisable for 
directing and coordinating public and private economic activities towards 
social ends. 


Art. 42 


Property is public or private. Economic commodities belong to the State, 
to public bodies or to private persons. 
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Private property is recognized and guaranteed by laws which prescribe 
the manner in which it may be acquired and enjoyed and its limitations, with 
the object of ensuring its social function and of rendering it accessible to all. 

Private property, in such cases as are prescribed by Jaw and with provisions 
for compensation, may be expropriated in the general interest. 

The law lays down the rules and limitations of legitimate and testamentary 
inheritance and the rights of the State on the same. 


Art. 43 


For purposes of general utility the law may reserve in the first instance 
or transfer, by means of expropriation and payment of compensation, to the 
State, to public bodies or to communities of workers or consumers, certain 
undertakings or categories of undertakings operating essential public services, 
sources of power or exercising monopolies and invested primarily with a 
character of general interest. 


Art. 44 


With the object of securing a rational utilization of the soil and of 

establishing equitable and rational social relations, the law imposes obligations 
and limitations to private landed ownership, fixes limits to its extent which 
vary in the different ‘parts of the country and according to the different 
agricultural areas, encourages and imposes land reclamation, the transformation 
of large estates and the reconstitution of productive units, and assists small 
and medium-sized holdings. 

The law prescribes measures in favour of mountainous areas. 


Art. 45 


t 
The Republic recognizes the social function of cooperation on a basis of 
recìprocity and devoid of any private speculative aim. The law promotes and 
encourages. such cooperation with suitable provisions and through proper | 
controls ensures its character and objectives. 
The law guarantees and provides for the development of handicrafts. 


Art. 46 


With a view to the economic and social progress of labour and in con- 
formity with the requirements of production, the Republic recognizes the 
rights of workers to collaborate in the management of businesses in the manner 
and within the limits prescribed by law. 


Art. 47 


The Republic encourages, and safeguards saving in all its aspects, and 
disciplines, coordinates and controls the exercise of credit. 

It encourages the investment of popular savings in the purchase of the 
property of dwellings, of Janded holdings directly farmed by the owners, and 
their direct or indirect investment in shares of the larger productive concerns 


of the country. 
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Chapter IV 
POLITICAL RELATIONS 


Art. 48 


All citizens, male or female, who are of age, are entitled to vote. 

Votes are personal, equal, free and secret. To vote is a civic duty. 

The right to vote may not be limited save on account of civil incapacity 
or in consequence of an irrevocable criminal sentence, or in cases of moral 
unworthiness established by law. 


Art. 49 


All citizens have the right to freely form parties in order to contribute by 
democratic means to national policy. 


Art. 50 


All citizens may submit petitions to Parliament demanding legislative 
measures or setting forth general needs. 


Art. 51 


All citizens of either sex are eligible for public office and for elective 
positions on conditions of equality, according to the requisites established by law. 
The law may place Italians who do not belong to: the Republic on a par 
with citizens in the matter of admission to public office and elective positions. 
Whoever is called upon to occupy an elective position has the right to 
dispose of the time necessary for the fulfilment of such duties without being 


deprived of his employment. 5 


Art. 52 


The defence of the country is a sacred duty of the citizen. 

Military service is compulsory, within the limits and in the manner laid 
down by law. The fulfilment of military duty shall not prejudice the citizen's 
working employment, nor the exercise of his political rights. 

The organization of the armed forces is based on the democratic spirit of 
the Republic. 


Art. 53 


All are called upon to contribute to public expenditure in proportion to 
their resources. 
The system of taxation is graded. 


Art. 54 


All citizens have the duty of fealty to the Republic and shall respect the 
Constitution and the laws. 

Citizens to whom public functions are entrusted have the duty of carrying 
them out in a disciplined and honourable manner, taking the oath to do so 
jn such cases as are prescribed by law. y 
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PART TWO 


ORGANIZATION OF THE REPUBLIC 


Chapter I 
PARLIAMENT 


Section I - The two Chambers 


Art. 55 


Parliament consists of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate of the 
Republic, 

Parliament holds joint meetings of the members of the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate only in cases laid down by the Constitution. 


Art. 56 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected by direct universal suffrage, with one 
Deputy for every 80,000 inhabitants or fraction of more than 40,000. 

All voters who are twenty-five years of age on the day of election may 
be elected Deputies. 


Art. 57 


* 
The Senate of the Republic is elected on a regional basis. n 
Each Region is entitled to one Senator for every 200,000 inhabitants or 
fraction of over 100,000. 
No Region shall have less than six Senators. The Valle d'Aosta has only 
one Senator, 


Art, 58 


Senators are elected by direct universal suffrage by voters over twenty-five 
years of age. 
Voters over forty years of age are eligible for the Senate. 


Art. 59 


Whoever has been President of the Republic is by right a Senator for life, 
unless he refuses to accept the nomination. 

The President of the Republic may nominate as Senators for life five citizens, 
who have brought honour to the Nation through their exceptional merits in the 
social, scientific, artistic and literary fields. 
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Art. 60 


The Chamber of Deputies is elected for five years, the Senate of the Repub- 
lic for six. 

The term of each Chamber cannot be extended save by law and only in 
time of war. 


Art. 61 


The election of the new Chambers must be held within seventy days of 
the dissolution of the preceding ones. The first meeting must be held not later 
than twenty days after the election. 

Until the new Chambers have met the powers of the former ones arc 
extended. 


Art. 62 


The Chambers shall meet on the first day of February and October which is 
not a holiday. 

Each Chamber may be summoned in extraordinary session on the initiative 
of its President or of the President of the Republic or of one-third of its ows 
members. 

When one Chamber is called upon to meet in' extraordinary session, i: 
other Chamber is also summoned ipso jure. 


Art. 63 


Each Chamber elects its President and the members of the President's Offic. 
from among its own members, 

When Parliament meets in joint session the President and the member: 
of the President's Office are those of the Chamber of Deputies. 


Art. 64 


Each Chamber drafts its own standing orders by an absolute majority of its 
members. 

Meetings are public; nevertheless each of the two Chambers and Parliament 
in joint session may decide to meet in secret session. 

The decisions of each Chamber and of Parliament are not valid unless the 
majority of the members are present, and unless they are voted by a majority 
of the members present, save where the Constitution provides for a special 
majority. 

The members of the Government, even if they are not members of the 
Chambers, are entitled to attend meetings and are obliged to attend if called 
upon to do so. They have a right to be heard whenever they request this right. 


Art. 65 


The law determines the cases of ineligibility or incompatibility with the 
position of Deputy or Senator. 
No person may be a member of both Chambers at the same time. 
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The Prime Minister of the Italian 
Republic, Signor Antonio Segni. 
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Each Chamber decides as to the validity of the admhsioh of its Own members. 
and as to cases subsequently arising concerning ineligibility And incompatibility. 


Art, 67 “a 4:27 


a e. L| 
Each member of Parliament represents the Nation and carries out his-duties- 
without restraint of mandate. 


Art. 68 


Members of Parliament may not be proceeded against for opinions expressed 
or votes given in the exercise of their duties. 

No member of Parliament may, without the authority of the Chamber to 
which he belongs, be subjected to criminal proceedings, nor be arrested or 
otherwise deprived of his personal liberty, nor subjected to search warrants on 
his person or in his home unless he be caught in the act of committing au 
offence for which an order of arrest is compulsory. 

A similar authority is required to arrest or keep in a state of detention a 
member of Parliament in the execution of a sentence even if it be irrevocable. 


Art. 69 


Members of Parliament receive an allowance as laid down by law. 


Section II - The Drafting of Laws 


Art. 70 
Legislative duties are carried out jointly by the two Chambers. 


Art. 71 . 


Legislative initiative pertains to the Goverment, to each member of the two 
Chambers, and to those organs and bodies on whom it is conferred by Constitu- 
tional law. 

The people exercise initiative in legislation through a proposal, backed by 
not less than 50,000 voters, of a bill drafted in the form of articles. 


Art. 72 


Every Bill submitted to one of the Chambers is, according to the standing 
orders, examined by a committee and then by the Chamber itself (which ap- 
proves it), article by article, and subsequently with a final vote. 

The standing orders provide an abbreviated procedure for Bills declared to 
be urgent. 

They may also lay down in what cases and in what manner the examination 
and approval of Bills shall be submitted to committees, including committees 
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of a permanent nature, so composed as to reflect the various proportions of the 
Parliamentary groups. Also in such cases, a Bill, until it is finally voted upon, 
is submitted to the Chamber, if the Government or one-tenth of the members of 
the Chamber or one-fifth of the committee demand that it be debated and voted 
on by the Chamber itself or submitted to the latter for its final approval with 
declarations of votes only. The standing orders decide as to the way in which 
the work of the committees shall be divulged. 

The normal procedure for the consideration and direct voting of Bills by the 
Chamber is always applied in the case of Bills of a Constitutional and electoral 
nature and for those delegating legislative power, for authority to ratify interna- 
tional treaties, and for voting on budgets and rectified budgets. 


Art. 73 


Laws are promulgated by the President of the Republic within a month of 
their having been voted. 

If the two Chambers, each with an absolute majority of its own members, 
gedore a Bill to be urgent, it is promulgated within the time laid down in the 
Bill itself. 

Laws are published immediately after they have been promulgated and 
come into force on the fifteenth day after their publication, unless the laws them- 
selves provide otherwise. 


Art. 74 


The President of the Republic, before promulgating a law, may apply for a 
new discussion with a message to both Chambers in which the reasons for such 
action are set forth. 

If the Chambers vote the Bill once more, the law must be promulgated. 


Art. 75 


A popular referendum is held to decide on the total or partial repeal of a 
law or of a measure having legal validity if it is demanded by 500,000 voters or 
by five Regional Councils. 

Referenda are not allowed in the case of fiscal or budget laws, amnesties 
or pardons, or laws authorizing the ratification of international treaties. 

All citizens entitled to vote for the election of members of the Chamber of 
Deputies are entitled to take part in a referendum. 

The proposal submitted to referendum is approved if the majority of those 
eligible have participated in the voting, and if it has received a majority of votes 
validly cast. 

The methods for carrying out a referendum are laid down by law. 


Art. 76 
The exercise of legislative functions may not be delegated to the Govern- 


ment save by the laying down of principles and governing criteria and only for 
a limited period of time and for definite objects. 
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Art. 77 


The Government may not, unless properly delegated by the Chambers, issue 
decrees having the value of ordinary laws. 

When in exceptional cases of necessity and urgency, the Government issues, 
on its own responsibility, provisional measures having force of law, it shall on 
the same day submit them for conversion into law to the Chambers which, even 
if they have been dissolved, are expressly summoned for that purpose and shall 
meet within five days. 

Decrees lose effect as of the date of issue if they are not converted into law 
within sixty days of their publication. The Chambers may, however, regulate by 
law legal relations arising out of decrees not yet converted into Jaw. 


Art. 78 


The Chambers declare upon the state of war and confer the necessary 
powers on the Government. 


Art. 79 à X 


The right of amnesty and pardon are granted by the President of the 
Republic, on the basis of laws enacted by the Chambers delegating such power. 

Amnesties and pardons are not applicable in the case of offences committed 
subsequent to the proposal for delegating such authority. 


Art. 80 


The Chambers authorize by law the ratification of international treaties of a 
political nature, or whiclf provide for arbitration or judicial regulation, or imply 


modifications of the nation's territory or financial burdens or modifications 
of laws. 


Art. 81 


Every year the Chambers vote the budgets and the rectified audits submitted 
by the Government. 

The right to apply the provisional budget may not be granted save by law 
and for periods of not over four months in all. 

With the approval of the budget by law new taxes or new expenditure 
cannot be established. 

In all other laws implying new or additional expenditure the means for 
covering it must be set forth. 


Art. 82 n 


Each Chamber may order inquiries into matters of public interest. 

To this end it appoints a committee of its own members so composed as to 
represent the proportions of the various groups. The committee of inquiry carries 
out its investigations and examinations with the same powers and the same 
limitations as the judicial authority. 
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Chapter II 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 


Art. 83 


The President of the Republic is elected by Parliament in a joint session of 
both Chambers. 

Three delegates from every Region, elected by the Regional Council in such 
a manner as to ensure the representation of minorities, take part in the election 
The Valle d’Aosta has only one delegate. 

The Presidential election takes place by secret ballot with a majority of 
two-thirds of the Assembly. After the third ballot an absolute majority is 
sufficient, 


Art. 84 


Any citizen of fifty years of age enjoying civil and political rights is eligible 
for the Presidency of the Republic. 

The office of President of the Republic is incompatible with any other offic. 

The allowance and endowments of the President are established by law 


Art. 85 


‘The Presidential term is for seven years. 

Thirty days before the term lapses the President of the Chamber of Deputies 
summons Parliament in joint session together with the Regional delegates <0 
elect the new President of the Republic. £ 

If Parliament has been dissolved or is about to be dissolved within three 
months, the election is held within fifteen days of the meeting of the n 
Chambers. In the interval, the powers of the existing President are prolonged 


Art, 86 


Should the President prove to be unable to fulfil his duties, these will be 
carried out'by the President of the Senate. 

In case of permanent incapacity or death or resignation of the President 
of the Republic the President of the Chamber of Deputies provides for the 
election of a new President of the Republic within fifteen days, save for such 
longer period as is laid down, should the. Chambers be dissolved or when their 
term has less than three months to run. 


Art. 87 
the President of the Republic is the Head of the State and represents the 


f the Nation. 3 
may send messages to Parliament. 
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He provides for the election of a new Parliament and fixes the date of its 
first meeting. 

He authorizes the submission to Parliament of Bills moved by the 
Government. 

He promulgates the laws and issues decrees having the value of laws and 
regulations, 

He provides for a referendum in such cases as are laid down in the 
Constitution. 

He appoints, in the cases laid down by the law, the officials of the State. 

He accredits and receives diplomatic representatives and ratifies interna- 
tional treaties, provided that they be authorized by Parliament whenever such 
authorization is necessary, 

He commands the armed forces, presides over the Supreme Council pf 
Defence as constituted by law, and declares the state of war when it has been 
decided by Parliament 

He presides over the Higher Council of the Judiciary. 

He may grant pardons and the commutation of penalties. 

He confers the honours of the Republic. 


Art. 88 


The President of the Republic may dissolve one or both Chambers, after 
consultation with their Presidents. 

He may not exercise this right during the last six months of his term 
of office. 


e Art. 89 


No act of the President is legal unless it is countersigned by the Ministers 
who have submitted it and are responsible for it. 

Measures having the value of law and such others as are laid down by 
law shall also be countersigned by the President of the Council of Ministers 
(Prime Minister). 


Art. 90 


The President of the Republic cannot be held responsible for acts carried 
out in the exercise of his duties, save in cases of high treason or for attempts 
against the Constitution. 

In such cases he is impeached by Parliament in joint session, by an absolute 
majority of its members. 


Art. 91 
Before taking office the President of the Republic shall take an oath of 


loyalty to the Republic and to the Constitution before Parliament in joint 
session. 
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Chapter IH 


THE GOVERNMENT 
Section I - The Council of Ministers 


Art. 92 


The Government of the Republic consists of the President of the Council 
(Prime Minister) and of the Ministers jointly constituting the Council of 
Ministers (Cabinet). 

The President of the Republic appoints the Prime Minister and, following 
the proposals of the latter, the Ministers. 


Art. 93 


The Prime Minister and the Ministers before taking over their duties 1.‘ 
an oath before the President of the Republic. 


Art. 94 


The Government must enjoy the confidence of the two Chambers. 

Each Chamber grants or refuses its confidence by a motion in which it gi. °s 
its reasons and which is voted by roll call. 

Within ten days of its formation, the Government shall present itself ;0 
Parliament to obtain its confidence. £ 

The hostile vote of one or of both Chambers on a Government proposal ducs 
not necessitate resignation. 

A. motion of non-confidence must be signed by.at least one-tenth of thc 
members of the Chamber and can only be the subject of a debate three days after 
it has been submitted. 


Art. 95 


The Prime Minister conducts the general policy of the Government and 
is responsible for policy. He maintains the unity of the general political] and 
administrative policy, and promotes and coordinates the activities of the Ministers. 

Ministers are jointly responsible for the acts of the Cabinet as a whole, 
and individually for those of their own particular departments. 

The law provides for the organization of the Presidency of the Council 
of Ministers and fixes the number, attribution and organization of the various 
Ministries, 


Art. 96 


The Prime Minister and the Ministers may be impeached by Parliament in 
joint session for offences committed in the exercise of their duties. 
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Section Il - The Public Administration 


Art. 97 


Public offices are organized according to the provisions of the law, so that 
the proper conduct and impartiality of the administration shall be assured. 

In the organization of offices, the spheres of activity, duties and responsi- 
bilities of officials are laid down. 

Appointments in the public administration are secured by competitive entry, 
unless otherwise laid down by law. 


Art. 98 


Public officials are exclusively at the service of the Nation. 

If they are members of Parliament they cannot be promoted save by 
seniority, 

Limitations to the right of registering as members of political parties may 
be laid down by law for magistrates, regular members of the fighting services on 
active duty, police officials and agents, diplomatic and consular representatives 
abroad, 


Section HI - Auxiliary Organizations 


Art. 99 


The National Council of Economics and Labour is composed, according 
io the provisions of the law, of experts and representatives of the productive 
categories, in such a manner as will take their numerical importance and their 
qualifications into consideration. 

It is an advisory organ of Parliament and of the Government for such 
questions and duties attributed to it by law. 

It has the right to promote legislation and may contribute to the drafting 
of economic and social laws according to the principles and within such 
limits as are laid down by law. 


Art. 100 


The Council of State is an advisory organ on judicial-administrative matters 
and for ensuring justice in the administration. 

The Court of Accounts exercises a form of preventive control on the 
legitimacy of Government measures and of subsequent control on the man- 
agement of the State budget. It takes part, in the cases and in the manner laid 
down by law, in the control of the financial management of the organizations 
to which the State normally contributes. It reports directly to Parliament on 
the results of the audit so executed. 

The Iaw ensures the independence of these two organs and of their members 
vis-à-vis of the Government. 
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Chapter 1V 
THE JUDICIARY 


Section I - The Jurisdictional Organization 


Art. 101° 


Justice is administered in the name of the people. 
The judges are subject only to the laws. 


Art. 102 


The duties of the judiciary are carried out by permanent magistrates ap 
pointed and governed according to the provisions of the judiciary organization. 

No extraordinary or special judges may be appointed, but special 
sections may be set up and attached to the normal judiciary organs for dealing 
with specific matters, and properly qualified citizens who are not members of 
the judiciary may participate. 

The law lays down the cases and the manner in which the people pa: 
ticipate directly in the administration of justice. 


Art. 103 


The Council of State and the other organs of administrative justice have 
jurisdiction for safeguarding legitimate interests and, in particular matters laid 
down by law, also subjective rights, vis-à-vis of the public administration. 

The Court of Accounts (State Auditors Dept.) has jurisdiction in matter: 
of public accounts and in such other questions as are specified by law. 

Military tribunals in war time have jurisdiction as provided for by the law. 
In peace time their jurisdiction is limited to military offences committed by 
members of the fighting services. 


Art, 104 


The Magistracy is an autonomous organization and is independent of all 
other powers, 

The chairman of the Supreme Court of the Magistracy. is the President 
of the Republic. 

The principal President and the Public Prosecutor of the Court of Cassation 
(Supreme Court of Appeal) are ipso jure members of it. 

Of the other members two-thirds are elected by all the regular magistrates 
of the different categories, and one-third by Parliament in joint session and 
selecting them from university professors of law and lawyers of at least fifteen 
years’ standing. 

The Council elects a Vice-President from among the members chosen by 
Parliament. 

The elected members hold office for four years and are not immediately 
re-eligible. $ 

While they are in office they may not be registered on the rolls of the 
legal profession, nor be members either of Parliament or of a Regional Council. 
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Art. 105 


The Supreme Council of the Magistracy is entrusted, according to the 
regulations of the judiciary organization, with the appointments, assignments, 
transfers, promotions and disciplinary measures concerning the magistrates. 


Art. 106 


Entry into the Magistracy is by competitive examination. 

According to the law of the judiciary organization honorary magistrates 
may be appointed, even by election, for all the duties attributed to single judges. 

On the proposal of the Supreme Council of the Magistracy regular uni- 
versity professors of law and lawyers of at least fifteen years' standing and reg- 
istered in the special rolls entitling them to practise before the highest courts may 
be appointed, by reason of exceptional merits, councillors of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal. 


Art. 107 


Magistrates cannot be removed from office. They may not be dismissed 
or suspended from their duties, nor transferred to other courts or duties, save 
by a decision of the Supreme Council of the Magistracy taken for reasons 
and with the guarantees for their defence laid down by the judiciary organ- 
ization or with their own consent. 

The Minister of Justice is entitled to undertake disciplinary action. 

Magistrates differ from each other only on account of their different 
functions. 

The public prosecutor is covered by the guarantees laid down by the 
rules of the judiciary organization. 


Art. 108 


The rules governing the judiciary organization and every judiciary office 
are established by law. 


The law ensures the independence of the judges of special jurisdictions, 
of the public prosecutors attached to those jurisdictions and of outsiders taking 
part in the administration of justice. 


Art. 109 


The judiciary police is at the direct disposal of the judiciary. 


Art. 110 
Without prejudice to the competence of the Supreme Council of the 


Magistracy, the organization and operation of the judiciary services are entrusted 
to the Minister of Justice. 
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Section II - Rules on jurisdiction 


x Art, 111 


For all measures of jurisdiction motives must be set forth. 

Appeals to the Supreme Court of Appeal for violations of the law are always 
allowed against sentences and against measures concerning personal liberty do- 
livered by the ordinary or special organs of the judiciary. These provisions 
may be abolished only in the case of sentences delivered by Military Tribun::!s 
in time of war. 

Appeals to the Supreme Court of Appeal against decision of the Council 
of State and of the Court of Accounts are only allowed for motives concerning 
jurisdiction. 


Art. 112 


The public prosecutor has the duty of instituting criminal proceedings. 


Art. 113 
Against measures of the public administration jurisdictional protection 
for legitimate interests before the organs of normal or administrative juris- 
diction is always allowed. 
This jurisdictional protection may not be excluded or limited to special 
claims or to definite categories of acts. 
The law lays down which jurisdictional organs may annul the acts of 
the public administration in the cases and within the effects established by law. 


Chapter V 
THE REGIONS, PROVINCES AND COMMUNES 


Art. 114 


The Republic is divided into Regions, Provinces and Communes. 


Art. 115 


The Regions are constituted as autonomous bodies with their own powers 
and functions according to the principles fixed by the Constitution. 


Art. 116 
Particular forms and conditions of autonomy, in accordance with special 


statutes adopted by constitutional law, are attributed to Sicily, Sardinia, Tren- 
tino-Alto Adige, Friuli-Venetia Julia and the Valle d'Aosta. 
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Art. 117 


Within the limits of the fundamental principles established by the laws of the 
ate, the Region legislates in regard to the following matters, provided that such 
slation is not in contrast with the interest of the Nation or of other Regions: 

Organization of the offices and the administrative bodies dependent on 

he Region; 

Communal boundaries; 

Urban and rural local police; 

Fairs and markets; 

Public charities and health and hospital assistance; 

Vocational training, training of artisans and scholastic assistance; 

Museums and libraries of local bodies; 

Town planning; 

Tourist trade and hotel industry; 

Tram and motor coach services of regional interest; 

Roads, aqueducts and public works of regional interest; 

Lake navigation and ports; 

Mineral and thermal waters; 

Quarries and peat bogs; 

Hunting; 

Fishing in lake and river waters; 

Agriculture and forestry; 

Artisanship; 

Other matters indicated by constitutional laws. 

The laws of the Republic may delegate to the Region power to issue norms 

for their einforcement, 


Art. 118 


The administrative functions pertaining to the subjects listed in the preceding 
article reside in the Regions, except those of exclusively local interest which, 
by the laws of the Republic, may be delegated to the Provinces, Communes or 
other local bodies. 

The State may, by law, delegate the exercise of other functions of an admin- 
istrative nature, to the Region. 

The Region normally exercises its administrative functions by delegating 
them to the Provinces, Communes, or other local bodies, or by administering 
them through their offices. d 


Art. 119 


The Regions have financial autonomy within the forms and limits established 
by the laws of the Republic, which coordinate this regional autonomy with the 
finance of the State, the Provinces and the Communes 4 

To the Regions are assigned their own taxes and quotas of the taxes of the 
Treasury according to the expenses required for the fulfilment of their normal 
functions. 

The State assigns by law special contributions to single Regions for specific 
purposes and particularly for the development of Southern Italy and the Islands. 

The Region has its own demesne and patrimony according to the dictates of 
the laws of the Republic. 
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Art. 120 


The Regions may not levy import or export duties or duties on transit be- 
tween the Regions. 

The Region may not adopt provisions which hinder the free movement 
of persons or things between Regions. 

The Region may not limit the right of citizens to exercise their professions, 
employment or labour in any part of the national territory. 


Art, 121 


The official bodies of the Region are: the Regional Council, the Junta and 
its President. 

The Regional Council exercises the legislative and administrative power 
granted the Region and all other functions conferred on it by the Constitutio: 
and by law. It may propose Bills to Parliament. 

The Junta is the executive body of the Region. 

The President of the Junta represents the Region; he promulgates regional 
laws and regulations and directs the administrative functions delegated to the 
Region by the State in accordance with the instructions of the central government. 


Art. 122 


The electoral system, the number and cases of ineligibility and incompati- 
bility of regional councillors, are established by the laws of the Republic. 

No one may be a member of a Regional Council and a member of either 

hamber of Parliament or another Regional Council at the same time. 

The Council elects a President from its own members and a President's 
office for its functions, Rat 

Regional Councillors may not be called upon to answer for opinions ex- 
pressed or votes cast during the exercise of their functions, 

The President and members of the Junta are elected by the Regional Council 
from among its members. + 


Art, 123 


Every Region has a statute which, in harmony with the Constitution and 
the laws of the, Republic, establishes the norms relative to the internal organi- 
zation of the Region. The regional statute controls the right of initiative and 
referendum on laws and provisions of an administrative nature within the Region 
and the publication of regional laws and regulations. 

The Statute is drafted and approved by the Regional Council through an 
absolute majority of its members and approved by a law of the Republic. 


Art. 124 
A Government representative, residing in the capital of the region, supervises 


the administrative functions exercised by the State and coordinates them with 
those exercised by the Region. 
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Art. 125 


The control of the legitimacy of the administrative acts of the Region is 
exercised, in decentralised form, by an organ of the State in the manner and 
within the limits established by the Jaws of the Republic. In specific cases the 
law may admit of a check on the merits of the case, but only to the extent 
of prompting through a motivated' request, a re-examination of the controversial 
decision by the Regional council. 

‘The Regions have their own first degree courts for civil actions in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the laws of the Republic. The courts may have 
branches in other places than the regional capital. 


Art. 126 


the Regional Council may be dissolved when it performs acts contrary to 
the Constitution or commits serious violations of the law, or fails to respond to 
the reauest of the Government to replace its Junta or the Junta President when 
"ove committed similar acts or violations. 
ay be dissolved when, by reason of resignation or through the impossi- 
bility of forming a majority, it is no longer in a position to fulfil its functions. 
{ may also be dissolved for reasons of national security. 
dissolution of the Regional Council is effected by a motivated decree 
sident of the Republic after an opinion has been offered by a Com- 
composed of Senators and Deputies, formed according to the laws of 
public regarding regional affairs. 
he Decree of Dissolution is accompanied by the nomination of a Com- 
mision composed of three citizens eligible for the Regional Council, which an- 
novnces the holding of new elections within a period of three months and pro- 
‘s for ordinary administration within the competence of the Junta and for 
such acts as cannot be postponed: such acts are subject to ratification by the 
new Regional Council, e 


Art. 127 


Every law approved by the Regional Councils is communicated to the Gov- 
ernment representative who, except in the case of opposition on the part of the 
Government, must approve it within a period of thirty days from its sub- 
mission. 

The law is promulgated within ten days from the date of approval and 
becomes effective not earlier than fifteen days from its publication. If a law 
is considered to be urgent by the Regional Council, and the Government of the 
Republic approves, then its promulgation and date of effect are not subject to 
the specified periods, 

The Government of the Republic, when it considers that a Jaw approved 
by the Regional Council exceeds the competence of the Region or conflicts with 
the interests of the Nation or with those of other Regions, returns it to the 
Regional Council within the period fixed for approval. 

When the Regional Council approves it again by an absolute majority of 
its members, the Government of the Republic may, within fifteen days of com- 
munication of the fact, submit the question of its legitimacy to the Constitutional 
Court, and that of its merit, in the case of conflicting interests, to the Chamber 
of Deputies and Senate. In case of doubt, the Constitutional Court shall decide 
the competent body. 
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Art. 128 


The Provinces and the Communes are autonomous bodies within the p: 
ciples laid down by the general laws of the Republic, which determine t 
functions. 


Art. 129 


The Provinces and the Communes are also territorial units of State and 
regional decentralization, 

The territory contained within the Province may also be subdivided inio 
districts with exclusively administrative functions, for the sake of further d 
centralization. 


Art. 130 


An organ of the Region, constituted in accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by the laws of the Republic, exercises, also in a decentralized form, 
control over the legitimacy of Acts of the Provinces, Communes and oth: 
local bodies. 

In cases specified by Jaw, control on an issue of general merit may 
exercised in the form of a motivated request submitted to the deliberati. 
assembly for re-examination of previous decisions. 


Art. 131 
The following Regions are constituted: 


Sardinia, 


Art. 132 


By constitutional law, the Regional Councils having been heard, arrange- 
ments may be made for the fusion of existing Regions or the creation of 
new Regions with a minimum of one million inhabitants, when request for 
such is made by as many Communal Councils as represent at least one third of 
the interested populations and when the proposal has been approved by a rcf- 
erendum voted by the majority of the interested populations. 

By means of a referendum and by the laws of the Republic, the Regional 
Councils having been heard, consent may be given for Provinces and Communes 
so desiring, to be detached from one Region and attached to another, 


Art. 133 


Changes of provincial boundaries and the institution. of new Provinces 
within the area of a Region, are established by laws of the Republic, after 
request from the Communes and the approval of the said Region. 

The Region, having heard the interested population, may, by its own 
enactment, establish new Communes and modify their boundaries and names, 
within its own territory. 
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Chapter VI 
CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES 


Section I - The Constitutional Court 
Art. 134 


The Constitutional Court decides: 
on controversies concerning the constitutional legitimacy of the laws 
and acts having the force of laws, emanating from the State and the Regions; 
on controversies arising over constitutional assignment of powers within 
the State, ‘between the State and the Regions, and between Regions; 
on impeachments of the President of the Republic and the Ministers, 
according to the norms of the Constitution. 


Art. 135 


The Constitutional Court is composed of fifteen judges, a third of which 
are nominated by the President of the Republic, one third by Parliament in 
joint ion and one third by the supreme magistracy both permanent and 
administrative. 

The judges of the Constitutional Court are chosen from among the mag- 
istrates of the High, Permanent and Administrative Courts, including those in 
retirement, regular university professors of law, and Jawyers who have been 
n practice for a minimum period of twenty years. i 
The Court elects its president from among its members. 

The judges are nominated for a period of twelve years and may be re- 
ved in turns according to the norms established by law: they are not re- 
ible immediately. 

The office of judge of the Constitutional Court cannot be held concurrently 
with that of a member “of Parliament, a member of a Regional Council, the 
exercise of the legal profession or with any position or office indicated by law. 

In cases of impeachment of the President of the Republic, or of Minis- 
ters, there shall take part, besides the regular judges of the Court, sixteen mem- 
bers who shall be elected at the beginning of each legislative period by Parlia- 
ment in joint session, from among those citizens possessing qualifications nec- 
essary for election to the Senate. 


Art. 136 
When the Court declares a norm of law, or an act having the force of . 
law, to be unconstitutional, the norm ceases to have effect from the day follow- 
ing the publication of the decision. 
The decision of the Court is published and is communicated to the Parlia- ` 
ment and the interested Regional Councils in order that provisions may be 
made in constitutional form where considered necessary. i 


Art. 137 


A constitutional law establishes the conditions, forms and time limits for 
decisions on constitutional legitimacy and the guarantees of independence of 
the judges of the Court. n 
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All other norms necessary for the constitution and functioning of the 
Court are established by ordinary legislation. 
The decisions of the Constitutional Court may not be contested. 


Section II - Amendments to the Constitution. Constitutional Laws 


Art. 138 


Amendments to the Constitution and other constitutional laws are pa 
by the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate in two successive sessions an 
interval of not less than three months and are approved by an absolute majority 
of the members of each Chamber after a second ballot. 

The laws themselves are submitted to popular referendum when, within 
three months of their publication, a demand shall be made by one fifth of the 
members of either Chamber or by 500,000 electors or by five Regional Councils, 
A law submitted to referendum shall not be promulgated unless approved by 
a majority of valid votes. 

A referendum shall not be held if the law has been approved in both 
Chambers, during a second ballot, by a majority of two thirds of the members of 
each Chamber. 


Art. 139 


The Republican form is not subject to constitutional amendment. 


TRANSITORY AND FINAL PROVISIONS 


I. When the Constitution becomes effective, the Provisional Head of the 
State shall assume the title of President of the Republic and exercise the attri- 
butes of this office. 


. II. If at the time of the election of the President of the Republic the Re- 
gional Councils have not all been constituted, then only the members of the 
two Chambers shall participate in the said election. 


III. By a decree of the President of the Republic, for the first term the 
Senate will include among its members deputies of the Constituent Assembly 
who have the necessary qualifications iby law for election to the Senate and who: 


have been Prime Minister or President of legislative bodies; 
have been members of the dissolved Senate; 
È have been three times elected, including election to the Constituent As- 
sembly; 7 
were dismissed during the session of the Chamber of Deputies of No- 
vember 9, 1926; 


Ro 


The Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Signor Giovanni Leone. 


The Chamber of Deputies 
in plenary session 


have suffered imprisonment for a period of not less than five years in 
consequence of sentences passed by the Special Fascist Court for State Defence. 
Members of the dissolved Senate who were also members of the National 
Consultative Assembly are also nominated Senators, by decree of the President 
of the Republic. 
The right to nomination as Senator may be renounced prior to signature 
of the decree of nomination. Acceptance of candidacy in political elections 
implies renunciation of the right to be nominated Senator. 


IV. In the case of first elections to the Senate, Molise is considered as 
a Region in itself, the number of its Senators depending on the proportion of 
its population. 


V. The disposition contained in article 80 of the Constitution, in so far 
as they concern international treaties which impose charges on the budget or 
modifications of law, shall be effective from the date of convocation of the 
two Chambers. ; 


VI. Within five years of the effective date of the Constitution, a revision of 
the special organs of jurisdiction now existing shall be undertaken, with the 
exception of the State Council, the Court of Accounts and Military Tribunals. 

Within one year of the said date provision shall be made by law for the 
reorganization of the Supreme Military Tribunal according to article 111. 


VII. Until such time as new legislation on the Judiciary shall bring it into 
conformity with the Constitution, the norms at present in force shall continue 
to be observed. 

Until such time as the Constitutional Court shall begin to function, deci- 
sions over controversies as under article 134 shall be made according to the 
forms and limits existing prior to the effective date of the Constitution. 

The judges of the Gonstitutional Court, nominated for the initial compo- 
sition of that Court, shall not be subject to partial re-election and shall remain 
in office for a period of twelve years. 


VIII. The election of the Regional Councils and the elective organs of 
provincial administration shall take place within one year of the effective date 
of the Constitution. 

The laws of the Republic regulate, for all branches of the Public Admin- 
istration, the transfer of state functions attributed to the Regions. Until 
provisions shall have been made for the reorganization and distribution of 
administrative functions among local bodies, the Provinces and Communes 
retain the function they exercise at the present time as well as others which 
may be delegated to them by the Regions. 

The laws of the Republic regulate the transfer of State officials and 
dependents to the Regions, including those of the central Administration, 
whenever such transfer shall be deemed necessary because of reorganization. 
In setting up their offices, the Regions must, except in cases of necessity, 
draw their personnel from the State and local bodies. 


IX. Within three years of the effective date of the Constitution, the 


Republic shall adjust laws according to the requirements of local autonomy 
and the legislative competence attributed to the Regions. 
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X. The general norms contained in Chapter V of Part Two shall be pro- 
visionally applied to Friuli-Venetia Julia referred to in Art. 116; the protection 
of linguistic minorities remains binding as per Article 6. 


XI. Other Regions may be formed during the first five year period of 
the Constitution, by constitutional enactment, and in modification of the list 
contained in article 131, without recourse to the procedure required under 
paragraph one of article 132, but with the obligation to hear the opinion 
of the interested populations. 


XII. Reorganization of the former Fascist Party, under any form what- 
soever, is prohibited, 

Notwithstanding article 48, temporary limitations are established by law, 
for a period of not over five years from the effective date of the Constitution, 
on the suffrage and eligibility of the responsible heads of the Fascist regime. 


XII. The members and descendants of the House of Savoy are not 
electors and may not hold any public office or elective position. 

Former kings of the House of Savoy, their wives and their male descendants 
may not enter or remain in national territory. 

Property within national territory belonging to the former kings of the 
House of Savoy, their wives and their male descendants, revert to the State. 
Transfers and the establishment of royal rights on such properties, which took 
place after June 2, 1946, are null and void. 
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XIV. Titles of nobility are not recognised. 

The predicates of those existing before October 28, 1922, serve as part 
of the proper name. 

The Order of Ss. Maurizio e Lazzaro is preserved as a hospital corporation 
and functions according to the methods established by law. 

The law regulates the suppression of the Heraldic Council. 


. XV. When the Constitution goes into effect, the legislative decree of the 
Lieutenancy of June 25, 1944, number 151, on the provisional organization of 
the State, is held to be converted to law. 


. XVI. Within one year from the effective date of the Constitution, the pre- 
ceding Constitutional laws, which have not been explicitly or implicitly abro- 
gated, shall be revised and coordinated to conform with the said Constitution. 


XVII. The Constituent Assembly shall be convoked by its President before 
January 31, 1948, to decide on the laws for the election of the Senate of the 
Republic, on the special regional statutes and on the law governing the press. 

Prior to the date of the elections, the Constituent Assembly may be con- 
voked, whenever there is need to decide on matters. within its competence, 
by article 2, paragraphs one and two, and article 3, paragraphs one, two, of 
the legislative decree of March 16, 1946, no, 98. 

The standing committees continue to function during this period. The leg- 
islative committees shall submit all Bills transmitted to them, with appropriate 
observations and proposals of amendments to the Government. 
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Deputies may question the Government and request written replies. 

With reference to paragraph 2 of this present article, the Constituent 
Assembly is convoked by its President on the written request of the Government 
or of at least two hundred deputies. 


XVIII This present Constitution is promulgated by the Provisional Head 
of the State within five days of its approval by the Constituent Assembly, and 
shall come into effect as from January 1st, 1948. 

The text of the Constitution shall be deposited in the Town Hall of each 
Commune of the Republic and shall be on view during the whole of 1948, in 
order that every citizen shall have knowledge of it. 

The Constitution, bearing the Seal of State, shall be inserted in the Official 
Records of the Laws and Decrees of the Republic. 

The Constitution shall be faithfully observed as the fundamental law of 
the Republic by all citizens and organs of State. 


Given in Rome this 27th day of December, 1947, 


ENRICO DE NICOLA 
Countersigned: 
President of the Constituent Assembly 
UMBERTO TERRACINI 


President of the Council of Ministers 


ALCIDE DE GASPERI 
Visaed: Minister of Justice 
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Organization of the Italian State 


The central structure of the present political and administrative 
organization of the State is as follows: 


President of the Republic 


Constitutional Court 


I 
Parliament Government Magistracy 


| 
Tor o Executive Judiciary 


| 
Senate Chamber of President of the Coun- Supreme Court of Ap- 
Deputies cil of Ministers peal 
(Lower House) (Prime Minister) A 


President President of Ministries Supreme Court Supreme 
of Senate Chamber of Public Military 
| pos a) Foreign Affairs Water Works Court 


Senators Deputies b) Home 
(243) (590) €) Justice . . Courts of Appeal 
d) Finance Assizes Appeal Courts 


e) Treasury Tribunals 


f) Budget Assizes 
g) Defence 
h) Education 
i) Public Works Justices of the Peace 
j) Agriculture and 

Forestry 
k) Transport 


] Post and Telecom- 
munications 


m) Industry and Com- 
merce ; 


n) Labour and Social 
Assistance 


0) Foreign Commerce 
p) Merchant Navy 


Praetors 
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ORGANS DEPENDENT ON THE PRESIDENCY 
OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


Organizations | Services and Commissions Boards Auxiliary Or- 
Institutes and Commit- gans of Public 
tees Administra- 
| tion (1) 
i 
Regions | Entertainment Interministerial Boards for National Coun- 
Press and Committee for Hygiene and cil of Economy 
| Information Reconstruction Health and Labour 
| Service | | 
Organizations Central Institute Interministerial Tourism Council of State 
for supervision | of Statistics Committee for Board 
of war damage Prices etc. 


and care of war 
pensioners and 


war decorated, Court of Ac- 
| counts 
c ural Or- | National Re- I 
ations | search Council, Attorney Gene- 
etc. ral's Office 


Entertainment 


nnd Sport Or- 
ganizations (CO- 
NI, ENAL) 


| 
Youth Organi- 
zations 

(1) The Constituent Assembly, incorporating the major consultive and controlling 
organs of the administration in the Constitution, defined them neither as administrative 
nor legislative but as auxiliary; that is to say it adopted a third and completely new 
definition with reference to these organs. 


With relation to the above diagram it is important to notice 
that among the organs dependent on the Presidency of the Council 
is the Court of Accounts, which is not only the chief organ of control 
of the Administration, but also has judicial functions in questions of 
accountancy, of the responsibility of civil servants, and of pensions; 
and the Council of State, which is the Consultative organ of the Admin- , 
istration but has also judiciary functions: given however the particular 
nature of these institutions, the Constitution assures their independ- 
ence from the Government, entrusting the law with the task of en- 
suring such independence (Art. 100). The Attorney General’s Office 
besides giving counsel, undertakes the judiciary defence of the State. 

The administrative structure of the State spreads from the. centre 
to the national boundaries in two ways: firstly through the ramifi- 
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cations of the Ministries (for example: the Intendancies of Finance 
and the Provincial Offices of the Treasury for the finance depart- 
ments, the Superintendence of Studies for the Ministry of Education, 
the Prefectures for the Home Office); and secondly, as will be better 
illustrated later, through the Regions, Provinces and Communes: the 
autonomous bodies, according to the definition of the Constitution, 
to which the State delegates powers which properly belong to the 
State itself, but which it holds can be more fittingly exercised by the 
local organs (1). 

Jurisdiction, while essentially in the hands of the ordinary judges, 
is also exercised by the Council of State in matters concerning the 
safeguarding of legitimate interests and special individual rights against 
the Public Administration, and by the Court of Accounts in matters of 
Public Accountancy and other matters specified by the law. The 
competency of the Military Tribunals has been better regulated by a 
recent law. 


The Organs of the Constitution 


The following is a more detailed picture of the structure and 
functions of the organs of the constitution, beginning with the figure of 
the Head of the State although the Constitution deals first with Par- 
liament to show the pre-eminence of the latter in a Parliamentary 
regime. 


1) The President of the Republic 


The President of the Republic is the Head of the State and rep- 
resents the unity of the Nation (Art. 87 of the Constitution): he 
personifies the majesty, continuity and the figure of the State as over 
and above the changing desires of majorities, coalitions, parties and 


(1) Up to the present the autonomous Regions are Sicily, Sardinia, Trentino-Alto 
Adige and Valle d’Aosta. 
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factions. He is elected by Parliament in joint sessions of both 
Houses, with the participation of three delegates from every Region, 
elected in their turn by the Regional Councils so as to ensure that 
minorities are represented: Valle d’Aosta has only one delegate. The 
election of the President is held by secret ballot and a majority of 
two thirds of the Assembly is required, Only in case this majority 
is not reached after the third ballot an absolute majority of half the 
voters plus one is sufficient. 

It is not difficult to understand the reason for this ruling: the 
Constitution desires the figure of the Head of the State to be supported 
by as many as possible so that he will in fact represent the union of all 
Italians. The Presidential term of office is seven years. The office 
of Head of the State must never remain vacant, and therefore the 
clections for the new President must be held 30 days before the end 
of the seven year term. f 

The functions of the President of the Republic are defined by 
Articles 59, 62, 73, 74, 79, 87, 88, 104, 126, and 135 of the Constitu- 
tion: he can send messages to the Houses, and this step is necessary: 
for example when he feels that a Bill requires a more detailed exami- 
nation before being promulgated; he authorizes the submission to 
both Houses of Bills drafted by the Government; he announces the 
elections for the new Houses and may dissolve the Houses before their 
legal term; he promulgates the laws and issues decrees having the 
force of laws and regulations; he provides for a referendum in such: 
cases as are laid down in the Constitution; he nominates the officials 
of the State in the cases provided for by the law; he accredits and 
receives diplomatic representatives; he ratifies international treaties 
after securing the authorization of Parliament for political, territorial 
and financial treaties; he commands the Armed Forces; he declares - 
that the country is in a state of war when it is decided by both Houses; 
he presides over the Supreme Council of Defence and over the Su- 
preme Council of the Magistracy; he may grant pardons and com- 
mutation of penalties; he confers the honours of the Republic. One 
of the main functions which the Constitution entails on the. President 


of the Republic is undoubtedly that set down in Art. 88: « He may, 
after consultation with their Presidents, dissolve one or both Houses». 
This power however he may not exercise in the last six months of his 
term of office. A characteristic of the President’s office is that he 
cannot be held responsible for acts performed in the exercise of his 
functions, save in cases of high treason or attempts against the Con- 
stitution; in such cases he is impeached by Parliament and judged by 
the Constitutional Court. 

If the Head of the State is unable to carry out his duties he is 
substituted by the President of the Senate. 


The office has been held by: Enrico De Nicola, as Temporary Head 
of the State, Luigi Einaudi, the first President of the Republic, and Giovanni 
Gronchi, the present President of the Republic. 


Enrico De NicoLa. — Temporary Head of the State from June 28, 1946 
to May 11, 1948. 


He was born on’ November 9, 1877, in Naples. He started life as a jour- 
nalist. At 18 he was sub-editor (in charge of a daily column on the law 
courts) of the old pro-Crispi paper Don Marzio which he later edited. But 
his work as a lawyer began to draw him away from journalism until finally 
he became completely absorbed in political life. 

Signor De Nicola was a deputy in four consecutive legislative periods: 
in the XXIII and XXIV, from March 24, 1909 to September 29, 1913, and 
from November 27, 1913 to September 29, 1919, for the constituency of 
Afragola, and in the XXV and XXVI from December Ist, 1919 to April 7, 
1921, and June 11, 1921 to January 25, 1924, for the Naples constituency. 
Between 1919 and 1922 he was four times asked to become Prime: Minister, 
but declined the invitation. 

He was nominated Undersecretary of State for the Colonies in the Gio- 
litti Cabinet (November 27, 1913 to March 19, 1914) and Under-Secretary of 
State for the Treasury in the Orlando Cabinet (January 19 to June 23, 1919). 
President of the Electoral Council from December 10, 1919 to June 25, 1920, 
on June 26 of the same year he was elected Speaker of the Chamber of 
Deputies, an office he held during the successive legislative period up to Jan- 
uary 25, 1924, maintaining balance and impartiality throughout this difficult 
period of Italian life. 

During the Fascist period he retired from political life. Nominated Sen- 
ator in March 1929, he never took part in the Assembly. He only returned 
to active political life when Fascism fell in July 1943 and freedom of discus- 
sion was possible once more, and was the author of the compromise, perhaps 
the only possibile solution at the time, by which Humbert II became Lieutenant 
of the Realm. 

An ex-National Consultant and President of the Committee on Justice, 
he was elected on June 28, 1946, with a huge majority, as Temporary Head 
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of the State, by the Constituent Assembly, with 369 votes out of 501, and 
held this office until May, 11, 1948, when the new Constitution ended his 
term. As ex-President of the Republic he was then nominated Senator for 
Life. He was a member of the 2nd. Commission for Justice and Prosecution, 
President of the Committee for Senate Reform, and President of the « Mixed » 
Group. 

He is now President of the Constitutional Court, and was elected to 
this office by a plenary session of the Court on January 23, 1956. 


Luisi Einaupi. — the first President of the Republic of Italy, held 
this office from May 11, 1948 to April 29, 1955. 


He was born at Carri, in the Province of Cuneo, on March 24, 1874. 
In 1893 he commenced studying Political Economy at the < Salvatore Cognetti 
De Martiis» faculty of the Turin University. In 1899 he was made a Fellow 
of Political Economics, in 1902 Professor and in 1907 Full Professor of 
Financial: Science and Financial law at Turin University, For many years he 
lectured on Political Economics and Industrial Legislation at the Turin School 
of Engineering, and on Financial Science at the « L. Bocconi» Commercial 
University of Milan, He became a member of the Georgofili Academy of Agrarian 
Economics in Florence (1909), and of the Science Academy of Turin (1910), 
member (1926) and Vice-President (1946) of the « Lincei» Academy of Rome, 
member of the Committee for the Study of Patriotic History of the Ancient 
Provinces and Lombardy, Permanent Secretary of the Subalpine Italian Depu- 
tation, member of the Science Academy of the Institute of Bologna, member 
of the Institut International de Statistique and of the Econometric Society, 
honorary member of the American Economic Association, of the American 
Academy of Arts and Science of Boston, of the American Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia (Mass.), of the General Advisory Council of the American 
Acadery of Arts and Science of Boston, of the American Philosophical Society 
of Political Economics and of the Cobden Club in London, and of the Société 
d'Economie Politique, of Paris. 

In 1901 and 1902 he joined the staff of «La Riforma Sociale» and 
entered the board of editors, in 1903, together with F.S. Nitti and Luigi Roux. 
In 1908 he took over the sole editorship which he held until 1935, 

From 1896 to 1900 he was a contributor to «La Stampa», and from 
1900 to 1925 a contributor to « Il Corriere della Sera », as well as the London 
periodical « The Economist» and «La Prensa» of Buenos Aires, 

In October 1919, he was made Senator of the Realm on an Academic 
nomination. 

In 1936, he founded the « Rivista di Storia Economica » which he edited; 
in 1948 he became member of the editorial committee of the « Economia 
Internazionale » review, and Director, from the time of its foundation, of 
the Institute of Economics and Economic and Financial Policy of the Bocconi 
Commercial University of Milan. 

After the 25th July, 1943, he returned to his journalistic activity as a 
contributor to «Il Corriere della Sera», but on September 8 of that year 
he was forced to flee to Switzerland, where he remained until his return to 
Italy in 1945. While in: Switzerland he published a series of economic and 
political articles for the periodical « Risorgimento Liberale », organ of the 
Italian Liberal Party. On January 5, 1945, he was nominated Governor of 
the Bank of Italy. On September 22 of the same year he was elected member 
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of the National Consultative Assembly, and on June 2, 1946, Deputy of the 
Constituent Assembly. In March, 1947, he was nominated Italian representative 
to the International Monetary Fund, and on May 31 of the same year he 
was elected Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Budget. In Apri] 1948 
he became a member of the Senate. 

On May 11, 1948, Luigi Einaudi was elected President of the Republic 
of Italy, and held this office till April 29, 1955. 

He was then nominated Senator for life, as ex-President of the Republic, 
and awarded the chair of Financial Science of Turin University, also for life. 


Giovanni GRONCHI. — the present President of the Republic of Italy. 


He was born at Pontedera (Pisa) on September 10, 1887, and lives in 
Rome. He holds a degree in Letters. Belonging to a family of modest means, 
he was forced to start work at a very early age in order to attend the university. 

He belonged to the Christian Democrat moyement which was founded in 
1902 by Romolo Murri, a priest, with whom Don Sturzo collaborated. As 
a postulate, the movement supported the political autonomy of Catholics, 
bringing a non-confessional character to its organization and activity in public 
life, and the improvement of the conditions of the working classes. He was 
one of the pioneers of the Christian Trades Union organization before 1915. 
He was a volunteer in the first World War in which he won three decorations. 

In 1919 he helped found Don Sturzo’s Italian People’s Party. 

Elected to Parliament (1919-1921) he was appointed head of the Con- 
federation of Christian Workers and became a member of the Parliamentary 
Group of the Italian People’s Party, 

During the first Mussolini government, he was Undersecretary for Industry 
and Commerce. This office he held until the party congress at Turin (August, 
1923) which decided on a policy of non-collaboration and the retirement of 
representative of the party from the government. Passing to the Opposition, 
he was one of the exponents of the so-called « Aventine » movement, and put 
forward the « moral question» with various charges. 

When the Opposition’s motion against the Fascist Party was presented 
to the King but not heard, Gronchi's party and other parties which opposed 
the Fascists, were compelled to retire by parliamentary mandate. 

Returning to private life he started a commercial career in Milan and 
later dedicated himself to industry. 

; Gronchi got into touch with underground elements in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Liguria, in 1942. Successfully evading the police he was, in 
Rome, one of the leaders in the political and military struggle of the partisans. 
With De Gasperi, he represented the Christian Democrat Party on the Central 
Committee of the National Liberation Committee. During the 1st Bonomi 
government he was Minister for Industry, Commerce and Labour (June, 18- 
December 10, 1944). He continued in this office in the succeeding Bonomi 
government (December 12, 1944-June 19, 1945) and the Parri government (June 
21, 1945-December 8, 1945). 

He again returned to the Ministry of Industry and Commerce in the first 
De Gasperi government (December 10, 1944 to July 1, 1946). 

Elected to the Constituent Assembly in 1946 for Pisa, he later became 
President of the Parliamentary Group, an office he held until the Assembly 
was dissolved, taking part 73 times in Parliamentary debates. 
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As President of the Committee for Trade Union Agreements, Gronchi 
was responsible for Christian Trade Union policies up to the time that these 
organizations decided to become independent of the Italian General Confeder- 
ation of Labour, after the strike of July, 14, 1948. 

He was elected Deputy on April 18, 1948 for the Pisa-Leghorn-Lucca- 
Massa Carrara Division. 

On May 8th, 1948, he was elected Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies 
an office which he retained until the conclusion of the first Republican 
tive period. In the elections of June 7, 1953, he stood for the Christian 
ocrat Party for the Divisions of Pisa-Leghorn-Lucca-Massa Carrara and 
Venice-Treviso and was returned for both, choosing to represent the Tuscan 
division. 

On June 25 of the same year he was re-elected Speaker of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

He shared with Sig. Raffaele De Caro the honour of being the member 
with most seniority — six legislatures. 

On April 29, 1955 he was elected President of the Republic by the 
Senate, the Chamber of Deputies, and the Regional Delegates, with 658 votes 
out of 833, 


2) Parliament 


Parliament consists of the Chamber of Deputies or Lower House 
and of the Senate of the Republic (1). It can be defined as the organ 
of popular sovereignty: every member, as Art. 67 of the Constitution 
states, represents the Nation, and Parliament alone wields supreme 
power, the power of legislation. The Government, in fact, cannot 
without the express delegation of Parliament issue decrees with the 
value of laws, and when they hold it indispensable, for extraordinary 
or emergency cases, to adopt temporary provisions with the force of 
law, they must immediately submit these to Parliament; if within sixty 
days these provisions in the form of decrees have not become law, 
they cease to be valid. 

The two Houses are therefore institutionally legislative organs, but 
the form of Government (Parliamentary Republic) adopted by the 
Constitution, naturally gives them functions of a political nature; func- 


(1) The House is elected for five years by direct universal suffrage (the term in 
which it functions is known as a «legislature »), with one deputy for every 80,000 inhabitants 
(or fraction of over 40,000 inhabitants). The Senate is elected for a six year term by 
direct suffrage on a regional basis, with one senator for every 200,000 inhabitants but at 
least six senators for each Region, excepting Valle d'Aosta, which has only one senator. 
The President of the Republic further nominates five senators for life chosen among the 
citizens who have « brought honour to the nation through special merit » in the social, scien- 
tific or artistic fields. The ex-Presidents of the Republic are life senators by right. 
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tions which are performed through a constant check on Government 
work and through dictating the line of political action. In a Parlia- 
mentary regime the Government must constantly have the confidence 
of both Houses. Within ten days of its formation the Government must 
present itself to Parliament to obtain a vote of confidence and this is 
granted or refused by a motion giving reasons and voted by roll call. 
If the Government is refused the confidence of either House it musi 
resign, unless the President of the Republic decides to put the question 
to the people and hold new elections, dissolving the House which refused 
the confidence, or both Houses. 


The Parliament of the Republic exercises full legislative power, 
unlike the Houses under the old Charter: nothing comparative to royal 
« sanction » exists today, by which in the past a law passed by Par- 
liament could be rejected by the monarch through his refusal to approve 
it. The President of the Republic can however, before promulgating 
the law, ask both Houses to discuss it again, but if the law is once 
more passed it must be promulgated. 

At present there are.590 members in the Chamber of Deputies 
and 243 in the Senate. 

The mass of legislative work to be done is always great: in 
order to make headway the Commissions — composed of members 
of either House in the same proportion as the Parliamentary groups — 
very often (in accordance with Constitutional provisions) examine 
drafts of Bills in a deliberative capacity. In this case discussion in 
plenary assembly is not necessary, and this is obviously applicable to 
Bills of minor importance or on which there are no outstanding disa- 
greements, for the request of one fifth of the Commission (or the 
Government or one tenth of the members of the Lower House) is 
enough to bring the controversial Bill before the whole House. 

But it is not sufficient to say that Parliament wields legislative 
powers. Political life and political struggles are born in Parliament, 
and Parliament reflects the main trends of popular opinion, and from 
the uniting and the conflicting of these trends the directives are issued 
which determine both the near and the distant future of the Nation. 
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In exceptional circumstances the legislative function can be del- 
egated by Parliament to the Government (delegated laws). 


3) The Government 


The Government wields the executive power, the power through 
which the State carries out concrete activities which are directed to- 
wards the pursuance of its immediate ends — the satisfaction of the 
public needs. The conception of public needs in the modern state has 
greatly extended, and in the Italian State is particularly wide owing 
to the dictate of the Constitution which imposes the achievement of 
the highest social aims. The exercise of executive power is not 
exhausted however simply by administrative activities, although these 
represent a large part of the executive function itself. Many Govern- 
ment acts are not pure and simple administrative acts, in that they are 
directed to ends of an eminently political nature (i.e. in the field of 
international relations) even when they take an administrative form, 
or imply the performance of administrative acts. 

The Italian Government is a typical « Parliamentary Government » 
because although it is true that it is nominated by the President of the 
Republic, it is also true that it must have the confidence of the two 
Houses (Art. 94 of the Constitution). In fact the Head of the State 
nominates as Prime Minister the politician whom he judges able to 
gain the confidence of Parliament. 

The Government is therefore the expression of Parliament, and 
must account for its actions to Parliament, executing its decisions. It 
is composed of the Prime Minister, nominated by the President of the 
Republic, and by the Ministers who are also nominated by the Pres- 
ident of the Republic, following the proposals of the Prime Minister; 
together they form the Council of Ministers or Cabinet (Art. 92 of 
the Constitution). The Prime Minister conducts the general policy of 
the Government and bears the responsibility for it, but the Constitu- 
tion holds that all the Ministers have a double responsibility, collec- 
tive for the acts the Council of Ministers, and individual for the acts 
of their respective departments. The Ministers are normally chosen 
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from among the members of Parliament (although they can also be 
nominated from oustide). S: 

The Prime Minister and the Ministers may be impeached by 
Parliament and tried by the Constitutional Court. 


The Under Secretaries of State are also nominated and assist the 
separate Ministers within the sphere of the Ministry to which they 
are appointed. They exercise the specific political and administrative 
functions entrusted to them by the Ministers: a Minister can have 
one or more Under Secretaries. The Under Secretaries do not counter- 
sign the acts of the President of the Republic and do not attend 
meetings of the Council of Ministers. The Under Secretaries are 
likewise nominated by the President of the Republic following the 
proposals of the Prime Minister and in agreement with the interested 
Ministers: also the Under Secretaries are normally chosen, like the 
Ministers, from among the Deputies and Senators of the majority 
parliamentary parties. 


Administrative Organization 


Direct Administration 


Public administrative activity, through which such a large part 
of the executive power operates, is marked above all by its concrete 
nature and by its having clearly defined and restricted aims, as opposed 
to the generalities and abstractions of legislative activity (in the words 
of an eminent Italian jurist it can be said to represent « all the con- 
crete activities performed by the State, either directly or indirectly 
within the just limits »). 

Administrative activity is carried out by the State through its 
central and local organs or by other public bodies to which autarchy 
or autonomy have been granted (e.g. Regions, Provinces, Communes). 

The running of the organs of the Public Administration is done 
by civil servants, who, as defined by Art. 98 of the Constitution « are 
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exclusively at the service of the Nation », which means that they can- 
not be considered as instruments of the various governments which 
change with political and parliamentary trends, but are simply the 
executors of the laws of the State. 

The central organs of direct administration are those offices 
which are defined as Ministries, each of which directs one of the sec- 
tors into which administrative activity is divided: the number, organ- 
ization and powers of the Ministries are defined by law as stated in 
Art. 95 of the Constitution, It should here be stated that the common 
use of the term « Ministry » to apply only to the central offices and 
excluding the local organizations is merely for the practical conven- 
ience of everyday use. 

The central organization of the Ministries, which is situated in 
the capital, is subdivided into Departments (Direzioni Generali) which 
correspond to the various main branches of the activity of the Min- 
istry, and these in their turn are subdivided into Divisions, organized 
in Sections. At times offices with different designations form part of 
the central administration. 

The following list shows the central structure of direct Public 
Administration, with its subdivisions into Departments, General In- 
spectorates and Autonomous Administrations. 
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ORGANS OF DIRECT PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Presidency of the Council of Min- 
isters 
— Press, Information and Entertain- 
ment Service. 
— Senior Health Board. 
— Tourism Board. 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

— Staff and General Affairs. 

— Political Affairs. 

— Economic Affairs. 

— Emigration. 

— Cultural Relations with other 
countries, 

— General Affairs, È 

— Somaliland Trusteeship, 


Home Ministry 

— Staff and General Affairs. 

— Civil Administration. 

— Public Security (Police Force). 
— Fire Brigade. 

— Religious Affairs. 

— Religious Fund. 

— Public Assistance, 


Ministry of Justice 

— Civil Affairs and Professional Rolls. 

— Penal Affairs, Pardons and Records 
Office. 

— Preventive and Penal Institutions. 


Budget Ministry 
— Revenue. 
— Expenditure. 


Finance Ministry 

— Staff and General Affairs, 

— Cadastre and Technical Services. 

— State Property (Demesne). 

— Customs, Excise and Indirect 
Taxation. 

— Local Finance Services, 

— Extraordinary Finance. 

— Direct Taxation. 

— Indirect Business Taxation. 

— State Monopolies (Autonomous 
Administration). 

— Pools and Lotteries (Gen. Inspec- 
torate). 


Treasury 

— Staff and General Affairs. 

— Treasury. 

— General Accountancy of the State. 
— Public Debt. 

— Deposits and Loans. 

— Insurance Institute. 


— General Procurator of the State, 

— War Pensions. 

— War Damage. 

— Credit for Civil Servants (General 
Inspectorate). 


Ministry of Defence: Army 

— Military Personnel — Officers. 

— Civil Personnel and Genera! 
Affairs. 

— Compulsory military service, non- 
commissioned officers and priv- 
ates. 

— Artillery. 

— Engineers. 

— Commissariat 
Services. 

— Military Health Service. 

— Motorization (Gen. Inspectorate). 


Ministry of Defence: Navy 

— Military and Scientific Officers and 
Services. 

— Crews and Personnel of Navy. 

— Shipbuilding and Mechanical Con- 
struction. 

— Ships armaments. 

— Navy Health Service. 

— Navy Commissariat. 

— Navy Engineers. 

— Civilian Personnel 
Affairs. 

— Administrative Services, 


Ministry of Defence: Air Force 

— Service Personnel. 

— Civilian Personnel 
Affairs. 1 

— Airport Material Service. 

— Construction and Equipment. 

— Civil Aviation and Air Traffic. 

— Telecommunications and Flight 
Assistance (Inspectorate). 


and Administrative 


and General 


and General 
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The President of the Senate, 
Senator Cesare Merzagora. 


The Senate of the Republic: 
President's and Government benches. 


— State Airfield Property. 
— Guns and Munitions. 
— Commissariat. 

— Health (Inspectorate). 


Ministry of Education 


-— Staff and General Affairs. 

— Elementary Education. 

— Secondary Education (classic 
and scientific secondary schools 
and schools for training 
elementary teachers). 

— Technical Education, 

— University Education, 

— Monuments and Fine Arts. 

cademies and Libraries. 

— Cultural Exchanges and Border 
Zones. x 

Non-State Secondary Schools 

(General Inspectorate). 


Ministry of Public Works 


- Staff and General Affairs. 
— Road network and new railway 
building. 
— Water and Electricity Installations. 
— Port and Shore Works. 
— State and State-aided Building, 
— Town-planning and Sanitation. 
— Special Services. 
— Building Reconstruction 
(Central Inspectorate). 
— National Autonomous Organization 
for State Roads, 


Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry 


— General Affairs, Inspection 
Services, Staff and Legislative 
Coordination. 

— Agricultural Produce. 

— Land Drainage. 

— Land Improvement and Special 
Services. 

— Economic Supervision of Agricul- 
tural Products. 

— Mountain and Forest Economy. 


Ministry of Transport 
— State Railways. 


— Civil Motorization and Contract 
Trasport (Gen. Inspectorate). 


Ministry of Post and Telecommuni- 
cations. 
— Post and Telecommunications. 
— Telecommunications (Gen. Inspec- 
torate). 
— State Organization for Telephone 
Services. 


Ministry of Industry and Commerce 


— General Affairs. 
— Industrial Production. 
— Commerce on Home Markets and 
Industrial Consumption. 
— Mining. 
— Artisan Work and Small Industry. 
— Private Insurance Companies 
(Inspectorate). 
Ministry of Labour and Social Assist- 
ance 
— Staff and General Affairs. 
— Employment and Vocational 
Training. 
— Labour Relations. 
— Insurance and Social Assistance. 
— Co-operatives. 


Ministry of Foreign Commerce 


— Trade Agreements. 

— Currency. 

— Plans for' Exchange with other 
Countries, and relative co- 
ordination for storage, transport, 
and customs duties. 

— Import and Export Services. 

— Staff and General Affairs. 


Ministry of the Merchant Navy 


— Shipping. 

— Navigation and Traffic. 

— Long-shore, Port and Harbour 
Works. 

— Port Authorities (General 
Inspectorate). 
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Indirect Administration: Publie Organizations 


Public administration is not only effected through the organiza- 
tion of the offices which depend directly on the State, but also through 
the so-called indirect administration which is in the hands of organ- - 
izations other than the State. Among these organizations are the | 
territorial organs, which correspond to the territorial division of the 
State into Regions, Provinces and Communes. The administrative 
power of these organizations is legally equivalent to that of thc State, 
and they are therefore called autarchic organs in that they have the 
power to administrate themselves, and autonomous organs in that- 
they have the power to issue juridical regulations with the same value 
as those of the State, within the limits of the law and of their own 
field of action. 

According to the Constitution the public territorial organs are 
aboye all the Regions (1) which to date have been created only for 
Sicily, Sardinia, Trentino-Alto Adige and the Valle d’Aosta — with 
special provisions dealing with local interests and to a large extent 
autonomous, and also with Regional Bills issued by the Regional 
Assemblies and valid in so far as not in opposition to national intcrests. 
The Regions are financially autonomous, and the State can assign ~ 
to them special funds for definite purposes. i 

The organs of the Regions are the Regional Council, the Junta - 
and its President, while a Government Commissioner resident in the 
Regional capital supervises the administrative functions exercised by 
the State and co-ordinates them with those exercised by the Region. 

The traditional local organization is made up of the Provinces 
and the Communes, into which the whole of the national territory is — 
divided. k 

The Province — in which the Prefect, the organ of direct admin- , 
istration, represents the Government in general, while many other - 


G) RDL. 15 May 1946 no. 455, approval of the Statute of the Sicilian Region: 
Constitutional Law, February 26, 1948. n. 3, Special Statute for Sardinia; Constitutional 
Law, February 26, 1948 no. 4, Special Statute for Valle d'Aosta; Constitutional Law of 
February 26, 1948, no. 5, Special Statute for Trentino-Alto Adige. 
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organs carry out the functions of the various Ministries — is a 
public territorial organ which is in charge of some local interests 
(provincial roads, public health, premises for certain types of school, 
ance and charity). 
The management of the Province is in the hands of: the Prov- 
incial Council, elected by universal suffrage for a four year term, 
which in its turn elects a Provincial Junta (consisting of Provincial 
aldermen) as the executive organ for Council policy, and a President. 
The Commune is a very important territorial organ, dealing with 
local interests in general. The administrative structure of all com- 
munes, whatever their importance, is the same, and the commune 
is the traditional basis of the organization of the State. The Mayor 
is the head of the Commune as an autonomous organ, and is also 
government official, and as such exercises locally the government 
powers, and is subject in this part of his functions to the Prefect. 
The Mayor, together with the Communal Junta, which consists of 
Aldermen who, in their various fields assist him in his executive 
tions, is elected by the Council of the Commune, which in its 
turn is elected for a term of four years by the citizens of the Com- 
mune, by universal suffrage, in the administrative or local elections. 
The Secretary of the Commune, who is in charge of the Communal 
Offices, and must be present at all meetings of the Council and of 
the Junta, is a civil servant in the service of the Commune. 5 
The activities of the Commune are numerous and cover a very 
wide range. They can also involve the running of public services, 
generally in the form of autonomous administrations (municipalized 
firms) such as, for example, gas, electricity and public transport 
services, 
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The many non-territorial public organizations, which are deal- 
ing with the general interests of the public, are usually classified 
according to the most important aspect of their functions. In this 
way they are known as para-Siate organizations and local organ- 
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izations, or, in relation to the field in which they operate, as economic 
organizations. 
The following list shows the structure of indirect administration : 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION BY LOCAL ELECTED ORGANS 


THE REGION (1) 


Regional Council (elected by the inhabitants). 
Regional Junta (elected by the Council). 
President of the Junta (elected by the Council). 
Fields of Regional Legislation; Communal boundaries; local police; fairs and 
markets; charity; artisan and vocational training; tourism; hunting, fishing; 
. roads, etc. 
Dependent Offices: offices of the Region and of the Regional Administration. 


THE PROVINCE 


Provincial Council (elected by the inhabitants). 

Provincial Junta (elected by the Provincial Council). 

President of the Provincial Junta (elected by the Provincial Council). 

The Province is principally responsible for the administration of the property 
of the Province (schools, hospitals, roads, etc.). 

Dependent Offices: Provincial administrative offices. 


THE COMMUNE 


Communal Council (elected by the inhabitants). 

Communal Junta (elected by the Council). 

Mayor (elected by the Council). 

The Commune is responsible for the administration of Communal property, 
and issues the bye-laws which regulate local life and activity (commerce, 
transport, urban police, town cleansing, assistance, schools, hygiene, etc.). 

Dependent Offices: offices of the Communal Administration. 


(1) Art. 115 of the Constitution provides for the creation of autonomous Regions, 
Up to the present only Regions with special Statutes have been created (Trentino and Alto . 
Adige, Val d’Aosta, Sicily and Sardinia). 
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The Organization of Justice 


Juridical activity is concerned with the maintenance and func- 
tioning of the juridical system, which, as defined by Art. 102 of the 
Constitution, is « exercised by regular judges appointed and regulated 
according to the norms of the. judiciary organization». The same 
article states that no extraordinary or special judges may be appointed. 
In order to fulfil its high calling with the necessary impartiality and 
calm, the Magistracy must be independent of all interference from 
the Executive and from all other powers: for this reason the Consti- 
tution states that « the Judges are subject only to the laws » (Art. 101), 
that « The Magistracy is an autonomous organization and is inde- 
pendant of, all other powers » (Art. 104), that « Magistrates cannot 
be removed from office » (Art. 107): they can in fact be exempted 
or suspended from service or transferred, but only by the decision of 
the Supreme Council of the Magistracy (which has still to be set up), 
or with their own consent. Two thirds of the members of the Su- 
preme Council of the Magistracy are elected (apart from the principal 
President and the Procurator General of the Court of Appeal who 
are members by right of office) and one third is elected by Parlia- 
ment (see Art, 104 of the Constitution). 

Justice is administered in the name of the people (Art. 101 of 
the Constitution), civil cases being dealt with in the first instance by 
Justices of the Peace, Praetors of Tribunals, according to the se- 
riousness of the offence, while penal cases are handled by Praetors, 
Tribunals and Assize Courts, again according to the seriousness of 
the offence. The Assize Appeal Courts are a new feature of the 
Italian juridical system, as they serve both as appeal courts against 
the sentences of the Assize Courts, and as first degree courts for 
certain offences. Both the Assize Courts and the Assize Appeal 
Courts, besides the regular judges, consist of six « popular » judges, 
forming a component judiciary body. 

Each Court of Appeal has a Tribunal for Minors. 

The Supreme Court of Appeal has the power to order re-trial 
for legal reasons: it decides on the existence or otherwise of an 
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abstract legal ruling, and on its application to the case in question. 
The Supreme Court, created to « ensure the exact interpretation of 
the law » also ensures respect of the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
different courts. 

While the ordinary judge as a general principle is competent to 
interpret the law, in controversies which concern legitimate interests 

' the organs of administrative justice are competent. The citizen has a 
legitimate interest and not a subjective right when he has a particular 
interest that the Public Administration should faithfully observc à 
certain legal ruling, even if this was created exclusively in view of good 
administration and not for the protection of the individual (1). 

The sphere of jurisdiction of the Council of State is to judge cases 
of legitimate interests, but by the definition of Art. 103 of the Con- 
stitution it is also competent in relation to determined subjective rights, 
clearly indicated by the law. 

The Court of Accounts is another high organ of administrative 
justice, the Second Section of which has jurisdiction in questions of 
civil and accountancy responsability of civil servants, while the ‘Third 
Section has jurisdiction in questions of State pensions. The judges of 
both the Council of State and the Court of Accounts, like the ordinary 
judges, enjoy the privilege of irremovability. 

Another organ of administrative justice is the Administrative 
Provincial Junta, which has jurisdiction in conflicts between individuals 
and local organizations, on certain questions, 

The «Supreme Courts for Public Water-Works » are tribunals 
whose nature has been much discussed. Their competence extends 
to questions of public water, and they are composed of judges of the 
Court of Appeal and officials of the Civil Engineers Dept. 

The Military Tribunals are also of a special nature in that their 
components depend on the Executive, and their competence which the 
last paragraph of Art. 103 of the Constitution indicates in general terms, 
has recently been regulated as stated above. 
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(1) For example the proprietors of land bordering a highway which is under 
construction may be interested that the road should follow the exact line laid down by law. 
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The Constitutional Court 


The greatest « constitutional guarantee » which the Constitution 
provides for the citizen is the Constitutional Court. Art. 134 of the 
Constitution of the Republic defines its tasks: it has been created 
above all to prevent the various organs of the State from passing 
the limits imposed on them by the Constitution. It decides on the 
constitutional legitimacy of Bills and Acts which have the power of 
laws, both in the State and in the Regions, and is empowered to 
declare the laws themselves illegitimate; it also decides on the con- 
flicting spheres of action between the various State organs, between 
ihe State and the Regions and between the different Regions. Under 
Art. 90 of the Constitution it judges charges of high treason or 
attempts against the Constitution brought against the President of 
the Republic, and under Art, 96 it judges charges of misdemeanours 
committed in the exercise of their functions brought against the Prime 
Minister and Ministers, The relations between the Constitutional Court 
and the Magistracy are regulated by Art. 1 of the Constitutional Law 
of February 9, 1948, no. 1 — norms on the judgement of constitutional 
legitimacy and on the guarantees of the independence of the Consti- 
tutional Court — and by Art. 23 of the Law of March 11,1953, no. 87, 

norms of the Constitution and the functioning of the Constitutional 
Court — and with reference to only one of the four tasks assigned to 
the Court (three by the Constitution and one by the Constitutional 
Law of March 11,1953 no. 1, — norms supplementary to the Con- 
stitution concerning the Constitutional Court) the task of adjudging the 
constitutional legitimacy of a Law or legal norm. 

A controversy over the constitutional legitimacy of a law or of 
an act with the force of a Jaw, can only arise when the jurisdictional 
authority, either of their own accord or upon the request of one the 
litigants or of the Public Prosecutor expresses the opinion through an 
official decision that the question raised is «not manifestly unfounded», 
and arranges for the records to be forwarded to the Constitutional 
Court. 
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The sentences and ordinances rejecting requests for appeals on 
questions of constitutional legitimacy are summarized in the « Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale » and in the « Bollettino Ufficiale » of the Region con- 
cerned, within ten days of its official recording. The sentences and 
ordinances of the Constitutional Court, progressively numbered every 
year, are published in full in the « Raccolta Ufficiale delle sentenze 
e delle ordinanze della Corte Costituzionale » (Official Collection of 
the sentences and ordinances of the Constitutional Court) under the 
supervision of a judge named by the Court. The composition oi the 
Court is determined by Art, 135 of the Constitution. It is composed 
of 15 members nominated for 12 years, by the President oí the 
Republic, Parliament and the Supreme Magistracy. 

The great importance of this supreme organ, to which the Con- 
stitution has guaranteed great prestige and the highest possible degree 
of independence is obvious in view of the high functions with which 
it is charged vis-à-vis the Executive, Administrative and Judiciary 
powers. 

The satisfactory progress of public life and peaceful political 
co-existence depend to a large extent on the answers of this court. 


In 1953 the first five judges were elected by the Supreme Magis- 
tracy, both permanent and administrative: Prof, Ernesto Battaglini, 
Prof. Giuseppe Lampis, Prof. Francesco Pantaleo Gabrieli, Dr. 
Antonio Papaldo and Prof. Mario Cosatti. In November 1955 Parlia- 
ment, in joint session, elected a further five judges: Prof. Gaspare 
Ambrosini, Prof. Mario Bracci, Dr. Giuseppe Cappi, Prof. Giovanni 
Cassandro and Prof. Nicola Jaeger. Lastly, on December 3,1955, the 
President of the Republic nominated a further five judges, in the 
persons of Senator Enrico De Nicola, Dr. Gaetano Azzariti, Prof. 
Giuseppe Capograssi, Prof. Giuseppe Castelli Avolio and Prof. To- 
maso Perassi. 

Dr. Giuseppe Lampis and Dr. Capograssi died and Dr. Antonio 
Manca ‘and Biagio Petrocelli were respectively nominated in their 
places. 
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On December 15, 1955, the members of the Constitutional Court 
swore loyalty to the Constitution of the Republic before the Head of 
the State, and then elected Senator Enrico De Nicola as President 
of the Court. 

The Court began work on April 23,1956. 
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PARTIES AND POLITICS 


(1946 - 1950) 


he end of the second World War brought back freedom on 

again to the nation, but the wounds were still gaping and open. | 
had been spared none of the horrors of modern warfare as the fightin:: 
ranged the length and breadth of the peninsula and to these were 
added the disasters of military occupation, internal political division 
and civil war. When the fighting finally came to an end the materia! 
and moral damage was immense; social and economic progress was 
non-existent, Public Administration paralyzed, currency dangerously 
devaluated, while the people were divided and torn by violent political 
passions. Misery reigned everywhere, Particularly in the southern 
provinces and a spirit of revolution pervaded the whole of the cou ntry. 

Such conditions naturally led to repercussions during the imme- 
diate post-war years. Reconstruction was urgent, not only in the prac- 
tical sense, but also morally and politically. The people had to be 
rehabilitated and re-educated in democratic methods of thought and 
action; the creaking structure of the State required Strengthening and, 
most important of all, efforts had to be made to unify the Italians so 
that their joint forces could be directed towards the essential and 
pressing task of rebuilding national life. 

A wave of enthusiasm and optimism Swept through the country 
and now, only ten years after the date of ravaging defeat, Italy, fol- 
lowing the path of democratic ideals, has once again found national 
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unity and returned to her rightful place among the free nations of the 
world, This rebirth of Italy is the work of the Italian people themselves 
and might well be called her « second Risorgimento ». 


In spite of the war, the juridical and constitutional continuity of 
the Italian State was assured and this allowed an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of legal governments, even during the period of hostil- 
ities, These governments were able to spread their jurisdiction as the 
Allies gradually fought their way up the peninsula from the South 
to the North and assumed greater standing and power as the Allied 
Commission gradually withdrew it hold on public affairs. Full sover- 
eign power finally came and free representation was gradually adopted, 
as the institutions of parliamentary democracy were introduced in the 
new atmosphere of freedom, through the election first of the Constit- 
uent Assembly and then of Parliament, A referendum decided the 
fall of the monarchy and the institution of a Republic. 


The early governments were not truly representative, nor could 
they be formed of other than those political exponents who had led 
the struggle against Fascism during the Resistance period or were 
members of political parties which had been reorganized after twenty 
years of exile and suppression. 


Governments formed by the National 
Liberation Committees 


This was the situation which led to the governments formed by the 
National Liberation Committees (Comitati di Liberazione Nazionale), organi- 
zations composed of the old Italian pre-Fascist parties, such as the Liberals, 
the Socialists, the Communists and the Christian Democrats (this party succeeded 
the Italian Peoples Party which was founded in 1919 by Luigi Sturzo). To 
these should be added the Action Party (Partito d'Azione) which grew from 
the «Justice and Freedom Groups» (Gruppi Giustizia e Libertà) of Carlo 
and Nello Rosselli and followed a middle path between Socialism and Liber- 
alism. Another party, the Labour Democrats (Democrazia del Lavoro), organ- 
ized by supporters of the radical and social reform movements, was also inc- 
luded in the Committees. È 

The six party governments which were in power from the Allied entry 
into Rome, June 1944, until the end of the war and the fall of the «Social 
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Republic » set up by the Fascists in the north (April-May 1945), were headed 
by Ivanoe Bonomi, a Socialist and convinced democrat and former Prime 
Minister of pre-Fascist days. 


These governments contained representatives of all the political 
trends which came to the fore after the fall of Fascism and were, con- 
sequently, coalition governments. The unhappy period through which 
Italy was passing called for a huge effort and in any case, since 
Parliament did not exist, there could be no question of opposition. But 
it was this essentially heterogeneous array of political parties which 
made all collaboration extremely difficult. Held together by ideals 
which found their expression in the struggle for liberation, they never- 
theless were completely opposed in their ultimate objectives which 
ranged from revolutionary totalitarianism to complete conservatism. 


The composition of the First Bonomi Government was announced on 
June 9, 1944. It included seven Ministers without Portfolio: Benedetto Croce 
(Italian Liberal Party), Carlo Sforza (Action Party), Meuccio Ruini (Labour 
Democrat Party), Alcide De Gasperi (Christian Democrat Party), Palmiro To- 
gliatti (Italian Communist Party), Giuseppe Saragat (Italian Socialist Party) 
and Alberto Cianca (Action Party). 

Portfolios were distributed as follows: Transport, Cerabona (Labou 
Democrat), War, Casati (Liberal), Navy, Admiral De Courten, Air Forc 
General Piacentini (Independent), Education, De Ruggiero (Action Party), Pub- 
lic Works, Mancini (Socialist), Industry and Commerce, Gronchi (Christia: 
Democrat), Agriculture, Fausto Gullo (Communist), Finance, Siglienti (Action 
sep Treasury, Soleri (Liberal) Justice, Umberto Tupini (Christian Demo. 
crat). 

.  Disagreement over the functions of the National Committees of Liber- 
ation (C.L.N.) and lack of agreement between the parties of the extreme Left 
Wing of the Cabinet (Communists, Socialists and Action Party) and the othe: 
components, very soon brought about a crisis and gave rise to a New Govern 
ment. This was again led by Bonomi but included representatives of only four 
parties. While this new government was being formed, the Allied Commission, 
which controlled all forms of administration in Italy under the terms of the 
Armistice, vetoed the nomination of Carlo Sforza to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. In protest against this move on the part of the Allies, the Socialist 
Party and the Action Party refused to take part in the Government. The new 
Cabinet which was formed on December 9, 1944 was as follows: Prime Min- 
ister and Home Minister, Bonomi; deputy Prime Ministers, Giulio Rodinò 
(Christian Democrat) and Palmiro Togliatti (Communist); Minister without 
Portfolio, Manlio Brosio (Liberal) Foreign Minister, De Gasperi (Christian 
Democrat); Public Works, Ruini (Labour Democrat); Justice, Tupini (Chris- 
tian Democrat); Treasury, Soleri (Liberal); Finance, Pesenti (Communist); War, 
Casati (Liberal); Navy, Admiral De Courten; Air Force, Scialoja (Labour Dem- 
ocrat); Education, Arangio Ruiz (Liberal); Industry, Commerce and Labour, 
Gronchi (Christian Democrat); Agriculture, Gullo (Communist); Transport, 
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Cerabona (Labour Democrat); Post and Telecommunications, Cevolotto (Labour 
ocrat): great importance was attached to the creation of a Ministry for 
cupied Italy which was entrusted to Mauro Scoccimarro (Communist). 
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The beginning of the political struggle which dominated the early 
post-war years in Italy may be traced to these early governments 
drawn from components of the National Committees of Liberation. 
The dominant feature was the strong contrast between those forces 
which aimed at re-establishing, in new forms, the old Liberal Demo- 
cratic conception of the State, and the revolutionary tendencies which 
aimed at destroying the « bourgeois state » and replacing it with insti- 
tutions modelled on the Soviet « people's democracy ». 

The end of the war and the complete liberation of the national 
territory, which permitted representation of the National Committees 
of Liberation operating in northern Italy, made a change in the com- 
position of the Government absolutely necessary. During the period 
which ran from the Armistice to the liberation of the northern prov- 
inces, that is, during a period of paramount importance to the polit- 
ical formation of a new Italy, the south had undergone experiences 
vastly different from the rest of the nation and this greatly influenced 
successive political tendencies in these provinces and the islands. 

On June 20, 1945, Bonomi was succeeded by Professor Ferruc- 
cio Parri of the Italian Action Party. Parri came from the north where 
he had taken an active part in the political administraction of the Na- 
tional Committees of Liberation of North Italy. 


The Cabinet headed by Parri included: Prime Minister and Home 
Minister Parri (Action Party); deputy Prime Ministers, Pietro Nenni (Socialist) 
and Manlio Brosio (Liberal): these two were later nominated Ministers for 
the Constituent Assembly and the Consultive Assembly respectively; Minister 
for Foreign Acairs, De Gasperi (Christian Democrat); Justice, Togliatti (Com- 
munist); Finance, Scoccimarro (Communist); Treasury, Soleri (Liberal); War, 
Jacini (Christian Democrat); Navy, Admiral De Courten; Air Force, Cevolotto 
(Labour Democrat); Education, Arangio Ruiz (Liberal); Public Works, Romita 
(Socialist); Agriculture, Gullo (Communist); Transport, La Malfa (Action Party); 
Post and Telecommunications, Scelba (Christian Democrat); Industry and 
Commerce, Gronchi (Christian Democrat); Reconstruction, Ruini (Labour 
Democrat); Food, Molé (Labour Democrat); Labour, Barbareschi (Socialist); 
Post-war Assistance, Lussu (Action Party). 

Minister Soleri (Treasury) who died suddenly on July 22, was replaced 
by Senator Federico Ricci, also of the Liberal Party, 
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It was during this period that the open contrast between the revo- 
lutionary forces and the supporters of law and order became even 
more acute. The walls and buildings of Italian cities, particu! 
those of Rome, were suddenly plastered with such slogans as « 
Gasperi! Back to the sacristy! » and « We want Nenni and Togliatti 
in the Government! ». Perhaps this was the most uncertain moment 
in Italian post-war politics for it was at this time that the political 
organs of the northern Resistance Movement had to be brought unde: 
the jurisdiction of a government weak in authority and lacking in 
power. 

It was only with difficulty that the military groups which had tak 
en part in the war of liberation were demobilized. Arms and munitions 
of all kinds were carefully hidden by political and para-military group» 
and the nation was buffeted by strikes, demonstrations and the restless- 
ness of a population beaten down by misery, hunger and disunion. 


The First De Gasperi Cabinets. 
the Referendum and the Socialist Spli: 


To put an end to the threatening situation and to the uncertain 
which reigned, leading exponents of the Christian Democrat and Libe: 
al parties, towards the end of 1945 decided to bring about a crisis in 
the existing government. The new Cabinet which was subsequently 
formed, although of the same political trend, brought in Alcide Dv 
Gasperi, leader of the Christian Democrat Party as Prime Minister. 


T De Gasperi's First Government was composed as follows: Prime Min- 
ister and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Alcide De Gasperi (Christian Democrat): 
deputy Prime Minister and Minister for the Constituent Assembly, Pietro Nenni 
(Socialist); Minister without Portfolio and for the Consultive Assembly, Lussu 
(Action Party); Home Minister, Romita (Socialist); Treasury, Corbino (Liberal): 
Justice, Togliatti (Communist); Finance, Scoccimarro (Communist); Industry 
and Commerce, Gronchi (Christian Democrat); Reconstruction, La Malfa (Ac- 
tion Party); War, Brosio (Liberal); Navy, Admiral De Courten, Air Force, Cevo- 
lotto (Labour Democrat); Public Works, Cattani, (Liberal); Post and Telecom- 
munications, Scelba (Christian Democrat); Transport, Lombardi (Action Party); 
Post-War Assistance, Gasparotto (Labour Democrat); Education, Molé (Labour 
Democrat); Labour, Barbareschi (Socialist); Agriculture, Gullo (Communist). 
This Cabinet was formed on December 10, 1945. 
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The advent of De Gasperi as head of the government may be 
considered the turning point in Italian post-war politics, for this period, 
now universally known as the Period of National Reconstruction, 
bears the imprint of his ability and tenacity. 

De Gasperi showed great political ability, firmness of mind and 
acted with great courage yet never showed any signs of bragging over 
the successes he obtained. He concentrated on the material and moral 
reconstruction of the Nation and was able to pilot it successfully to 
the first, free, democratic elections of the post-war years. These were 
held on June 2, 1946, and had two objectives; to determine the consti- 
tutional form chosen by the people, that is, a monarchy or a repub- 
lic, and to elect deputies to the first free Assembly to be created after 
the Fascist period. This Assembly then had the task of drawing up the 
fundamental laws of the new democratic state: the Constitution. 

The results of the Referendum showed 12,717,923 votes in 
favour of a republic and 10,719,284 for the monarchy. It was on the 
basis of these figures that King Humbert II, whose reign had lasted 
barely a month, was compelled to leave Italy while the functions of 
the Head of the State were assumed by the Prime Minister until such 
time as the Assembly should elect a provisional Head of the State. 

These elections also had a very important political significance 
for they irretrievably weakened the most recent political parties such 
as the Action Party and the Labour Democrat Party. They also re- 
vealed the strength of the Christian Democrat Party, the Socialists and 
the Communists. 

Other political parties which obtained a reasonable number of 
votes at these elections were: the Italian Liberal Party, headed by 
Benedetto Croce and which stood for election with a group of inde- 
pendents under the National Democratic Union (Unione Democratica 
Nazionale), the Everyman’s Party (Uomo Qualunque), a typical post- 
war political group founded by Guglielmo Giannini which enjoyed 
considerable success but was very short-lived, the Republican Party, 
which claimed direct ideological descent from Mazzini and Garibaldi 
and, finally, the National Freedom Block (Blocco Nazionale della 
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Liberta) which united the Italian Democratic Party, of monarchist 
inspiration, and various other currents favourable towards the House 
of Savoy. 


The Constituent Assembly met for the first time on June 25, 
1946, and elected Giuseppe Saragat of the Socialist Party as its Presi- 
dent. On June 28, Enrico De Nicola was elected as Provisional Head 
of the Italian Republic. 

The first De Gasperi cabinet remained in power until the election 
of De Nicola, at which time De Gasperi handed in his resignation 
De Nicola called upon De Gasperi to form a new Cabinet, since he 
was the leader of the political party which had obtained the largest 
number of votes. This time, the Action Party and the Labour Demo- 
crat Party left the political scene having been considerably weakened 
by internal disagreements. The Liberal Party also withdrew, having 
expressed doubts as to the outcome of the Referendum. This permitted 
the entry of the Republican Party which, up to this time, had refused 
to take part in the government in order to express its opposition to 
the monarchy. 


De Gasperi officially annaunced his second Cabinet on July 12, 1946 
with the following members: Prime Minister, Home Minister and «ad inter- 
im» Foreign Minister, De Gasperi (Christian Democrat); Minister without 
Portfolio, Pietro Nenni (Socialist); Minister without Portfolio, Macrelli (Re- 
publican); Justice, Gullo (Communist); Finance, Scoccimarro (Communist); 
Treasury, Corbino (late of the Liberal Party but now in the government as 
an Independent); Education, Gonella (Christian Democrat); War, Facchinetti 
(Republican Navy, Micheli (Christian Democrat); Merchant Navy, Aldisio 
(Christian Democrat); Agriculture, Segni (Christian Democrat) Air Force, 
Cingolani (Christian Democrat); Industry and Commerce, Morandi (Socialist); 
Foreign Commerce, Campilli (Christian Democrat); Public Works, Romita 
(Socialist); ‘Transport, Ferrari (Communist); Post and Telecommunications, 
Scelba (Christian Democrat); Post-war Assistance, Sereni (Communist); Labour, 
D'Aragona (Socialist). 

On September 18, 1946, following disagreements with Communist min- 
isters over his financial policy, Corbino resigned and was replaced by the 
Christian Democrat, Bertone. A further change took place on October 11 when 
De Gasperi withdrew from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and handed it over 
to Pietro Nenni. Of the many important moves made by this government, one 
which deserves mention was the drawing up of a preliminary plan for agrarian 
reform. This had been one of the chief points on the programme of the 
Peoples' Party and, later, of the Christian Democrat Party and it was presen- 
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Signor Amintore Fanfani, leade: 
of the Christian Democrat Party. 


Signor Giuseppe Saragat, leader of 
the Italian Social Democrat Party. 


Signor Giovanni Malagodi, 
leader of the Italian Liberal Party. 


Signor Randolfo Pacciardi, 
leader of the Italian Republican Party. 


{ to the Cabinet on October 22 by Antonio Segni. Collaboration between 
political parties in the government, already somewhat difficult, suffered 
a further setback on November 7 after a visit to Belgrade by the Secretary of 
the Italian Communist Party, Togliatti. Togliatti, in fact, backed a compromise 
solution to the problem of Venetia Julia which he had discussed with Marshal 

Tito who also approved. The Secretary of the Communist Party claimed that 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs was in possession of data which clearly showed 
that the population of Gorizia was predominantly Slav. The incident finally 
closed with the complete disowning of Togliatti by the Government. 

Local elections in several large cities, including Rome, were held on 
>mber 10, but the actual number of persons who voted was ‘very low. 
ress of the left wing parties, united under the Peoples’ Bloc (Socialist and 
mmunist) and of the extreme right wing, was noted everywhere. In Rome, the 
veryman’s Party held second place, following the Peoples’ Bloc and preceding 
he Christian Democrat Party. The successes obtained by the right wing per- 
exponents of various other parties to enter the lists for the Everyman’s 
y under Giannini. 

Marked disagreement now broke out within the ranks of the Socialist 
Party (P.S.L), between those who had subscribed to the pact of unity of action 
h the Communists and those who believed in autonomy of action and were 
ly against any dependence on the Communist Party, The party Con- 
which opened at Rome University on January 9, 1947, rapidly showed this 
n and dissident members continued their meetings at Palazzo Barberini, 
voting the creation of the Italian Workers’ Socialist Party (P.S.L.I.), 
g those who voted in favour of this political group were the Minister 
abour, D’Aragona and the President of the Constituent Assembly, Sara- 
who, up to that time, had been the leader of the opposition to the pact 
ity with the Communists. 

This split in the Socialist Party led to” the resignation of Pietro Nenni 
trom the government since, as leader of the Socialists (P.S.I.), he was now 
compelled to reorganize his followers. As a consequence, the government 
resigned, but De Gasperi was once again asked to form another cabinet. 

The third De Gasperi government was formed on January, 31, 1947, 

Those ministers who had defected to the Italian Workers’ Socialist Party 
(P.S.L.L) and exponents of the Republican Party were not included. This Cab- 
inet (which earned the name of the three party government from the number 
of parties included in it) was composed as follows: Prime Minister, De Ga- 
speri (Christian Democrat); Home, Scelba, (Christian Democrat); Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sforza (Independent, after the splits in the Action Party); Justice, Gullo 
(Communist); Agriculture, Segni (Christian Democrat); Education, Gonella 
(Christian Democrat); Defence, Gasparotto (Independent); Post and Telecom- 
munications, Cacciatore (Socialist); Merchant Navy, Aldisio (Christian Dem- 
ocrat); Public Works, Sereni (Communist); Foreign Commerce, Vanoni (Christian 
Democrat); Transport, Ferrari (Communist); Finance and Treasury, Campilli 
(Christian Democrat); Industry and Commerce, Morandi (Socialist); Labour, 
Romita (Socialist). Following the resignation of Saragat the Presidency of the 
SEDEM n Assembly was taken over by Umberto Terracini of the Communist 

arty. 


The disagreements between the parties represented in the Government did 
not grow any less and were finally summed up by Togliatti on February 20 
when he said: « Either a perpetual crisis or a Communist programme ;—After 
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further internal troubles, the three party government resigned, only 100 days 
from its formation. 

Both Nitti and Orlando then tried to form new governments but, wi 
the failure of both, De Gasperi was again approached. He drew up his four 
cabinet on May, 30, 1947, excluding the Communists and the Socialists. 1 
new cabinet included eleven Christian Democrat ministers and five so-called 
« technical experts », including the Liberal, Luigi Einaudi, who became depi!y 
Prime Minister and took over the Treasury and the Ministry of Finance w 
specific instructions to halt growing inflation. During its first meeting. 
Cabinet decided to create a Ministry of the Budget, to be taken over by Einauci, 
and the Ministries of the Treasury and Finance were passed respectively io 
Giuseppe Pella (Christian Democrat) and Professor Gustavo Del Veechio (In 
dependent) The other ministers included in the government were: Foreign 
Affairs, Sforza (Independent); Home Minister, Scelba (Christian Demo H 
Justice, Grassi (Independent); Defence, Cingolani, (Christian Democrat); Educ: 
tion, Gonella (Christian Democrat); Public Works, Tupini (Christian Democr 
Agriculture, Segni (Christian Democrat); Transport, Corbellini (Independe 
Post and Telecommunications, Merlin (Christian Democrat); Industry and C. 
merce, Togni (Christian Democrat); Labour, Fanfani (Christian Democ: 
Foreign Commerce, Merzagora (Independent); Merchant Navy, Cappa (C 
tian Democrat). 


The Constituent Assembly now found itself faced with the hard 
task of ratifying the Peace Treaty which had been forced uncon.i- 
tionally on Italy. After a spirited debate, during which members 
stressed the reasons why this country had been forced to sign conc: 
tions which the national conscience could only reject as unacceptab!e, 
the Assembly finally ratified the Treaty on July 31, 1947. This shou)! 
have meant that Italy would enter the United Nations immediately but, 
on August 21, the Soviet Union imposed the first of a long series oí 
vetoes designed at keeping this country out of the family of nations. 


The Political Elections of April 18, 1948 


On the eve of the elections the political parties were intent on 
regrouping themselves and several splits took place. Argument raged 
within the Everyman's Party Front (Fronte dell'Uomo Qualunque) 
and ended in several exponents resigning and founding the Nationalist 
Movement for Social Democracy (Movimento Nazionalista per la De- 
mocrazia Sociale) with a platform very similar to that of the Every- 
man’s Party, but with strong monarchist tendencies. A considerable 
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sumber of members of the Everyman’s Party were greatly drawn to 
another new political group, the Italian Social Movement (M.S.I. Mo- 
vimento Sociale Italiano) which vaunted a « National Socialist » pro- 
imme which was not too removed from principles adopted by the 
mer Fascist government. Monarchist circles had created the Nation- 
al Monarchist Party (Partito Nazionale Monarchico) with leaders 
such as Alfredo Covelli and the shipbuilder Achille Lauro. On Octo- 
ver 20, the last remaining members of the Action Party finally gave 
up the unequal struggle and were absorbed by the Republicans, the 
Socialists and the Communists. A similar decision was reached a few 
days later by the Labour Democrats, members either joining the Liber- 
al Party or the Republicans. A few preferred to remain as Independ- 


ents. 


This movement among the parties led to the government changing its 
y in order to permit the entry of democratic Left Wing parties. Talks with 
leaders of these parties brought about a re-shuffle in the Cabinet which 
s, then, composed of the following ministers: Prime Minister, De Gasperi 
ristian Democrat); Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Budget, 
udi (Liberal, in the government as an Independent); Deputy Prime Min- 
ers without Portfolios, Pacciardi (Republican) and Saragat (Italian Workers 
t Party); Foreign Affairs, Sforza (Independent, later of the Republican 
Defence, Facchinetti (Republican); Home, Scelba (Christian Democrat); 
e, Pella (Christian Democrat); Treasury, Del Vecchio (Independent); 
Grassi (Independent, later entered the Liberal Party); Industry and Com- 
Tremelloni (Italian Workers’ Socialist Party); Public Works, Tupini 
(Christian Democrat); Education, Gonella (Christian Democrat): Transport, 
Corbellini (Independent, later entered the Christian Democrat Party); Labour, 
Fanfani (Christian Democrat); Merchant Navy, Cappa (Christian Democrat); 
Agriculture, Segni (Christian Democrat); Foreign Commerce, Merzagora (In- 
pendent); Post and Telecommunications, D’Aragona (Italian Workers’ So- 
cialist Party); Minister without Portfolio, Togni (Christian Democrat), 


On December 22, the Constituent Assembly completed its draft- 
ing of the Constitution and approved the final text by 453 votes 
to 62. It came into force on January 1, 1948. 

The political parties now began to line up in preparation for the 
elections. The congress of the Italian Communist Party, held in 
Milan in January, resulted in the re-election of the same executives 
and the approval of an electoral platform based on a bloc of Left Wing 
forces.. The Liberal Patry and the Everyman’s Patry Front decided 
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to ally themselves, creating a National Bloc in which Nitti and sever: 
other Independents participated. 

The Socialist Party (P.S.I.) congress, which took place in Rome 
at the end of January, concluded with the decision to join the People» 
Democratic ‘Front (Fronti Democratici Popolari) sponsored by the 
Communists, 

The Italian Workers’ Socialist Party (P.S.L.L) met in Naples «t 
the beginning of February and approved the party's participation in 
the government. Another blow to the Socialist party (P.S.L) was the 
resignation of Ivan Matteo Lombardo and various other important 
members. The Socialist Union (Unione Socialista), formed by thos: 
dissidents and other Socialists who had left the party previously 
(among them was Tranquilli, better known under his pen name ^! 
Ignazio Silone), now formed an electoral alliance with the Jialion 
Workers’ Socialist Party. The National Monarchist Party also ca 
to an agreement with various minor political groups of the same ten: 
encies for the purpose of presenting common lists. 

With the parties thus arrayed, voting took place on APRIL ; 
1948, 89.1% of the electorate casting a vote. The Christian Demo: «4 
Party obtained a solid victory with 12,712,762 votes, giving it «n 
absolute majority in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The second place was taken by the People’s Democratic Front, 
composed of the Communists, Socialists (P.S.L) and other l-'t 
Wing parties, with 8,137,047 votes. This was followed, at a consid: 
able distance, by the Union of Socialists (Socialist Union plus Italian 
Worker's Socialist Party) with 1,858,346 votes, and by the various other 
parties and political groups of minor importance. Membership of the 
Chamber of Deputies resulted as follows; Christian Democrats, 305 
deputies; People’s Democratic Front, 179 deputies; Union of Socialists, 
29 deputies; National Bloc, 16 deputies; National Monarchist Party 
and other monarchist groups, 12 deputies; Republican Party, 7 depu- 
ties; Italian Social Movement, (M.S.I.), 4 deputies; other groups (Mi- 
nority groups, Italian Peasants’ Party, Sardinian Party, etc.), 5 deputies. 

The elections for the Chamber of Deputies were accompanied 
by those for the Senate. 
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For the Senate the elections were held through a modified form of 
the uninominal constituency system, providing for grouping within the 
sion of candidates belonging to the same party, in order to utilize 
the « remainder » votes. 

Besides those elected, the first Senate included 107 senators by 
right, as laid down in the Constitution, and De Nicola, who became a 
Senator for Life by virtue of his being an ex-President of the Italian 
Kepublic. Other Senators for Life were nominated at a later date by 
the President of the Republic, for special services to the country as 
provided for in the Constitution. 

The Christian Democrat Party also gained the majority in the 
elections for the Senate with 131 seats, followed by the People’s 
Democratic Front (Communists, Socialists, etc.) with 72. Taking into 
consideration those senators who had been nominated for life, or by 
virtue of particular rights, the Senate was composed as follows: Chris- 
tian Democrats, 149 senators; Communist Party, 67 senators; Socialist 
Party (P.S.I.), 39 senators; Left Wing Democrats, 7 senators (Total 
People's Democratic Front, 113); Italian Workers’ Socialist Party 
(P.S.L.I.) 18 senators; Liberals, 10 senators; Republicans, 10 sena- 
iors; Mixed group, 37. 

On May 11, a joint session of the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate elected Luigi Einaudi as President of the Republic. De Nicola 
was elected President of the Senate (he resigned in June, 1952, and 
was succeeded by Paratore) while Giovanni Gronchi assumed the 
same office in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Political Consequences of the Elections 
and Subsequent Governments 
formed by De Gasperi 


The electoral successes of the democratic parties and the personal 
success of Alcide De Gasperi came at a decisive moment in national 
and international affairs and gave the Nation a five year period of 
political stability. De Gasperi, in fact, took advantage of this to intro- 
duce a policy of general pacification and, with a more tranquil atmos- 
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phere, began laying the foundations of orderly national reconstruction 
and the consolidation of democratic principles. 

Currency now became stable, wholesale reconstruction in all 
economic sectors began to get under way and a moderate land reform 
act was introduced in order to ensure a more equal distribution of th 
land, especially in the zones dominated by the big land owners. Finan- 
cial intervention in favour of the economically backward provinces of 
southern Italy and the Italian Islands was encouraged, while specia! 
legislation was debated and approved for the purpose of encouragi!; 
development in these same zones. A special organization, known ns 
The Southern Italy Development Fund (Cassa del Mezzogiorno), 
was created and given the specific task of drawing up plans for public 
works and land reclamation and transformation over a twelve you 
period. 


Following the normal custom, De Gasperi handed in his resignation 'o 
the new President of the Republic once the elections were over. But he vos 
again asked to form a new government, This time, the new De Gasperi C^ 
inet showed considerable changes in its composition, while the Liberals 
entered the government. Ministers were drawn from four parties; the Chris 
tian Democrats, Italian Workers’ Socialist Party, Republicans and Liber is. 
Party representation was as follows: Prime Minister, Alcide De Gasperi (Chi 
tian Democrat); deputy Prime Ministers, Piccioni (Christian Democ 
Porzio (Independent); deputy Prime Minister and Merchant Navy, g 
(Italian Worker's Socialist Party); Minister without Portfolio, Giovannini (Li: 
eral); Minister without Portfolo, Tremelloni (Italian Workers Socialist Party); 
Foreign Affairs, Sforza (Republican); Home, Scelba (Christian Democrat); Justice 
Grassi (Liberal); Treasury and Budget, Pella (Christian Democrat); Fir 
Vanoni (Christian Democrat); Defence, Pacciardi (Republican); Education 
nella (Christian Democrat); Public Works, Tupini (Christian Democrat); i 
culture, Segni (Christian Democrat); Transport, Corbellini (Christian Democrat); 
Post and Telecommunications, Jervolino (Christian Democrat); Industry and 
Commerce, 1. M. Lombardo (Socialist Union); Labour, Fanfani (Christian Dem- 
ocrat); Foreign Commerce, Merzagora (Independent). This government was 
formed on May 23, 1948. 

The results of the April elections gave rise to widespread discussions in 
many of the political parties. The Italian Workers’ Socialist Party (P.S.L.I.) con- 
tinued its efforts to obtain unity between all socialist forces, including the Italian 
Socialist Party (P.S.L), or at least to unite some of them. But the Italian Soc- 
ialist Party (P.S.L) again voted in favour of continued cooperation with the 
Communists. A non-member of Parliament, Alberto Jacometti, was elected 
party secretary while Pietro Nenni took over the leadership of the parliamen- 
tary group. On July 14, an attempt to assassinate Palmiro Togliatti provoked 
serious disorders and the General Confederation of Italian Labour, (C.G.LL.), 
Communist controlled, proclaimed a general strike. Such action led to the 
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non-communist members breaking away officially on August 31, and founding 
a new trades union organization under the name of the Italian Confederation 
of Free Trades Unions (Confederazione Italiana dei Sindacati Liberi - C.I.S.L.). 
in the following October, Lucifero resigned as Secretary of the Liberal Party 
ind was succeeded in the following January 1949 by Bruno Villabruna. The 
; secretary immediately opened discussions for the unification of all Liberal 
es with exponents of the group which had abandoned the party after the 
1947 congress and various Independents of Liberal tendencies. Discussions 
vere also under way, at this time, for Socialist unity and Romita, who openly 
red this, was severely censured and suspended by the Italian Socialist Party 
I.) which refused to listen to any overtures. The congress of the Italian 
Workers’ Socialist Party (P.S.L.L) at Milan again approved the party's particip- 
iion in the Government and confirmed the re-election of Simonini as Party 
retary. In the Christian Democrat Party, Piccioni resigned as Party Secret- 
and was replaced by. Cappi. 

During the following March, the Chamber of Deputies held the longest 
sitting in Italian parliamentary history with fifty consecutive hours of debating. 
In spite of the determined opposition of the Social-communists, the sitting con- 
cluded with the approval of Italy's membership of the Atlantic Pact by 342 
votes to 170. 

Conversations between the various exponents of democratic socialism 
continued, in the hope that some form of unity could be brought about. Further 
support for this arose from the fact that the Italian Socialist Party (P.S.L) was 
expelled from the Socialist International (Comisco) in May 1949, following 
ihe party. congress at Florence which voted for continued collaboration with 
the Communists. The Italian Workers’ Socialist Party (P.S.L.I.) and the 
dissident members of the Italian Socialist Party (P.S.L) (headed by Romita) 
held congresses in June in the hope of speeding up unification. 

Other political parties were also holding their annual congresses about 
this time. The Christian Democrats traced out a government programme during 
a meeting in Venice from June 2-5. The opinions expressed by members advo- 
cating a centre policy won the day, although the left wing members of the 
party, led by Dossetti and Fanfani obtained reasonable success. Paolo Emilio 
Taviani was elected as Party Secretary. 

Meeting in Rome from July 9 to 12, the Liberal Party confirmed Raf- 
faele De Caro's nomination as President and Benedetto Croce as Honorary 
President. Villabruna was re-elected Secretary and was authorized to continue 
his efforts towards unification. The uncertaintly of the two parties led to a 
re-shuffle in the Government since the representatives of the Italian Workers’ 
Socialist Party (P.S.L.L), Lombardo and Saragat both resigned and were re- 
placed by Bertone (Industry and Commerce) and Corbellini (Merchant Navy), 
both Christian Democrats. During the same period (November, 1949), the func- 
tions of the Minister of the Treasury were delegated by Pella to undersecretary 
Malvestiti (Christian Democrat), Since discussions towards Socialist unity con- 
tinued to be very laborious, Romita founded the United Socialist Party (P.S.U., 
Partito Socialista Unitario) at the end of a congress held in Florence during 
the first week of December. 

Elements from the Italian Workers’ Socialist Party began to flock round 
Romita’s new political group and one of these, Mondolfo, was appointed Secre- 
tary, The Italian Workers’ Socialist Party, during its annual congress, held in 
Naples in January 1950, took note of what had happened and confirmed its 
«conditional confidence » in De Gasperi’s Cabinet. 
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The decisions reached by the various Socialist trends made a re-shuffle in 
the Government more than necessary. The crisis, which began with the res- 
ignation of De Gasperi, concluded on January 26 with the formation of a 
Cabinet in which the Liberals refused to take part. This was the seventh / 
Gasperi Cabinet (but only the sixth, if the government formed in May 19 
after De Gasperi had offered his resignation and had been refused, is consid 
as simply a re-shuffle). Members of this new government were as follow 
Prime Minister, De Gasperi (Christian Democrat); Ministers without Portfolio, 
Campilli (Christian Democrat), La Malfa (Republican), Petrilli (Christian Derr 
ocrat Home, Scelba (Christian Democrat); Foreign Affairs, Sforza, (Repuò 
lican); Justice, Piccioni (Christian Democrat); Finance, Vanoni (Christian I 
ocrat); Budget and Treasury, Pella (Christian Democrat); Defence, Paccia’ 
(Republican); Education, ‘Gonella (Christian Democrat); Public Works, Aldis 
(Christian Democrat); Agriculture, Segni (Christian Democrat); Transport, 
D'Aragona (Italian Workers' Socialist Party); Merchant Navy, Simonini (Italian 
Workers’ Socialist Party); Post and Telecommunications, Spataro (Christi 
Democrat); Labour, Marazza (Christian Democrat); Industry and Commerc: 
Togni (Christian Democrat); Foreign Commerce, Lombardo (entered the Italian 
Worchers’ Socialist Party, while other exponents of the Socialist Union passed 
over to the United Socialist Party). In April, Gonella also took over the 
functions of Secretary of the Christian Democrat Party, replacing Taviani. 

The presence of the Italian Workers’ Socialist Party (P.S.L.I.) in the 
Government made attempts at Socialist unification all the more difficult an 
in April, the trades union members of the United Socialist Party (P.S.U.), v 
had quitted the General Confederation of Italian Labour (C.G.I.L.), founded 
the Italian Labour Union (U.LL.). 

‘Discussions over proposed Socialist unification continued throughout th 
summer on the express request of the Socialist International and in Sep- 
tember, the secretaryship of the United Socialist Party (P.S.U.) was tal n 
over by Tranquilli (Ignazio Silone). In May, the Republican Party held it 
congress at Leghorn and Oronzo Reale was elected Party Secretary. The con- 
gress of the Italian Social Movement, due to be held at Bari in October, v 
banned by the police for reasons of public order, because several members t 
the movement openly supported former Fascist doctrines. On November 
the. Cabinet approved a new law suppressing Fascist activities in the coun y 
which was finally passed by the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate after 
lengthy and laborious discussions. By the following December, both Houses 
were intent on studying new legislation relative to local elections which intro 
duced a «majority prize », and the grouping together of separate lists. 


The Unification of the Social Democrais, 
the Socialist Coalition and the Local Elections of 1951 


The Congress of the Italian Socialist Party was held at Bologna 
in January 1951 and members confirmed the party line of the pre- 
ceding years. Once again, various exponents of the party decided 
that they would resign and this time they included Matteo Matteotti. 
During the same month, two Communist deputies, Cucchi and Magna- 
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RESULTS OF THE GENERAL ELECTIONS OF 7 JUNE 1953 


Valid list votes in the election for the Chamber of Deputies showing 
the lists which obtained seats per Party according 
to geographical boundaries 
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ni, :bandoned the party to found the Italian Workers’ Movement (Mo- 
vimento dei Lavoratori Italiani), for the most part composed of dissi- 
it members of all the various Socialist trends. Socialist unity was 
ly achieved in March when agreement was reached between the 
xecutives of the Italian Workers’ Socialist Party (P.S.L.L) and the 
United Socialist Party (P.S.U.) It was finally ratified by the delibera- 
ting bodies of both parties. Practical application of this unity started 
on May 1, 1951, and a new name was assumed (Partito Socialista 
It:liano), the 7talian Socialist Party (Italian Branch of the Socialist 
International). This name, however, was only temporary and was later 
changed to the Italian Democratic Socialist Party (P.S.D.I. - Par- 
tito Socialista Democratico Italiano). The Socialdemocrat ministers 
resigned from the government on this occasion and a re-shuffle led 
to their replacement by La Malfa (Foreign Commerce, substituting 
Lombardo), by the Christian Democrats Perrilli (Merchant Navy, 
in place of Simonini) and Campilli, (Transport, in place of D'Arago- 
nu). During this same period (April), the Italian Communist Party 
held its congress in Rome and closed with delegates unanimously ap- 
proving nominations proposed by the outgoing executives. 

In May and June, several important local elections were held 
and their outcome was anxiously awaited by both the public and 
the political parties. The provincial elections (May 27 and June 3) 
mobilized 15,005,376 electors for the most part from the North. The 
Christian Democrat Party suffered a loss in the number of votes ob- 
‘ained but still remained the strongest party with 5,830,178 votes, 
equal to 38.9%. The Italian Communist Party, the Italian Socialist 
Party (P.S.I.) and the Left Wing Independents followed (these had 
united their forces and presented one candidate for the three parties 
in each province) with 37.1% of the total. The Social Democrats 
(P.S.D.I.), who were not yet united in all the provinces, obtained 
9.6% of the total number of votes cast and maintained the third place 
won in the political elections. The Liberals and the Italian Social Move- 


ment also gained some ground. 


n Because of the quantity of work he was called upon to do within the 
Christian Democrat Party administration, Gonella resigned as Minister of 
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Education on July 4. On July 16, the Government resigned, but the President 
of the Republic again asked De Gasperi to form a Cabinet, his seventh. A re- 
shuffle was absolutely necessary since the Socialdemocrats had definitely left 
the Government after their unification. De Gasperi's seventh government was 
as follows: Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs, De Gasperi (Christian Dem- 
ocrat); deputy Prime Minister and Minister without Portfolio, Piccioni (Chris- 
tian Democrat); Minister without Portfolio, Sforza (Republican); Home, Scelb< 
(Christian Democrat); Justice, Zoli (Christian Democrat); Finance and «ad 
interim » Treasury, Vanoni (Christian Democrat); Budget, Pella, (Christian Dem 
ocrat); Defence, Pacciardi (Republican); Education, Segni (Christian Demo- 
crat); Public Works, Aldisio (Christian Democrat); Agriculture, Fanfani (Christ 
ian Democrat); Trasporti, Malvestiti (Christian Democrat); Post and Telecom 
munications, Spataro (Christian Democrat); Industry and Commerce, Campilli 
(Christian Democrat); Labour, Rubinacci (Christian Democrat); Foreign Com- 
merce, La Malfa (Republican); Merchant Navy, Cappa (Christian Democrat); 
for the first time a woman was nominated to the Government, Angela Cingolani 
Guidi being appointed Under-Secretary to the Ministry for Industry and Com- 
merce. 

Efforts towards Liberal unity were continuing and a final « con 
vention of unity » was held in Turin on December 7. In spite of an 
appeal launched by De Gasperi to the democratic parties to share 
the responsibilities of the Government (December 24), the Liberals 
decided to maintain an attitude of « constitutional opposition » sim- 
ilar to that practised by the Socialdemocrats. The latter held 
congress in Bologna in January 1952 and decided on a definite tit! 
for the group which then became known as the Italian Democrat: 
Socialist Party (P.S.D.I. - Partito Socialista Democratico Italiano). 
Romita was nominated Party Secretary. A re-shuffle took place in 
the government on February 2 and Giuseppe Pella became Ministe: 
of the Treasury, a post held « ad interim » by Vanoni. 

The campaign for the local elections now got under way since 
many provinces and local councils had not been included in the 
elections held in 1951. Once again, as in the preceding year, the 
four centre parties (Christian Democrats, Socialdemocrats, Republi- 
cans and Liberals) grouped their lists nearly everywhere; the Left 
Wing parties (Communists, Socialists and Left Wing Independents) 
either grouped their lists or presented single lists. The Italian Social 
Movement (M.S.I.) formed a temporary coalition with the National 
Monarchist Party and other minor Right Wing groups and presented 


grouped lists. The elections were held on May 25 and the results 
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were not very different from those held in the north during the pre- 
ceding year. The right wing parties showed themselves to be a little 
stronger than in the north, however. 


The New Electoral Law 
and the General Elections of 1953 


The agreement reached between the four centre parties for the 
local elections grew much stronger in view of the general elections 
due to be held in 1953. Cabinet collaboration became the set formu- 
la for the centre parties after the exit of the Social-communists and 
continued with but few interruptions. In the summer, the four par- 
ties reached an agreement on the new electoral law: for the elec- 
tion to the Chamber of Deputies, a new proportionate-majority sys- 
tem based on four main points, was adopted. These points covered: 
1) Grouping of party lists presented separately (apparentamento); 
2) concession of a « majority prize » (consisting of a fixed number 
of seats, first approved at 385 and later reduced to 380) to the group 
winning the elections; 3) a « quorum » of 50.0146, (minimum absolute 
majority) below which the « majority prize » would not come into ef- 
fect and the proportional system, followed in other elections, would 
be used; 4) a « national quotient » aimed at making the number of 
votes necessary to elect a candidate the same in all constituencies 
(either for candidates of the majority party or of minority parties); 
at the same time redistributing the remainder votes for the different 
lists in order to avoid the frequent phenomenon of wasted votes. 

The agreement on the new electoral system, which the execu- 
tives of the four parties finally reached in November, was brought be- 
fore the Chamber of Deputies and fought by the Opposition who used 
every method at its disposal to avoid approval. The Christian Dem- 
ocrat Party held its congress in Rome at the end of the month and 
delegates approved the general agreement reached over the electoral 
law and the general policies of the Government. Particular reference 
was made to the extensive programme of public works effected dur- 
ing the preceding years. 
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RESULTS OF THE GENERAL AND LOCAL ELECTIONS 1946-1953 


Constituent Chamber of Provincial | Chamber of 
Assembly 1946 Deputies 1948 {and Regional (6) Deputies 1953 
| | "Votes * Votes % | Votes IE: 


Votes % 


Seats 


Seats 


Electors ..| 28,005,449 — 29,117,554) — 30,219,822) — 30,267,080 — 
Voters .. | 24,947,187 89.1 26,854,203 | 92.2 26,620,224 38.1 28,286,610 93.5 
Valid votes | 22,968,286 92.1] — | 26,220,150 97.6 24,678,050 92,6! 27,087,601 95.4 


Christian | 
Democrats | | 
(D.C. ..| 8,080,664 35.2) 207 12,712,562 48.5 305| 8,853,798 35.9 10,834,466 40. 0 262 


Italian So- | 
cial Dem- I 


compresi | 
nel P.S.I. | — | — |(3)1,858,346| 7.7 33| 1,868,076) 7.6 1,222,957, 4.5 10 
| | | 
Italian Lib | | | 
eral Par- | | 
ty (P-L.L) (1) 1,560,638) 6.8) 41 (4) 1,004,889) 3.3 19 871,135) 3.5 815,929) 3.0 14 
Italian Re | 
publican 
Party 
(P.R.L) .| 1,003,007 4.4) 23 652,477) 255 9 596,108, 2.4 
Everyman’s| 
(Party 
(U.Q) ..| 1,211,956) 5.3| 30 (4) um xi As 
Italian Com- 
munist 
Party | 
(P.C.L) .| 4,356,686 79.0| 104 8,137,047 (31,0) 4,520,645 18.3 6,120,709 22 6 143 
Italian So- | j 
cialist | I 
Party | f | | 
(P.S.L) .| 4,758,129 20.7) 115 (Peoples’ Bloc)'| 113) 2,920,215 11.8 3,441,014 127 75 
National | 
Monarch- | 
ist Party | 
(P.N.M.).(2) 637,328 2.8) 16(5) 729,174) 2.8 14 978,009| 4.0 1,854,850 6.8 40 
Italian So- | 
cial Move-) | 
ment | | | 
MSD | -—  |—|—| 526670] 2.0 6| 1,697,128] 6.9) .1,579,880| 59 29 
(1) National Democratic Union. (2) National Freed BI siali Jnion. 
(4) National Bloc. (5) National Monarchist Party and National n a Workers’ Al 
Hogeo Provine] 1951-52 and Regional Trentino-Alto Adige 1952, Sicily 1951, Valle 


438,149) 7 | 5 


The new electoral law was approved by Parliament after a lengthy 
and extremely hard struggle against the Opposition which also 
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opened a propaganda campaign against the law ‘throughout the 
untry. 

The elections of June 7, 1953 followed, but the results brought 
none of the parties:a majority large enough to enable them to take 
advantage of the « prize » provided for by the law. 

The tables on pages 76 and 77 show the results of the elections 
held on June 7, 1953, which are compared to those obtained in 
preceding ones. 


ELECTIONS FOR THE SENATE 


| fi ) Electors: 25,874,809 =p ( Electors: 27,150,789 
| 1948} Voters: 23842919 1953} Voters: 28493388 
t $i È t 93.9% 
PARTIES (percen! = P 95) (percentage 7e) 
s nators 
i Senators Valid Seats 
| Valid votes! % [elected Po votes % assigned 
Christian Democrats | 
D.C) vee enn | 10,875,033/48.0, 131 15 | 9,894,754 | 40.7 116 
lialian Communist. AI 
ty (P.C.L ARIA 5,080,143 | 20.9 54 
2) 6,969,1 aes 
talian Socialist Party (7) 7 9 71221308| | 172 29 ‘ 
ve È g | 2,929,906 | 12.1 28 
Icommunists | 
(P.C.1.+P.S.1.) | 3e o = m 418,940 17 4 
ftalian Liberal Party | 
(PLI) (3)... ve | 1,216,934) 54 1 6 720,698 3.0 3 
Socialist Union 943,219} 4.2 8 12 988,778 4l 4 
National Monarchist 
Party (P.N.M.).... 393,510) 1.7| 3 — | 1,734,275 7.1 16 
n Re | 
iy (P.R.I. 594,178| 2.6) 4 B 225,611 0.9 (4) — 
Italian 
(MS. | 164,092| 0.7 1 — | 1,482,101 6.1 9 
Others (5) 1,501,202! 6.6 1 23 824,340 3.4 (0 3 
Total 22,657,290,100 | 237 96 |24,299,546 | 100 (1) 237 


(1) On October I, 1952: for life, or for the first term of the Senate. (2) Presented 
a common list under the «Popular Democratic Front for Peace, Liberty and Work ». 
(3) Joined with the Everyman's Party and other parties, in the « National Bloc». (4) Two 
elected joined with D.C. groups, and under the symbol of the Ivy Leaf (Republican) 
together’ with the Shield with the Cross (Christian Democrat), included in the 116 
Christian Democrats. (5) Groups formed under a mixed symbol: «Ivy Leaf» and «Shining 
Sun» (P.R.I. and P.S.L.L) which obtained 607,792 votes, or 2.7%. (6) National Democratic 
Alliance (1 elected). South Tyrolean People's Party, Sardinian Action Party and mixed 
groups of the central parties (2 elected), People's Union and independents not grouped 
with the democratic parties; none elected, (7) The other Senators to be nominated às soon 
as the Senate reform is determined. 
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A careful examination of the data contained in these tables brings 
to light the following points: 


1) the four centre parties (Christian Democrats, Social Demo- 
crats, Liberals and Republicans) which had grouped together, ob- 
tained the absolute majority in the Senate and a simple majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies although the « majority prize » provided fo: 
under the electoral law did not apply; 

2) The Christian Democrat Party remained the strongest o! 
the Italian political parties and, although not obtaining the successes 
it had enjoyed in 1948, had considerably improved its position as re 
gards the provincial elections of 1951-52. 

3) The left wing parties (Communists and Socialists) ma le 
progress mainly in southern Italy and the Italian Islands; 

4) The National Monarchist Party showed an increase from 
4% in 1951 and 1952 to 6.8%, while the Italian Social Movement 
dropped from 6.9% to 5.9%; 

5) The Social Democrat Party and the Republican Par: 
dropped respectively from 7.6% to 4.5% and from 2.496 to 1.6' 

6) The difference ascertained by the Central Electoral Offic: 
between the votes gained by the candidates of the centre parties aud 
those of all the others was only 109,975. 

These elections opened a period of uncertainty in Italy, since the 
government majority was very small. 


After long and difficult negotiations with the parties forming the demo 
cratic Centre, all more or less shaken by a common disappointment, De Gasperi. 
unable to form a four party Cabinet, presented the President of the Republic 
with an entirely Christian Democrat government on July 15, 1953. This was 
as follows: 

Prime Minister and Foreign Affairs, De Gasperi; deputy Prime Minister, 
Piccioni, Minister without Portfolio for the « Southern Italy Development Fund » 
and Underdeveloped Zones, Campilli; Home, Fanfani; Justice, Gonella; Budget 
and Treasury, Pella; Finance, Vanoni; Defence, Codacci-Pisanelli; Education, 
Bettiol; Public Works, Spataro; Agriculture, Salomone; Transport, Togni; Post 
and Telecommunications, Merlin; Industry, Gava; Labour, Rubinacci; Foreign 
Commerce, Taviani; Merchant Navy, Mattarella. 

The Chamber of Deputies refused a vote of confidence to the Govern- 
ment, the only deputies in favour being those of the Christian Democrat Party. 
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Contrary votes were cast by the Communists, Socialists (P.S.I.), Monarchists 
and deputies of the Italian Social Movement (M.S.L) The representatives of' 
ihe other centre parties did not vote: Socialdemocrats (P.S.D.I.) and Liberals, 
and this led to the failure of De Gasperi’s attempts. 


The Pella Cabinet 


After another Christian Democrat, Attilio Piccioni, had made a 
further attempt to form a government, the President of the Republic 
turned to Giuseppe Pella, Minister of the Budget in the preceding De 
Gasperi Cabinet. 


The Pella government, which presented itself to Parliament as a transi- 
al one, with more administrative than political aspirations, obtained a vote 
nfidence in both the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate on August 22 
24, It was composed’ of members of the Christian Democrat Party and 
n Independent « technicians». The members were: Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Minister of the Budget, Giuseppe Pella; Minister 
without Portfolio, Pietro Campilli; Minister without Portfolio, Salvatore Scoca; 
Home, Amintore Fanfani; Justice, Antonio Azara; Finance, Ezio Vanoni; Treas- 
ury, Silvio Gava; Defence, Paolo Emilio Taviani; Education, Antonio Segni; 
Agriculture, Rocco Salomone; Transport, Bernardo Mattarella; Post and Tele- 
communications, Modesto Panetti; Industry and Commerce, Pietro Malvestiti; 
Labour and Social Assistance, Leopoldo Rubinacci; Foreign Commerce, Costan- 
tino Bresciani Turroni; Merchant Navy, Fernando Tambroni; Public Works, 
Umberto Merlin. 


The Trieste crisis came to a head during the Pella government, 
following a speech made by Marshal Tito at Sambasso in which he 
denied the validity of the Tripartite Declaration and claimed that 
Zone B belonged to Yugoslavia. This speech drew forth a very firm 
reply from Giuseppe Pella. On September 13, 1953, the Italian Prime 
Minister appealed from the Capitol to the British and ‘Americans 
and warned them that the Trieste question would be the testing 
ground of western alliance. The decisive words of the Prime 
Minister were favourably accepted by widespread public opinion and 
by various political parties, 

However, the crisis of Trieste gradually increased, particularly 
after the unfortunate events which took place in the city during 
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armistice ceremonies on November 4. The police opened fire on 
demonstrators, killing two and wounding forty. 

In January 1954, the Pella Government, forced by events to take 
a definite political line, or to « qualify » itself, as the political jargon 
of the moment expressed it, was compelled to resign and the President 
of the Republic, after the ritual discussions, chose another Christian 
Democrat, Amintore Fanfani. 


Fanfani selected another one party Cabinet which again included sey 
Independent «technicians». This new government included: Prime Mi 
Amintore Fanfani; Minister without Portfolio for the Southern Italy Develop 
ment Fund, and for the Co-ordination of Investments, Pietro Campilli; n 
ister without Portfolio for Administrative Reform, Umberto Tupini; Foreiya 
Affairs, Attilio Piccioni; Home, Giulio Andreotti; Justice, Michele De Pietro 
Budget, Ezio Vanoni; Finance, Adone Zoli; Treasury, Silvio Gava; Publi 
Works, Umberto Merlin; Defence, Paolo Emilio Taviani; Education, Egiio 
Tosati; Agriculture, Giuseppe Medici; Transport, Bernardo, Mattarella; Pos 
and Telecommunications, Gennaro Cassiani; Industry and Commerce, Salva 
tore Aldisio; Labour and Social Security, Luigi Gui; Foreign Commerce, Gino 
Dell'Amore (non-member of Parliament, President of the Lombardy Provinci:! 
Savings Bank); Merchant Navy, Fernando Tambroni. 


The Scelba Government 
The Chamber of Deputies, however, refused to pass a vote of 
confidence in the government proposed by Fanfani. Favourable votes 
were cast by the Christian Democrat and Republican deputies, but 
the Communists, Socialists (P.S.I.), Monarchists, members of the Ital- 
ian Social Movement (M.S.I.) and even the Socialdemocrats voted 
against it, The Liberals abstained. 

The President then asked Mario Scelba who succeeded in bringing 
about some form of alliance between the centre parties. A four party 
government was presented to the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
and obtained a vote of confidence by 123 votes to 110 with 2 absten- 
tions in the former and 300 to 283 votes with 1 abstention in the latter. 
The Italian Republican Party agreed to give its support to the Govern- 
ment but refused to participate in it. 


Re 


Unveiling of the Monument to 
Alcide De Gasperi in Trento. 


The Scelba government was made up as follows: 


Prime Minister and Home Minister, Mario Scelba (Christian Democrat); 
uty Prime Minister and Minister without Portfolio, Giuseppe Saragat (Social- 
crat); Minister without Portfolio, Chairman of the Committee of the South- 
ern Italy Development Fund, Pietro Campilli (Christian Democrat); Minister 
ithout Porlfotio for Administrative Reform, Umberto Tupini (Christian Dem- 

; Minister without Portfolio for Entertainment, Sport and Tourism, 
ni Ponti (Christian Democrat); Minister without Portfolio for liaison 
tween Government and Parliament, Raffaele De Caro (Liberal); Foreign Af- 
Attilio Piccioni (Christian Democrat); Finance, Roberto Tremelloni (So- 
democrat); Justice, Michele De Pietro (Christian Democrat); Budget, Ezio 
"anoni (Christian Democrat); Treasury, Silvio Gava (Christian Democrat); De- 
Paolo Emilio Taviani (Christian Democrat); Education, Gaetano Martino 
; Public Works, Giuseppe Romita (Socialdemocrat); Labour and Social 
zio Vigorelli (Socialdemocrat); Agriculture, Giuseppe Medici (Chris- 
ja Democrati Transport, Bernardo Mattarella (Christian Democrat); Industry 
ind Commerce, Bruno Villabruna (Liberal); Foreign Commerce, Mario Marti- 
nelli (Christian Democrat); Post and Telecommunications, Gennaro Cassiani 
Christian Democrat); Merchant Navy, Fernando Tambroni (Christian Democrat). 
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Overcoming the difficulties and the misunderstandings arising 
from the results of the elections, particularly acute among the minor 
parties, Mario Scelba managed to bring back the previous feeling of 
solidarity, a feeling which remained in force even after Scelba had 
resigned, Although only enjoying a small majority and having to 
operate during a period of intense high feeling between the two 
extreme wings of Parliament, this coalition government pressed ahead 
with its programme. This was based on large scale social progress, 
continued defence of democrat institutions and improvement in State 
administration. This government also signed the agreement which 
gave Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste back to Italy and brought 
an important tax Bill before Parliament, besides a special law for 
Calabria and various legislation covering building, public works and 
agriculture. Careful and lengthy economic studies resulted in Minister 
Vanoni formulating a ten year development plan based on higher 
revenue and full employment which is intended to completely change 
the financial and economic policies of the country. 

Important events during this period were the abrogation of the 
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majority law approved for the previous elections; the appointment o 
Amintore Fanfani, exponent of the « Democratic Initiative » curren 
of the Christian Democrat Party, as Party Secretary during the Vth 
National Convention of the Party; the deeply felt death of Alcide D: 
Gasperi; the French Chamber of Deputies’ refusal to pass the E.D.C 
a Cabinet re-shuffle following the resignation of Piccioni, Minist 
for Foreign Affairs, replaced by the Liberal, Gaetano Martino, who 
left his post at the Ministry of Education to the ex-Under-Secretary !o! 
Entertainment, Ermini; the return of Italian troops to Trieste; approval 
of the Paris Agreements on the Western European Union by the 
Chamber of Deputies; celebrations of the tenth anniversary of th: 
Resistance Movement and the Liberation and the visit made by th 
Prime Minister, Scelba and the Foreign Minister, Martino, to the 
United States and Canada. 

The seven year term of office of the President of the Repubiic, 
Luigi Einaudi, now came to an end and, on April 29, 1955, Giovanni 
Gronchi, Speaker of the Chamber of Deputies, an outstanding statesman 
and leader of the Christian Democrat Party, was elected to this oi^ce 
during a joint session of both Houses. Gronchi obtained 685 votes cut 
of 833 cast. Following the usual custom, the Prime Minister, Mario 
Scelba, handed in the Government's resignation but the Presic-nt 
refused to accept it. 

_ The centre parties now showed signs of uneasiness and lack of 
confidence, probably due to the small majority which the government 
enjoyed. The Italian Socialist Party (P.S.I.) was pressing the Christian 
Democrats for an opening to the Left, while a group of Monarchists 
broke away from the National Monarchist Party to follow their leader, 
Achille Lauro, who now founded ‘the People’s Monarchist Party 
(P.M.P.). The situation led to another government crisis and on June 
20, 1955, Mario Scelba handed in his resignation. After a brief con- 
sultation, the task of forming a new government was given to Antonio 
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Segni. 
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The Segni Cabinet ; 


The new coalition government formed by Segni was composed 
as follows: 


Prime Minister, Antonio Segni (Christian Democrat); deputy Prime Minis- 

Giuseppe Saragat (Socialdemocrat); Southern Italy Development Fund, 
o Campilli (Christian Democrat); Minister without Portfolio for the Consti- 
and Administrative Reform, Guido Gonella (Christian Democrat); Min- 
ister without Portfolio for Parliamentary Liaison, Raffaele De Caro (Liberal); 
Home, Fernando Tambroni (Christian Democrat); Foreign Affairs, Gaetano 
rtino (Liberal); Justice, Aldo Moro (Christian Democrat); Budget, Ezio 
Vanoni (Christian Democrat); Treasury, Silvio Gava, (Christian Democrat); 
Vinance, Giulio Andreotti (Christian Democrat); Defence, Paolo Emilio Taviani 
(Christian Democrat); Public Works, Giuseppe Romita (Socialdemocrat); Edu- 
cation, Paolo Rossi, (Socialdemocrat); Agriculture, Emilio Colombo (Christian 
Democrat); Transport, Armando Angelini (Christian Democrat); Post and Tele- 
nunications, Giovanni Braschi (Christian Democrat); Industry and Com- 
Guido Cortese (Liberal); Labour, Ezio Vigorelli (Socialdemocrat); For- 
Commerce, Bernardo Mattarella (Christian Democrat); Merchant Navy, 
inaro Cassiani (Christian Democrat). 

Following the resignation of Gava and the death of Vanoni (who died 
suddenly on February 16, 1956, while illustrating the government's political and 
nomic programme to the Senate), the Budget and the Treasury were given 
cspectively to Adone Zoli (Christian Democrat) and Giuseppe Medici (Christian 
Democrat). 


The Segni government is composed of the same parties as the 
previous one, but it has a stronger social trend. It has been called to 
solve many difficult problems, such as bureaucratic reform and the 
extension of unemployment benefits to agricultural employees. Under 
the Segni Government, Parliament has approved new tax legislation, 
opened the way for the Constitutional Court to begin its functions and 
passed new electoral laws. The Chamber of Deputies has also favoured 
the creation of a Ministry for State Participations, which will have the 
special task of coordinating State interests in the various economic 
sectors of the country. In the field of foreign policy, Italy has entered 
the United Nations Organization, 

The present Government has been responsible for far-reaching 
policies on agriculture and public works. These include a 200,000 
million lire appropriation for the completion of the Land Reform 
Programme, which will be used over a seven year period. Part of 
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these funds will also be used in assistance to 100,000 new smallholc- 
ings brought into being under the Land Reform Laws. A. further 
21,000 million lire have been voted for land reclamation in the Po 
Delta area. 

On May 27, 1956 local elections were held all over Italy for 
the election of new communal and provincial councils. A total of 
30,786,790 votes were polled, meaning that 98.3% of the entire elec- 
torate voted. 

For the provincial elections the Law of March 8, 1951, no. 122 
decreed a mixed electoral system with the following characteristics: 
two thirds of the councillors are elected by simple majority in uni 
nominal constituencies (distributed over the different provinces in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants). The other third are elected 
by adding up the votes received by the different candidates of each 
party within the province, who had agreed beforehand to pool together 
their votes in the case that the votes received by any single one of 
them in his constituency were not sufficient to return him. 

The following table shows the results of the provincial elections 
for all 79 provinces. 


1956 LOCAL ELECTIONS (PROVINCIAL) RESULTS IN 79 PROVINCES 


PARTY VOTES % | PARTY VOTES % 
Socialcommunists . 8,405,604 | 35.1 PIERS DI AN 555,547 23 
Radicals . . . . 20872| 04 Mixed Right and 
PSD 2 toate) 5783481] 75 Centre Groups . 90833 | 0.4 
PIU sar S 275155 | 14 PNM. ...- 181,784 | 0.8 
Dy C 9301633 | 389 V. JM... . . . . || 396349 | 16 (8,5 
PLI. te 0100763 | PAL P.N.M.+M.SI. . | 1,470,002 | 61) 
Mixed Centre . Others 2$ a. 258,369 1.1 

Groups... 183,558 | 0.8 Total | 23,933,950 | 100.0 


For the communal elections, with the exception of Sicily and 
Trentino-Alto Adige which are regulated by special regional laws, one 
electoral system has been adopted for communes with less than 10,000 
inhabitants and another for communes with over 10,000 inhabitants. 
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r the former the majority system with limited vote has been adopted, 
> the latter operates with list voting and proportional distribution 
ats by the Hondt method, 

The following table gives the results of the 1956 local elections 
for communes with over 10,000 inhabitants, showing votes, won by 
the political groups and by the single parties. 


1956 COMMUNAL LOCAL ELECTIONS: 
VALID LIST VOTES PER PARTY AND PER POLITICAL GROUP 


a 
| POLITICAL GROUPS POLITICAL GROUPS 
AND PARTIES VOTES % AND PARTIES VOTOS % 
aS s 
RIGHT 
I 
.| 1499316 | 25.88 
958,625 | 1655 | PMP. >.. ... | 63716 | 110 
| PC SX AIRE 12,282 | 021 
H PNM. 2... . .| 69,705 | 1.20 
Total | 2,470,223. |: 42.64 |MST. .... . ..| 131,047 |. 2.27 
| | PNM.ERMSIL.... (158286 | 273 
CENTRE | 
Other mixed Right win; 
| st, ced Right wing)” 16,790 | ‘029 
| PS Dle 247,018 | 4.26 
PRI Ba; È 85,133 | 147 TRI 
[DC . + + ros s e| 2,178295. |- 37,60 Total 439,544 | 7.59 
| 60,685 | 1.05 Í 
|PLI ol EEA 82812 | 143 
| Mixed Centre lists s with 
| cupe. .| 24,841 | 043 | OTHER LISTS . ...| 204,722 | 3.53 
Total | 2,678,784 | 46.24 Total vote) 5,793,273 |200— 


The results of the 1956 local elections showed no great change 
in the electoral support behind the various parties. The most striking 
general political indication has been the disappointment of the chief 
hope of the Communist Party in the check, or even reversal in some 
areas, of the constant upward trend of Communist votes in southern 
Italy. The fears lest a return to the proportional voting system should 
compromise the administrative collaboration and strength of the demo- 
cratic coalition parties have proved unfounded. Difficulties have been 
raised over the question of alliances for the formation of the juntas, 
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but these too were finally solved, and even the larger towns have 
obtained politically homogeneous and functional juntas. Most of them 
have a majority of Christian Democrats who in the local, as in the 
political elections, won the confidence of the relative majority of the 
electorate. 

In the second half of 1956 moves between the P.S.I. and the 
P.S.D.I. toward a difficult unification have kept political attention 
watchful, while the Christian Democrats, in a Convention at Trento, 
where the monument to Alcide De Gasperi was unveiled, demonstrated 
their unity and solidarity. The widespread repercussions in Italy result- 
ing from the sudden crisis in the relations between the U.S.S.R. ond 
her satellite countries have emphasised the ideological and political 
difficulties of the Italian Communists, so that the New Year has 
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This brief summary of ten years of Italian political activity uncer 
the new Republican Constitution, ranging from the first governments 
set up by the National Liberation Committees to the present coal 
would not be complete without a reference to two great politic: 
figures whose influence during this period was very marked. Alcide 
De Gasperi was the builder of National Reconstruction, while }zio 
Vanoni—an eminent statesman and economist whose scheme for the 
development of national economy has been fully adopted by the Prime 
Minister, Antonio Segni—has shown the way in which Italy must 
combat unemployment and create stable and prosperous economic 
conditions. 
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ITALY’S PLACE AMONG 
THE NATIONS 


t the conclusion of hostilities, Italy found herself in a state o! 
Ate diplomatic isolation and bound by rigid armistice clauses 
while Allied forces occupied the country. Under the terms of th 
Armistice, Italy was called upon to break off all diplomatic relations 
with countries at war with any of the United Nations while the 
Allies had the right to request the recall of Italian representatives 
from any country they thought fit, even if this should be a neutral. 
This situation was further aggravated by the fact that in order !o 
take amy action in those countries with which diplomatic relations 
had been restored, Italy was compélled to permit each step to be 
controlled by the Allied Commission. 

The first objective, therefore, of the Italian Government was tO 
regain freedom of action and to acquire new prestige and recognition 
which would be of use when the Peace Treaty had to be signed. 
During the hard, uphill struggle which followed, some comfort came 
from the hope, not completely unfounded, that the support given to 
the common cause during the period of co-belligerence would be 
instrumental in attenuating some of the clauses and that Italy would 
no longer be considered a beaten nation. 

Prior to the Liberation, the Soviet Union, to the general surprise 
of all, resumed diplomatic relations with Italy. Such a step, even 
if the consequence of a propaganda move and a wish to obtain 
greater support for the Communist movement in Italy, caused other 
leading Allied countries to speed up their decision and nominate 
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ambassadors to Rome, thus permitting the Government to be in 
sonstant touch with London and Washington. 

During the first few months of 1945, normal diplomatic relations 
re also opened with ex-enemy countries, among them being France, 
ada, South Africa, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Iran, China and 
Philippines. Undoubtedly, a great deal had been accomplished 
all diplomatic moves were still being controlled by the Allied 
Control Commission and it was only after a message had been sent 
by the Italian Prime Minister, Bonomi, to the « Big Three >, then 
meeting at Yalta, that Italy acquired the right to have direct rela- 
tions with other countries, a fact which was confirmed on March 1 
of the same year. 


In April the San Francisco Conference was held, a meeting of historical 
nportance because it brought about the birth of the United Nations Organi- 
ion, an international body which aroused hopes for lasting peace in the 

of those. peoples who, had suffered so much and who still remembered 
orrors of war. But, instead of receiving an invitation to attend the San 

o Conference, Italy was informed that, at Potsdam, the « Big Three » 
ecognized the urgent need for the conclusion of the Peace Treaty and, 
this end, the five leading Allied Powers would meet in London for discussions 
on the terms. 

During the Peace Conference in’ Paris, Alcide de Gasperi vainly tried 
often the harsh terms which had been imposed, while Bonomi and Saragat 
passionately defended Italy’s East and West borders. The only positive outcome 
the Paris Conference was the De Gasperi-Grüber Agreement over Alto 
;e, an agreement which recognized the need for curbing excess nationalist 
and aimed at removing possible motives for contrast between the two 

It was, in its way, the first concrete example of a European policy 
which both De Gasperi and Griiber were anxious to promote. i 

The harshness of the terms and the severe sacrifices imposed were such 
a large sector of Italian opinion tried to persuade the Government not to 
such a damaging document. But the Government's sense of reality and 
its realization of possible consequences led to the Treaty being signed and 
official circles looked upon it as.a starting point for new policies which would 
subsequently replace it. Thus, on February 10, 1947, Ambassador Soragna, 
Italian plenipotentiary, added his signature to the Treaty, but not without first 
observing that this " would remain subject to ratification which is the sovereign 
right of the Constituent Assembly". 'The following day, the Italian Government 
sent a dignified Note to all signatory powers in which it reaffirmed that the 
treaty was unjust and had been signed only «to hasten the coming of real, 
constructive peace » but which « by reason of its territorial, economic, colonial 
and military clauses aggravated the atmosphere of demographic suffocation 
weighing on the Italian people and which was, in part, the source of so 
many evils, both for us and for others ». This Note was generally favourably 
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received, particularly in the United States, where it caused the Secretary oí 
State to make a frank reply in which he said that the path towards modification 
of the Treaty was quite open. This was the first step along the road which 
was to bring Italy back into the international community and on an equal plane 
with other nations. 


The signing of the Peace Treaty meant that Italy's interna- 
tional status was now normal and her position as a beaten nation 
bound by armistice restrictions and Allied military occupation, was 
a thing of the past. It was ratified by the Constituent Assembly 
on July 31, 1947 after animated and angry debates and deposited in 
Paris on the following September 15. It came into effect on this 
date and the ensuing withdrawal of the occupation forces was 
completed by December 15. By the end of 1947, «after long 
suffering and trial » Italy was once again a sovereign state. 


Revision of Peace Tres; 


Once complete freedom of action had been obtained, Italian 
foreign policy, in the hands of Count Sforza from February 1947 :o 
July 1951, followed three principal objectives: 1) revision of 
those clauses of the Peace Treaty which could be modified or e\cn 
cancelled and the reaching of a favourable solution of certain prob- 
lems still outstanding; 2) a return to normal relations with all na- 
tions, particularly those on the borders; 3) Italy's entrance into worid 
and European organizations on conditions of complete parity. The 
Italian Government was also anxious to obtain Italy's entry into the 
Western European Community and tried to renew old ties and create 
new ones which would promote a European organization and even- 
tually lead to a Federal Europe. 

As to the first objective, results of a certain importance had 
already been gained before the signing of the Peace Treaty. in 
January 1947, the Italian Prime Minister, Alcide De Gasperi made 
an official visit to the United States on the invitation of the American 
Government. This visit was not only a personal success for De Ga- 
speri but led to the Americans cancelling all claims to reparations, 
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the handing over of various units of the Fleet, and to the application 
of various measures of an economic nature. Certain of the injustices 
of the Treaty were already beginning to fade, while the mission 
brought about the basis of that friendship with the United States 
which was to become one of the chief pillars of Italian foreign policy. 
Yet another important diplomatic victory was the Anglo-French-Unit- 
ed States Declaration, which called for a speedy return of the Free 
Territory of Trieste to Italy (March 20, 1948). This was followed 
by a series of bi-lateral agreements under which several ex-enemy 
powers waived economic and military clauses stipulated in the Peace 


Treaty. 


The second objective was more or less reached in a very short 
time. In February 1945, diplomatic relations were re-opened with 
France, and the Sforza-Bidault talks in Turin (March. 20, 1948) 
ind the Sforza-Schuman meetings at Cannes (19-21 November 1948) 
did much towards strengthening the ties of friendship and laying the 
structure for that common action which is such an important part of 
Italian foreign policy. 

Italo-Greek relations were re-established following the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of San Remo by Sforza and Tsaldaris on Novem-, 
ber 5, 1948. Yugoslavia also showed herself ready to draw up a 
series of enonomic agreements, in spite of the fact that relations 
were particularly strained over the question of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, While ties with the United States went from strength to strength, 
there was also an improvement in ties with Great Britain, especially 
after the visit which Count Sforza made to London in January 
1949. It was during this visit that a compromise agreement was reached 
over Libya, a question which will be discussed more at length 
on another page. Without going into further detail, it can be claimed 
that Italy succeeded in returning to normal relationships with all na- 
tions, reuniting with old friends and making new ones. 

As to the third objective, Italy had already been invited to the 
European Economic Conference even before the Peace Treaty came 
into effect. This conference had been called in response to the appeal 
launched by the American Secretary of State, Marshall. During his fa- 
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mous speech made at Harvard University on June 5, 1947, Marshali 
called for, and proposed, a plan for European reconstruction with the 
economic assistance of the United States. Italy started intense diplo 
matic activity which aimed at putting the nation in a position whereby 
it would be able to participate in this important undertaking. On thc 
following July 4, the British and French governments invited Italy to 
take. part in the preliminary discussions on the formulation of a Eur 
opean Reconstruction Programme and the creation of those or 
gans which would be responsible for putting such a programme inio 
effect, This was the first favourable occasion to present itself to It: 
and the first time that the country had a chance of taking part in dip 
lomatic activity on conditions of complete parity. 


General Marshall'SE offer was addressed to all European nations with 
the exception of Germany and Spain. But the common interests which tad 
kept the Allies together during the war now: began to fade and personal 
prestige and ideological differences began to take their place. The Soviet 
Union, grabbing the satellite countries in an iron fist while its Allies wc 
intent on disarming, returned to its former aims of ideological conquest and 
leadership of the world. Europe was divided into two blocs and the Sovicis, 
arguing that such a plan would lead to interference in the internal affairs of 
individual countries, refused to accept it, forcing the satellite states to Jo 
likewise. Czechoslovakia, which had expressed its willingness to participate, 
was forced to fall back into line with the Kremlin directives. 

The Conference met in Paris on July 12° and Italy, through ‘he 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Sforza, took a very active part in (hc 
discussions which eventually led to the drafting of a report signed by sixteen 
nations. This report, divided into various sections according to the economy 
and. necessities of each single country, was then sent to the United Stuics 
Government. In the following spring, a second conference was held in Paris 
and concluded with the signing of a treaty which gave rise to the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. (O.E.E.C.) Italy ratified this treaty at 
once. It was the first real result to be obtained by the Nation which, for the 
first time since its defeat, was now able to sit with other countries and enjoy 
equal rights and obligations. After this, Italy was constantly present at 
the various organizations, although her request for admission to the Un 
Nations, first made on May 7, 1947, was held in abeyance for many years 
because the Soviet Union demanded the admission of Eastern European st: 
as the price of not casting a veto. This country was also subseauently invited 
to become a member of certain special offices of the United Nations, such as 
the I.L.O., LR.O., LC.A.O., F.A.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. 


all 


This is a general outline of the path followed by Italian foreign 
policy after the Armistice and the signing of the Peace Treaty. There 
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re, and have been in the past, particular problems which have ab- 
bed the interest of Italian politicians and which have disturbed and 
ated public opinion. Not the least of these are the destiny of the 
í ian colonies, the Atlantic Pact, the question of the Free Territory 
l of Trieste, etc. 


The question of the former Italian Colonies 


The victorious powers forced Italy to give up all her African 
possessions and although the question of Ethiopia and the Dodecanese 
did not cause grave concern, the same could not be said of Libya, 
Eritrea and Somaliland, which had belonged to this country many 
years before the advent of Fascism; Assab in Eritrea 1897, Soma- 
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liland 1889 and Libya 1911. 


The Allies had not been able to reach any common agreement on the 
future of these colonies. The only common ground appeared to be that Italy 
ist renounce all sovereign claims. Because of the lack of any unanimous 
on at the Paris Conference, the «Big Four » were forced to defer the 
f r to the substitutes of the Four Foreign Ministers who, on October 20, 
1947, created a four power Committee of Enquiry authorized to visit the former 
Italian colonies and study the local situation upon which they could later make 

report. Thís committee began its tour of inspection during the summer of the 
following year after it had spent some time studying all sides of the problem. 
However, the conclusions which were reached over the territories and which 
were drawn up by the individual members showed great differences. The only 
agreement reached was on the political immaturity of the local people and 
the development carried out by Italy. During the meeting of the substitutes 
of the Foreign Ministers, held at Lancaster House on July 30, 1948, Italy, 
through its Ambassador, Gallarati-Scotti, renewed the requests. which it had 
set out in the Memorandum given to the «Big Four» during the Paris 
Conference, This asked that Italy be granted the trusteeship of the three colonies 
in conformity with the San Francisco Charter and based the request on the 
results obtained by Italian labour in the territories concerned. These colonies 
had never been considered in the light of possessions to be exploited and they 
had been made productive only after a high price in Italian blood, sweat and 
money had been paid. Deserts and forests had been made fertile while small 
villages had become large industrious centres because of Italian enterprise. 
The people of Libya had been brought to such a level that it had even been 
possible to give them Italian citizenship. Therefore, it was explained, this 
country was only desirous of continuing its work of civilization and was quite 
prepared to face the heavy financial burden until those peoples entrusted to it 
reached a stage whereby they could become completely independent. 
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The Italian case was not accepted, however, and the substitutes of th: 
Foreign Ministers, still unable to find a suitable answer to the problem 
deferred the matter to the General Assembly of the United Nations. The 
question was stressed in the speech which the Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, 
made to the Assembly on April 11, 1949; 

Since major opposition to the Italian plea came from Great Britain, pc 
litical circles in this country soon realized that the only solution possible wou! 
be through a compromise with the British, provided it also enjoyed the suppo:: 
of the French. In earlier conversations at Cannes (December 20-21, 1948) Ita! 
had already sounded the French, who approved, about a solution which conter: 
plated, among other things, that Tripolitania be united to Italy through 
agreement similar to that in force between France and Tunisia. 

After talks between Sforza and the British Foreign Secretary, Mr, Bevin 
during the former’s visit to London on May 5-6, an agreement was finally 
reached and it was decided that Libya should be divided into three territories, 
each of which would be under the trusteeship of an Administrative Author 
Cyrenaica was to be under the jurisdiction of Great Britain, Fezzan unc 
France and Tripolitania under Italy. The western provinces of Eritrea were 
to be annexed to the Sudan while the rest would be ceded to Ethiopia bul, 
Ethiopia signing a Treaty with the United Nations, was to guarantee a sp 
cial statute for the cities of Asmara and Massaua. Somaliland would com 
under Italian trusteeship. 

This compromise, which was only reached after great effort, was submit- J 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations, but failed to obtain the noc- 
essary majority by one vote. The problem was deferred to a future me 2 
due to be held in the following September. New advances made by the Itelion 
government to the British authorities met with no success. 

The proposals advanced by Italy contained no colonial claims and oy 
set out the legitimate intention of this country to make sure that past efivr's 
which it had made in favour of the countries concerned should not be wa: 
but accepted as the foundation of their future independence. Realizing ih: 
it had little chance of making the big powers understand such intentions, l: ^s 
decided to support a policy of complete freedom for its former colonies, - 
ing a stand in keeping with the trend of the times and which had the added 
advantage of putting it in direct contact with the Arab world on a basis 
which was likely to prove more fertile than in the vast. 

To this end, Count Sforza, speaking at the United Nations on October 1, 
‘1949, proposed that Libya be granted independent status as soon as possible, 
that the country, divided into three administrations, be united even if only by 
federal ties. Sforza also suggested that Eritrea become independent and that 
Italy should be given the TRUSTEESHIP OF SOMALILAND for a limited period and 
on the explicit understanding that the country be steered towards full and ab- 
solute independence, 


The General Assembly of the United Nations decided, 
however, that Libya should become a sovereign state enjoying com- 
plete independence as from January 1, 1952. It also approved the 
sending of a Committee of Enquiry to Eritrea in order to ascertain the 
desires of the inhabitants and that Italy should hold the trusteeship 
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of Somaliland for a period of ten years. While Libya became an inde- 
pendent kingdom under the Senussi, the General Assembly, a year 

‘, approved a plan which brought Eritrea into federal relationship 
with Ethiopia. 


Italy and the Atlantic Pact 


Although the destiny of the former Italian colonies was some- 
ihing which every Italian felt, the most important part of Italian for- 
cign policy after the signing of the Peace Treaty was that which caused 
aly to become a member of the Atlantic Pact. Such an action 
served to do away with any political and moral difference between 
‘bis country and the other nations. Italy’s membership was ably pre- 
pared through intense and fruitful diplomatic action. Contrary to the 
Communist claim, there was no connection between the Marshall Plan 
and the Atlantic Pact. Naturally, the close economic ties created by 
the Marshall Plan and the attempts to bring about a common organ 
capable of putting it into practice helped the cause of agreement 
tween the various nations which were conscious of the danger of 
Russian expansion. That peace which had been so ardently desired 
at the end of hostilities might once again be threatened. The peoples 
of Europe and North America realized that demobilization had been 
too hasty and that great unity was necessary if any future attack was 
to be faced. Already, dreams of lasting peace were rapidly fading and 
the nations were once again thinking of the possibility of a new war. 
Such fears gave rise to Anglo-French discussions which, in turn, led 
io the idea of a defensive military pact between those nations which 
had been attacked in preceding world wars. THE BRUSSELS Pact, 
between Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg, 
was signed in March 1948, the pretext being defence against the pos- 
sibility of a new German attack. But this alliance soon found that it 
needed United States support and would have to be extended to in- 
clude dll those countries united under the Marshall Plan. This would 
alter its character and would give rise to a union between the nations 
of Western Europe and North America, all lovers of peace and free- 
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dom. Such a combination was all the more necessary because of the 
growing Russian threat, as the spectre of war came closer following 
the Berlin blockade. 

The preliminary meetings called to study the possibilities of such 
a pact opened on December, 10, 1948 in Washington. A month 
er, Italy sent a Memorandum to the United States Government in 
which it asked for guarantees in the event of aggression and also if 
the United States would be prepared to give military and financia! 
aid. Guarantees were assured and, immediately after, Italy was 
invited to take part in conversations concerning the pact. The Gov- 
ernment, conscious of the importance of the step it was taking, felt 
itself obliged to get Parliament’s sanction before make any commit- 
ment and in his explanatory speech Count Sforza stressed the defen- 
sive character of the association. He added that such a pact had been 
decided upon as a means of legitimate defence and that all members 
were animated by a sincere desire for peace. 

The Atlantic Pact was formally signed at the Capitol 
in Washington on April 4, 1949, after the twelve Foreign Minist:rs 
had spent several days discussing the text and giving an official in- 
terpretation to individual clauses. When it was introduced to the 
Italian Parliament for ratification, it met with violent oppo- 
sition but, after a succession of fiery debates, was eventually 
passed, There is no doubt that membership of the Pact placed Italy 
in a position among the other nations which it had not hitherto en- 
joyed. Now that the Nation had acquired both military and political se- 
curity, it could devote itself with greater tranquillity to the task of 
economic and moral reconstruction. Not only did Italy become a 
member boasting equal rights and duties with the other nations, but 
the very nature of the preamble implied complete abrogation of the 
restrictive military clauses which had been imposed by the Peace 
Treaty. 

Somewhat naturally, the creation of the Atlantic Community was 
not. accepted by Moscow with any feeling of goodwill although it 
had been the threatening attitude of the Russian leaders which had 
pushed the western powers towards such a union. Europe, however, 
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The late Ezio Vanoni, the author of the Plan 
for the development of Italian economy. 


had already learned that the cold war was rather more than a mere 
difference of political opinions and might easily be something which 
ould endanger its very existence. 

The first year of the alliance was devoted to problems of organ- 
ization and resulted in the Washington Conference of September 17, 

49, during which members drew up a scheme for political, military 
conomic organization between the contracting parties. 

italian representatives were actively present at all meetings and 
added their contribution to the entire organization. They tried at all 
times to preserve a just balance between military requirements and 
the economic and social conditions of the Nation. 
As a signatory nation of the Atlantic Pact, Italy had assumed 
‘ations which were in direct contrast to the requirements of cer- 
tain of the clauses contained in the Peace Treaty. At all meetings 
NATO, Italian representatives pointed out the absurdity of such a 

uation, and valuable support was given by France which showed 
f most friendly intentions towards this country. The signing of 
ihe Customs Union, although never ratified, showed that both Lat- 
in nations had completely forgotten the old rancours of war and had 
: again returned to fruitful mutual collaboration. It was on the 
of this sentiment that Count Sforza, on February 5, 1951, a few 
before the Franco-Italian talks at Santa Margherita, sent 
personal letter to the French Minister, Schuman, in which he asked 
{ a statement be made to the effect that « the relationship between 
ly and the Allies (the « Big Three ») was the outcome of the Atlantic 
Alliance and that the situation which had led to the drafting of the 
Peace Treaty was now considered as definitely superseded ». A few 
days later, similar letters were sent to London and Washington. 

The Santa Margherita talks between De Gasperi and Pleven, 
aided by their respective Foreign Ministers, were extremely cordial. 
Both men discussed the most important problems of the moment, such 
as a European Army, the Schuman Plan for a Coal and Steel Pool, 
Italian emigration, etc, and an important consequence of these same 
talks was the statement made by the French Government on August 
12, 1951, which, in extremely friendly terms, emphasi: 


revising the Peace Treaty. Although this statement did not leac to 
an immediate revision of the said Treaty, it did call the attention of | 
the various governments, especially those of London and Washington, 
to the fact that the situation should be solved as quickly as possible. 
Comforted by such moves, Alcide De Gasperi, who had taken the piuce 
of Count Sforza as Minister for Foreign Affairs, decided to face the 
question and bring it up during the next meeting of the NATO Co:«cil 
due to take place in Ottawa. On September 17, 1951, in a rinsing 
speech, De Gasperi illustrated Italy’s responsibilities in the western 
defence scheme and stressed the inconsistency between such obligations 
and the restrictions imposed by the Peace Treaty. His words brought 
prompt action and only nine days later the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and France issued a joint statement in which they declared that 
the armament restrictions and limitations imposed on Italy were now 
a thing of the past and that any request for revision which the Rome 
Government might wish to advance would receive friendly consi: 
tion. On December 8, 1951, an Italian note was sent to all the pow- 
ers which had signed the Peace Treaty asking for the revision of 
certain points, particularly those concerning Italy’s responsibilit» in 
the war of aggression and on arms limitations. Of all the sign.iory 
powers, only Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia opposed the Italian 
request, these three countries also accusing the Italian Government of 
unilateral violation of the terms of the treaty. 
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Italy and European Uniy 


The war made both winner and loser realize the need for over- 
coming nationalist tendencies and even for a partial renunciation of 
national sovereignty in order to unite and cooperate in an atmosphere 
of friendship and understanding. A growing number of responsible 
statesmen were declaring themselves to be in favour of European 
unity which, once individual and initial difficulties had been overcome, 
would bring the peoples nearer to brotherhood. 

As was said earlier, the first attempt to this end was represented 
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y the O.E.E.C. which had been created to coordinate the different 
economic structures of the nations of Europe and distribute aid re- 
ceived under the Marshall Plan. In August 1948, the Italian Govern- 
had sent a Memorandum to the Quai d’Orsay containing sugges- 
‘ions towards strengthening this organization and putting it on a 
sermanent basis. Some of these suggestions were accepted and, in 
February 1949, a Council was set up with powers to decide on com- 
mon political questions. This Council was to meet at ministerial level. 
Yet another event which, in Europe, and particularly in Italy, 
was considered as an important step on the path to unity, was the 
stern Union, set up in Brussels on March 17, 1948. This alliance 
considered as a first attempt toward union among the five nations 
and Mr. Bevin's appeal for greater cooperation and the creation of 
an Advisory Council to meet at regular intervals increased the optimism 
of those favouring a European movement. In October 1948, the Ad- 
isory Council created a Standing Committee which was to study the 
'ys and means of increasing unity among the nations of Continental 
^urope. Italy was invited to take part in the preparatory work and 
catly welcomed the opportunity. The different proposals advanced 
^y France, Great Britain and Italy for a European Union were care- 
‘ully examined in London in an atmosphere of diffidence which grad- 
cleared however, especially after Mr. Bevin hastened proceed- 
by calling a conference of experts, which included representatives 
from the governments of Great Britain, France, Denmark, Ireland, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Luxembourg and Italy. -The 
Foreign Ministers of these countries, with the exception of Belgium, 
which was represented by its Ambassador, after lively discussions, laid 
the foundations of a wider organization known as the Council of 
Europe, the Statute of which was approved and signed in London 
on May 5, 1949. It represented a compromise between the more ad- 
vanced aspirations of the Franco-Italian teams and the more cautious 
proposals of the British: 
The new organization was composed of three organs, the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, the Consultative Assembly and the Secretariat. 
The Statute was ratified by the Italian Parliament in July 1949. AI- 
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though the most fiery federalists may have been somewhat disillusione. 
over the fact that the Assembly was only authorized to discuss qu--- 
tions put to it or approved by the Committee of Ministers, and althou 
the Council of Europe still did not bring about continental uni 
there was no doubt but that a tremendous step had been made. 

Further progress in the same field was represented by the Sc/: 
man Plan for the control of coal and steel. On May 9, 195) 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs proposed the creation of à 
supranational authority to control the production of coal and steel 
France and Germany. This plan which, under the more ample stri 
ture of European unity, represented a reconciliation between the two 
nations concerned and a means of overcoming obvious competition, ws 
favourably received by Italy and a delegation, headed by Paolo Tayi. 
was immediately sent to Paris to take part in discussions. After lo» 
and laborious negotiations the Schuman Plan was born about a yor 
after it had been suggested. The six Foreign Ministers of Germ: 
France, Belgium, Italy, Luxembourg and Holland signed the treaty on 
April 18, 1951. The Italian Minister, Count Sforza, during an : 
terview which immediately followed the ceremony, stated his comp'-'e 
satisfaction because he felt that « never before had Europe been ot 
the move as it was now >, thus summing up the whole character of ic 
new organ. 

Once again the Communists rose against the plan and t 
were joined by the General Confederation of Italian Industry, which 
feared that the creation of a coal and steel pool would have a negative 
effect. on trade. However, the experiences of the past few years have 
proved that those Italian statesmen who enthusiastically associated 
themselves with the proposals put forward by Schuman were righi. 


The European Defence Community 
and the Western European Union 


New events and new situations in the international field forced 
the European nations to unite more closely and seek common ground 
which would enable them to face the possible storm which seemed to 
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^e gathering on the political horizon. Because of the serious world sit- 
nation and the crisis which had broken out in the Far East with the 

utbreak of war in Korea, it appeared both necessary and urgent that 
Germany should participate in Western defence. 

At a moment when the western powers were making every effort 
io increase their defence capacity it seemed absurd to everyone, the 
United States above all, not to include a nation like Germany in the 
ommon defence scheme. Undoubtedly, the inclusion of the German 

r potential presented many difficulties, particularly with regard to 
trance which had not yet recovered from the serious wounds inflicted 
during the occupation by the armies of the Third Reich and which 
found it difficult to forget its fear of German militarism. After the 
v York Conference, where in the face of French hesitation it was 
only decided as a general principle that German units might be includ- 
d in an integrated European Army, the French began intensive activ- 
'v aimed at finding a satisfactory solution to the problem, Efforts 
vere made to discover a compromise between the requirements of the 
Atlantic Community and the French viewpoint, taking into careful 
onsideration the possible repercussions on French public opinion. This 
ed to the Pleven Plan which followed by the European Defence Com- 
niunity, 

In October 1950, Pleven had spoken to the French National As- 
embly about the creation of a European army which would also inciu- 

German units. The outstanding characteristic of this army was the 
'act that it would come under a single military and political authority, 
with only one Defence Minister nominated by the individual govern- 
ments and responsible only to a European Assembly. Speaking in 
Washington in January 1951, Pleven illustrated his idea which called 
for the establishment of a unified European army, within the frame- 
work of the Atlantic Alliance, and the inclusion of a certain number of 
German units which would' be distributed throughout the individual 
national armies, Italy, which had constantly sought a formula which 
would bring the two viewpoints closer together, was formally asked, 
during the Santa Margherita talks, to support the French "ue : 
and promptly did so. 
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On February 15, the speech by M. Schuman opened preliminary 
discussions which were to be attended by delegates of all the NATO 
member countries and Germany. In actual fact, the only nation 
present were Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg and Western German, w 
Holland at first made some reserves which she later withdrew. Th 
negotiations continued until May 1952 and finally the plenipotent 
aries of the member states agreed to sign the treaty (May 27). The 
birth of the European Defence Community and the creation of thc 
European Coal and Steel Community single out the year 1952 as ii 
maximum peak of the European movement. 

The supranational character of the Community and even partial 
renunciation of sovereign rights gave rise to extreme opposition to 
its ratification on the part of public opinion in the countries concerned 
Although it was approved in Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland and W« 
ern Germany, France was torn by violent antagonism to the Eu- 
ropean Defence Community and a fierce battle started in which f 
mer rancour and bad feeling came very much to the fore. The tre. 
was thrown out by the French Assembly and Italy was automatica!'y 
exonerated from further action in its support. Much of the cavs- 
of the failure to ratify it arose from delays in parliamentary deb: 
both in France and Italy and also the decision to start immediate di. 
cussions on the creation of a European Political Community. Such 
an idea was frightening to those who were still attached to existing 
ideological schemes and did not believe in a new Europe, 


This failure of the treaty brought about a general feeling of bewilderment 
and the British proposal which called for a substitute for the European De- 
fence Community which would bring the European nations together under a 
politico-military defence organization and permit individual viewpoints to De 
discussed and solved, was received with approval. Two new elements had 
also contributed towards Italy's acceptance of this new suggestion. The first was 
that the Trieste question had been solved and this permitted the country greater 
freedom of movement; secondly, the presence of Great Britain in the new or- 
ganization. This meant that the only big power to remain outside the Euro- 
pean structure was ready to participate and would alone suffice to quieten 
French fears over Western Germany. The British plan foresaw the inclusion 
of Italy and Germany in the Brussels Treaty signed in 1948 between France, 
Great Britain and the Benelux countries, New agreements were drawn up in 
Paris during a conference which was held from October 20 to October 23, 1954 
and included recognition of Western German sovereignty, the admission of the 
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Federal Republic to NATO, the Saar Statute, the extension of mem- 
p of the Brussels Treaty to Italy, and Germany, and relationships with 
D and the Council of Europe. In this new guise the treaty was speedily 


ied. 


This new organization, which, for the first time, saw Great Britain 
undertaking military obbligations in a strictly European framework, 
1 obtained the backing of the United States as set out in a letter 
t on March 10 by President Eisenhower to the seven member states, 
lastly the Anglo-Italian understanding which came to light 
ing the course of preliminary talks, are a guarantee that the Ital- 
Government's efforts towards creating the new community and 
as One of its sincere and frank supporters will also in the future 
be a valuable contribution towards bringing new life to the Continent. 


Italy and Trieste 


Of all the post-war political problems which have cropped up in 

, that concerning Trieste was perhaps most felt by the Italian 
people and it was a question which kept alive nationalist feelings for 
| long time. Article 21 of the Peace Treaty and its numerous rid- 
ers VI - X, contemplating a solution on paper which was quite im- 
possible to realize, were constantly in the minds of Italian statesmen. 

The difficulties which would have arisen if the conditions set 
out in the Peace Treaty had been carried out were immediately evident 
to the Great Powers although they attempted to follow what had been 
ed and appointed a Governor for the Territory. The support 
which the Soviet Union gave to Yugoslav claims prevented the « Big 
Four » from reaching any agreement nor was it any easier for Italy 
and Yugoslavia to reach any decision. 

The western Allies, the United States, France and Great Britain, 
soon realized the absurd situation which had been created by the Peace 
Treaty. On March 20, 1948 they issued a joint declaration in 
which they proposed that the Free Territory of Trieste return to Ital- 
ian sovereignty. This statement, which was known as the Tripartite 
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Declaration on the Free Territory of Trieste, was accepted with general 
enthusiasm in Italy even though it could not be put into effect because 
of the opposition of the Soviet Union. 

The United States and Great Britain then suggested the idea of 
direct discussions between the two parties interested. Both Yugosl: 
via and Italy were on extremely cool terms, following the former coun- 
try’s arbitrary integration of Zone B in 1949 and 1950, in the ju- 
dicial, economic, fiscal and currency sectors and also through the abol 
ition of customs barriers between zone B and the Yugoslav hin- 
terland. 

The disadvantages which Italy had to endure, for it was practi- 
cally cut off from the whole Trieste territory, were such that the lial- 
ian Government had no ‘possibility of approaching Yugoslavia with 
any degree of parity. Both the talks which took place in Rome (5o- 
ragna - Rankovic) and in New York, at the United Nations (Guid0iti 
- Bebler), were practically useless and did not bring about any ch. ze 
in the viewpoints sustained by both nations. 

In a speech made at San Basso, Marshall Tito not only laid chums 
to Zone B which he already occupied but also demanded Zone A and 
the internationalization of the city of Trieste. The Prime Min. cr, 
Giuseppe Pella, explained the Italian side of the question during a 
speech in Rome. While this was going on, the Italian Foreign M:~^is- 
try began intensive diplomatic action in London, Paris and W..l- 
ington in the hope of finding a solution which would admit Italy to 
Zone A and pave the way towards negotiations between Rome 
Belgrade under more equal conditions. This gave rise to the mi 
discussed Anglo-American decision of October 8, 1953, which called 
for the immediate return oî Zone A to Italy. This never took place 
because of Tito’s immediate reactions. 

The Scelba Government, which followed the Pella Cabinet, real- 
ized that the only way to obtain definite results was to stress the po- 
litico-military situation existing in the Territory. Yugoslavia showed 
herself to be perfectly willing to remove the chief obstacle to normal 
relations between the two nations. 
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Italy's seat at U.N.O. 


The Italian Foreign Minister, 
Signor Gaetano Martino, 
during a session of U.N. O. 


Italian Army and Air Force units during the 
military parade in celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Italian Republic: June 2, 1956. 


Italian Naval units at sea. 


It was in a calmer state of mind that the negotiations which were 
io lead to the agreement contained in the Memorandum signed on 
&.iober 5, 1954 opened in London. This document was signed by 
representatives of Great Britain, the United States, Yugoslavia and 
"al. Of a temporary nature, the agreement foresaw the end of mil- 
' administration in both zones and the transfer of the whole of 
Zone A to Italy, with certain modifications to the border. Yugoslavia 
was to keep Zone B. 

Such an agreement was, without doubt, an act of great courage 
»» the part of the Rome government and also showed great wisdom, 
a fact which was to be proved but a short time later, The decision 
had been reached after it had been realized that Yugoslavia could 
only be removed from Zone B by force and this no-one was prepared 
o use, Nor could general Italian foreign policy be subordinated to 
` problem. Undoubtedly, the Memorandum of October 5, 1954, 
mpelled Italy to undergo a harsh sacrifice and one of its weaknesses 
i, its temporary character. But it did put an end to a situation which 
misht have eventually become insupportable and it will no doubt be- 
"e a starting point for a new constructive policy with Belgrade and 
e Balkans. 


Italy’s admission to the 
United Nations Organization 


Italy's admission to the United Nations (December 1955) crowned 
ten years of intense foreign policy which, from the abyss of des- 
pair which reigned at the time of the cessation of hostilites and the 
application of the harsh terms of the Peace Treaty, brought Italy back 
to its rightful place among the nations and gained it that respect which 
is due to such traditions of civilization. This country has become 
one of the new elements in the great international forum. 

The only part of the Peace Treaty favourable to Italy was con- 
tained in the Preamble which has a clause referring to this nation’s 
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entry to the United Nations. It was only three months after th: sign- 
ing of the Treaty, in May 1947, that Italy made her first request. 


But it was immediately apparent that it would be extremely è fficult 
to gain a favourable vote from all of the five powers in the S:curity 
Council and already there were signs of growing conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, even over questions of ad. «sion 
of new members. Russia was prepared to accept certain nations sup- 


ported by the West on the condition that Communist states we:c also 
admitted. 


The year 1947 would have been an important moment fo Italy 
to enter the United Nations. Not only would it have been possible 
to make a rapid return to international politics immediately afer the 
signing of the Peace Treaty, but the Nation would have been ble to 
take a more concrete part in discussions covering many of the prob- 
lems which the treaty itself did not solve. These included tie des- 
tiny of the former colonies and other questions of much greater in- 


ternational importance, 


Repeated attempts to overcome Soviet opposition and the many 
demonstrations of solidarity shown by the General Assembly were, 
unfortunately, only of moral value, and no definite result was obtainable. 


The question, therefore, dragged on for seven long years, with 
consequent serious damage to Italy’s action in international 'iclds, 
and to the profound resentment of Italian public opinion. As long 
as this country’s request for admission was examined separately from 
those of other nations, there could be no hope of overcoming the 
Russian veto. 


There was no point in discussing whether the Soviet Union was 
correct in behaving in this way or not; there was, on the other hand, 
an urgent need to face reality. The Italian Government fully under- 
stood that some change would have to be made and that the Allies 
would have to be convinced that, if they sincerely desired to have 
Italy at their side in the United Nations, they would have to adopt 
some political solution and accept the Soviet proposal for wholesale 
admission of all those nations which had asked for membership. 
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Such a policy was immediately successful and after intense 
matic activity in Washington and other capitals, Canada accepted 
role of sponsor in a written proposal which called for admission 
en masse of all those nations which had formally requested to become 
members. After a lively session of the Security Council, approval of 
entry of Italy and various other nations was finally passed to the 
neral Assembly. The patient and careful labours of the Italian 
ernment were finally crowned with success in December 1955. 
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RECONSTRUCT! ON 
OF THE ARMED FORCES, 


taly condemns war as an instrument of aggression against ‘he li- || 

berties of other peoples and as a means for settling inter:tional | 
controversies » is solemnly proclaimed by the Constitution o! the - 
Italian Republic (art. 11). More recently the Head of the ‘ialian | 
State, Signor Giovanni Gronchi, reaffirmed in his message both 
Houses that Italy wanted and wants peace and the mutual | espect 


of liberty and independence, and is only concerned with the «'efence 


` of Italian traditions and institutions. 


z 


Italy, protected on the north by the barrier of the Alps, and 
situated in the centre of the Mediterranean, has always been very 
important even from the purely strategic view-point. The requirements 
of national defence in such an important sector therefore, as ex- 
pressed in the words of the President's message quoted above, take 
on particular significance. The more so because they were uttered 
by the very authority to which the Italian Constitution attributes the 
Supreme Command of the Armed Forces besides the Presidency of the 
Supreme Defence Council, and by one who has the power to declare 
Italy in a state of war after deliberation in Parliament, and to confer on 
the Government the necessary power to ensure national defence in 
case of serious threats from without. The Constituent Assembly, warn- 
ed by the history of past centuries, could not afford to ignore this 
tragic possibility and laid down Article 52 of the Constitution which 
reaffirms the principle that « The defence of the country is a sacred 
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duty of the citizen ». It could be added, with the example of the 
public of Ancient Rome, that it is the sacred right of the citizen. 
equently Article 52 goes on to solemnly reassert the compulsory 
re of military conscription, that « Military service is compulsory, 
iin the limits and.in the manner laid down by law ». 

The new Constitution obviously did not indicate the size, struc- 
ture, training and preparation or the criteria behind the formation of 
ihe complex apparatus for defensive warfare, but only fixed the follow- 
ine basic principle: « The organization of the armed forces is based 
on the democratic spirit of the Republic ». 

The practical application of this principle is shown in the follow- 

summary of the steps taken by Italy in the last ten years for the 
reconstruction of her Armed Forces, beginning with the fundamental 
ment of the individual. The Constitution of the Republic, in order 
protect the social and civil rights of the conscripted soldier, had 
‘:eady determined that compulsory military service « shall not prej- 
vive the citizen's working employment, nor the exercise of his 
political rights » (art. 52), The Constitution provided for the limita- 
tion of the right to be a member of political parties (a restriction to 
be defined by law) only in the case of regular members of the Fighting 
as in the case of magistrates, officials and members of the 
è force, diplomatic and consular representatives abroad (art. 98). 
‘The human element, which was, remains and will always be 
a fundamental factor in the vitality and efficiency of every group of 
men, whether civilian or military, has played an essential part in the 
reconstruction programme of the Armed Forces, in full harmony with 
the spirit of the Constitution. 

It is impossible to describe, even briefly, the vast action which 
has been carried out to improve the moral and material conditions of 
officers and men. The care taken by. the authorities for the human 
element can be illustrated, to choose two significant examples, by 
the modern system of pre-selection employed for the new recruits, 
and by the Troops Welfare Service. 

Pre-selection boards for young conscripts — and still more 
for those admitted to officer training courses, and courses for non- 
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commissioned officers and specialists — aim at discovering ir cach 
individual the characteristic lines of temperament, the psycho-p!ysical 
constitution, reaction to impulses, and natural ability to solve »rob- 
lems of varying types. 


By means of pre-selection applied through interviews, and 
individual and collective tests, and with the aid of special sc entific 
apparatus, the most rational division of the men, according the 
requirements and tendencies needed for service in the special branches 
of the Armed Forces, is achieved today, taking into consideration at 


the same time the desire of the men themselves. 
The application of this method for recruiting and placins men 


proves (and long and repeated experience has confirmed thes- find- 
ings) that it is possible for a man to give much more in the military 
field, as in other fields of human activity, if he is correctly placed. 

Once the young soldiers have reached the destinations «.:igned 
to them they are today individually assisted by a new service. which 
has grown up in the Armed Forces during the hardest period of the 
reorganization and which is becoming more and more important: 


the Troops Welfare Service. This service works side by side, from 
the moral, intellectual and material point of view, with the dedicated 
and delicate tasks performed in the spiritual field by the Military 
Chaplains. : 

The « Troops Welfare Service > is run by a special staff depend- 
ing on Battalion and Regimental Commands and on corresponding 
Naval and Air Force Commands. It aims at creating for the national 
serviceman the atmosphere of a «second family.» within the circle 
of the military community, ready to assist him in every personal dif- 
ficulty and to make the period of national service more pleasant. 

Great care is taken over questions of feeding, sport and recrea- ^ 
tion, and health. The cultural service, with schools for the illiterates, 
libraries, publications and special courses, plays an outstanding part. 
The Welfare Service also caters for the individual on an advisory and 
information basis, and gives direct assistance, especially in the case 
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of poor families, and for soldiers who are at a particular dis- 
advantage individually. 

It is a complex and delicate service, deserving the country’s 
t. The experience of recent years has fully illustrated its use- 
ss — side by side with the more and more thorough work being 
out by the Military Colleges for technical, cultural and moral 
ing — since it has proved to be a valuable contribution in the 
ioral advancement of young recruits, bringing out once again the 
innate military and civil virtues shared by the vast majority of Italian 


uth, today as in the past. 


The Need for Unified Defence 


The principle of the unification of command, which was advo- 
cated by the foremost students of military problems, was partly and 
not always adequately applied in the two big coalitions of the first 
World War; in the Second World War this principle became more and 
more clearly defined, especially by the winning side, and was most 
fully illustrated in the gigantic landing operations of the decisive 
final phase. 

In Italy a unification of aims in defence organization has béen 
secured in the post-war period by the unification of the three defence 
ministries which existed before. This has made it easier to get a 
general unified picture of Italy's strategic requirements, in relation to 
ihz new problems of defence and to what Italy is in a position to afford. 

in the confused political situation of the immediate post-war 
period, from the cessation of hostilities until the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty, practically nothing remained to Italy of her old defence 
equipment. The first task with which military headquarters were 
concerned, and which was undertaken in the above-mentioned spirit 
of unification, was perforce restricted to a survey of the remaining 
forces and to the far from easy work of strengthening their morale 
and providing for them, always in view of a better systematization in 
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the future, and to fitting them to the needs of the new situation of 


Italy. In this way the so-called transitional Armed Forces (which are 
still remembered under this name) were formed. 

After the Italian ratification of the Peace Treaty in the summer 
of 1947 the problems of defence were shifted to a new bas and 
assumed a different aspect. The ratification of the Treaty i-gally 
ended the Armistice Regime, and therefore the waiting and uncertainty 
of the two year transition period. At the same time, however. the 
military situation was made still more difficult, because various cluuses, 
of a military character in the Treaty automatically came into orce, 
which strictly limited the size of the army, munitions, m\ierial, 
etc., so as to render Italy almost unarmed and practically defen: -less. 
These legal restrictions were further reinforced by the limitat ns of 
the military budgets. The Government, with the country still so: ‘ously 
distressed after the recent war, assailed by innumerable imp. ative 
demands, was forced to sacrifice military expenditure to the p sing 
needs of national reconstruction, the search for economic :: »ility, 
and the working out of vast schemes of. urgent social reform. So once 
more military grants were cut, when they had already proved nsuf- 
ficient for the limited task of somehow keeping together i^. tiny 
« Transition Army » and the remnants of the Navy and Air torce. 


On the other hand, with the international situation still unde ined, 
Italy could not have a clear military policy. From a strictly 
theoretical point of view it was even advantageous to wait until 
time and study had worked out the lessons of the recent vast 
and complex war, so as to be able to adapt the experience into 
a more mature and up-to-date doctrine, and frame a more modern 
military organization and training. 

Nevertheless, even in the two years between 1947 and 1949, 
which may justly be called years of « reorganization », a programme 
of intense work was carried out. The work of reconstruction, which 
in this period was performed on the basis of the greatest possible 
harmony between the three Armed Forces, had a double aim: on the 
one hand to strengthen as far as possible the reconstituted units; on 
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other to increase, modernize and improve the framework of 
re national defence, meaning units, equipment, headquarters and 
s, whether of land, air, naval, or fleet air arm. 

The results achieved in this period showed an encouraging desire 
reconstruction. and faith in, and preparation for, a better and not 
^r distant future; but they were not sufficient to reassure the country 
in the troubled international situation of those two years. 

The two year period of reorganization came to an end when 
italy became a member of the Atlantic Community. Then began 
the most active work of military reconstruction, 

Only when she became a member country was it possible, for 
the first time in the post-war confusion, to fully and clearly evaluate 
defence requirements, and to draw up a plan for the rational develop- 
ment of her Armed Forces, and at the same time to project a long 
term training programme on a scale with their responsibilities. 

‘he various and often conflicting experiences of the recent world 
conflict could be harmonized and given concrete form in a practical, 
common policy. New and more definite common directives could be 
dictated and put into practice for common training. i 

Problems of Italian defence, till this date not even raised, or 
else held over pending solution, were tackled and often solved with 
the assistance of American aid, 

Steps were taken to unify the defence system, not only by ensur- 
ing a unification of teaching methods in certain aspects of training 
which are common to all the Armed Forces, especially in the principles 
of their coordinated employment: but chiefly, and more precisely, 
to ensure that the top-ranking officers would be able to study the 
new military policies together, and to achieve a unified picture of the 
greatest and most complex problems relating to the new needs and 
new instruments of defensive warfare. 

This end was served by the creation of the Combined Staff 
College which has been operating for some years; this is attended 
in turns by top-ranking officers from all three Armed Forces, for fixed 
periods of collaboration. : 
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The same end is served, in their respective fields, and the same 
principle of unification is emphasized, by the Army War Colleve and 


by the corresponding Navy and Air Force Colleges plus the Oiticers’ 
Training Academies of the three forces. These Academies a:e for 
the recruiting and common training of junior officers in all general 


and specialized branches of the Services; while the War College and 
other analogous institutes give advanced training to high-ranking 
officers from all forces and specialized branches, who are destined 
for high commands and for the Staffs of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force. 


The Army 


At the end of the second World War, after 39 months of bitter 
and unequal struggle, the Army, like the country as a whole. was 
left with a sad heritage of mourning and ruin, 

Italy was beaten and occupied by foreign troops. The survivors 
were mostly scattered along the various fronts, or in prison camps. 
Most of the barracks and training schools were devastated or de- 
stroyed, or were providing temporary shelter for the homeless. There 
was a great shortage of munitions and war material, much of 
which came from war dumps, and was extremely mixed. It had been 
possible to re-form the core of a few units, from which, with the 
gradual increase of personnel of the most varied origin, and with 
a sufficient supply of arms and material got back or given by 
the Allies, 5 Combat Groups were organized which had fought 
valiantly side by side with the Allies during the « co-belligerency » 
period. ; 


When the war ended these five groups were still more or less on their 
feet, together with a certain number of subsidiary units composed of elements 
from all the forces, which during the final operations had been employed 
as drivers, service troops, pioneers, etc. Each Combat Group consisted 
of two infantry regiments, one artillery regiment, and an engineering and 
service. battalion: all told some 430 officers and 8,500 non-commissioned 
officers and men. 
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Altogether, approximately 50,000 men were available, apart from the 
bove mentioned members of the subsidiary units. At the end of hostilities, 
reconstruction work was begun on this basis. Around these 5 Combat 
ups it was possible gradually to construct the so-called transition army 
r which provision was made in the clauses of the 1943 Armistice. 

The nucleus of this army consisted, in fact, of 5 Infantry Divisions of two 
egiments each, and an artillery regiment, obtained by transforming the 5 
t Groups, although keeping the original names: « Friuli», « Folgore », 
ino», «Cremona», « Mantova». Furthermore, three infantry brigades 
created, known as «security» brigades, besides ten infantry regiments 
» included in divisions, which were created by transforming and grouping 
the subsidiary units, and which were stationed in various parts of Italy. 

‘This was a very restricted army, of an exclusively territorial nature, 
with its tasks limited to internal security functions and only in exceptional 
cases to be used in restricted frontier action. 

Nevertheless, this was the first concrete step towards reconstruction, the 
first systematization of Italian land forces achieved, and the first basis established 
for the study and preparation of future organization. 

This situation continued for approximately two years. 

The ratification of the Peace Treaty (1947) meant the end of the 
Armistice period and of the long phase of uncertainty and delay in the plans 
oi work for the Army. It was necessary to give a more adequate organic 
structure to the existing units, and to plan the formation of new units so as 
to ensure at least a minimum of frontier defence, besides organizing the. 
personnel, improving the territorial services and reorganizing the remaining 
naterial. 

Staff reorganization made it possible, among other things to begin work 
on some programmes, to survey the new situation and Italy's defence needs, 
end to set on foot, if nothing else, at least the organization of the army, 
along lines intended to satisfy these needs in so far as possible. 

But there were, on the other hand, the inevitable and serious restrictions 
îrising from the need to keep this reorganization within the bounds fixed 
bv the economic state of the country. In connection with this it must not be 
overlooked that the cost of arming full scale field units today has reached 
astronomical figures: an armoured division costs something like 80,000 million 
lire and an infantry division 70,000 million lire, without reckoning maintenance 
cxpenses. It is clear that such sums are beyond the reach of most nations, 
and are only possible through coalitions supported by the great nations which 
today head world economic power and industrial production. 

For this reason the Italian Army had to lay the stress in its work of 
recostruction on Training and Territorial Depots; military colleges, recruiting 
centres, training camps for recruits, special training camps for Alpine troops, 
the storing and allotment of arms and provisions, etc. Everything was integrated 
by tre reorganization of the Commands and of the logistics and territorial serives. 

The old system of preliminary training for the mass of young men called 
up every year was completely reformed. Today the preliminary training for 
all services and in all branches, which is preceded by the selection scheme 
in connection with which it operates, (run by a specialized staff and applying 
the most modern methods and selective apparatus) is held for all in the 
Recruit Training Depots (C.A.R.). After the period of preliminary training 
the recruits are sent to other specialized units where they undergo advanced 
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training, apart from those belonging to the Infantry, who remain instead in 
the C.A.R. 

At the same time the regimental training has been modernized, 
provisions made for the advanced individual training of the men which 
in the Recruit Training Depots, besides the training of small units and of 
officers who command them. 

For the large field units, during the two year reconstruction period, 
steps were taken only in the direction of strengthening the already existing 
infantry divisions and alpine brigades, completing their organic structure, strength 
and stores, and fitting them as land forces for warfare today. The same ws 
done for the chief vital «logistic services», among which the motorized 
sector was developed and strengthened to a highly satisfactory extent. 

From the first, however, projects were under consideration for a wider 
organization, directed towards the creation of 11 infantry divisions; 3 Alpine 
brigades and 3 armoured brigades, apart from the troops and services of the 
Army and of the Army-Corps; which at that time seemed all that the state of 
Italy could allow. " 


Italy's membership of the Atlantic Pact enabled the Army to 
make a great advance in the reconstruction and strengthening of its 
forces. 

t Provisions were made to complete the equipment of the units 
and to begin to build up the necessary stocks, including supplies of 
material for special purposes. 

Later the necessity arose to lengthen the term of military service; 
this was increased to 18 months, in order to train the men more 
completely in the use of modern weapons and new, complex 
equipment. 

The allotment of special equipment and the provisions needed 
in order to increase the training of both large and small units, have 
made it possible to lengthen the terms of field training and large-scale 
combined manoeuvres, in which many units have handled, in co- 
operation with N.A.T.O. troops, « standard » arms and equipment of 
the Atlantic Forces. 

Large new units were formed, thanks also to the programme 
of military aid, until the army took on its present form, which 
includes: 70 infantry divisions; 3 armoured divisions; 5 Alpine bri- 
gades; Army and Army-Corps troops and « services >, so that today 
it is a body of armed forces with modern arms and equipment, to 
which should be added, although they are engaged on different duties, 
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the Carabinieri Service, the Customs and Frontier Guards, and the 
Security Corps Guards. 

A part of the large units of this Army are, as stated above, 
vanently coordinated with S.H.A.P.E. 


The following information relates briefly to the Army Colleges: 

The Modena Military Academy, with its long and glorious traditions, © 
hos now for some time been reorganized to fit it for the importance of- its 
s. Admission is by means of a competitive examination, for young men 
n the ages of 17 and 22 who have attended the Military College of the 
inziatella » or civilian schools. The school-leaving certificate of a classical 
or scientific high-school] or the diploma of a technical high-school is required; 
applicants for service in the Supplies must have a University degree. 
Fhe length of courses at the Academy is two years, and they are held in premises 
with modern scientific equipment by a teaching staff trained to give students of 

ich of the services a common cultural basis and a uniform moral preparation. 

At the end of the Academy course the students are promoted to the rank 
of second-lieutenant in the regular service, and are sent to the various Corps, 
xi services according to physico-psychological selection tests, academic 
grading and personal preferences. 

The Military Colleges, with a two year course, complete the officers 
‘raining cycle, preparing them for the Corps, Services or Specialized Branches to 

lich they are assigned. Later the technical vocational training of the young 
is continued, especially in the practical field, with a trial period of 
id in the Recruit Training Depots, lasting 8 months, during which they 
to direct contact with the soldiers, and with an applied technical course 
months in the respective Army Schools. 
Throughout their careers the preparation of the officers is kept up to date 
n touch with modern developments by means of compulsory advance 
ses regulated by the new ruling, for promotion to the rank of Captain, 
and Colonel. Special courses are also organized for the preparation 
ers training for specialized work (technical services, etc.) or for other 
alized duties. j 

The War College deserves special mention in this connection, for train- 
ing Staff officers, 

The recruiting of temporary officers, which today is on a volunteer basis, 
is operated by the two schools for the training of temporary officers, at Ascoli 
Piceno and Lecce. Here the students follow a basic four and a half months 
course which is the same for all Corps and Services. After this they are 
selected and assigned to the various Corps and Services, and sent to the Army 
Schools whrich provide them with specialized tecnical training in a five months 
Course. At the end of this course they are commissioned in the rank of 
Temporary Second-Lieutenant. 

Regular non-commissioned officers are recruited by the School for Trainee 
non-commissioned officers of Spoleto, where an 8 months course is held 
which is the same for all Corps and Services. After this they are sent to the 
respective Army or Service Schools where they undergo a further 3 month 
period of training, and then are assigned to the Corps where they have a 7 
goni period of practical training before being promoted to the rank of 

ergeant. s 
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Specialized non-commissioned officers instead are recruited among ' 
Volunteer Specialized Trainees by means of competitive examinations and : 
promoted to the rank of Technical Sergeants after attending a course of 
three months at the School for Technical Non-Commissioned Officers of Ri: 

Tre Voluneer Technical Trainees (V.A.S.) who sign on for 3 y 
follow courses which last from 25 to 36 weeks; young men between 17 
25 years of age are admitted through an entrance examination. The students 
who qualify are promoted to the rank of Corporal after 8 months, Corporal 
major after 12 months, and Sergeant after 18 months of national service. Those 
who qualify may be admitted to the Rieti school to became Technical Ser- 
geants, in the way described above. 

The temporary non-commissioned officers are signed for the same no 
service period as the national service men, Young men are admitted on 
application to the courses which last 6 months, and which for the Infantry are 
held in the Spoleto School for Trainee Non-Commissioned Officers, and for 
the other Armed Forces and Services in the respective Army or Service Schools. 
Later, assigned to corps, they do a further 5 months training with the rank of 
Corporal-Major and at the end of this period those who qualify become 
Sergeants. 

In order to complete the technical and vocational training of office 
men, various specialized schools have been set up, apart from the Rec 
Schools and Army and Service Schools. These specialized schools incide 
the School of Mechanized Transport, the Radio School, the Military Alp ne 
School, the Physical Training College, the Veterinary Centre, the Institute of 
Military Geography, etc. 


'The N iv y 


At the end of the war the Italian Navy was also greatly reduced 
both by the war itself and by the terms of the armistice. The remuin- 
ing vessels had suffered considerable wear and tear during the war 
and during the period of co-belligerency. All that remained of ine 
Italian fleet were two battlesips (out-of-date); 4 cruisers; 4 destroyers 
(one in mothballs); 16 torpedo boats; 20 corvettes; 16 minesweepe 
and a few coastal craft. The two battleships, « Italia » and « Vittorio 
Veneto » after a long period of internment in the Suez canal were 
sent as obsolete to La Spezia shipyard. 

Much of the equipment of the naval bases had been destroyed 
and the same was true of the arsenals and depots. The Naval Colleges 
had been badly damaged and were closed. 


From the end of the hostilities until Italy became a member of the 
Atlantic Alliance (1945-1949) the Navy could do no more than try to keep 
remaining vessels afloat and reconstruct the naval bases and naval equipment 
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r as possible, at the same time organizing adequate training for the 
nnel, 

Recruiting and training began again and one by one the pre-existing 
schools for officers, non-commissioned officers and specialists were re-opened 
modernized and new ones built, some of which were to replace those in 
ories ceded under the Peace Treaty. 

When possible, small scale manoeuvres were held with training ships in 
home and foreign waters. 

The programme for the reconstruction of the fleet was faced with grave 
culties: not only was the financial burden heavy, but also there were the 
serious problems of finding and purchasing spare parts, and of the 
d output of the naval shipyards, some of which, like that of La Spezia, 

been rendered practically useless. Nevertheless, it was possible to put the 
lian fleet into fairly good working order, considering the age of the vessels; 
inti-aireraft batteries and installations were modernized and improved, 
armaments and radar equipment fitted, while the old installations were 
ired, At the same time auxiliary support craft were reorganized, sup- 
ted by salvaged sunken vessels and by the purchase of new ships. This 
E ty was the more praiseworthy in that it was necessary to proceed, under 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, with the repair of vessels to be consigned as 
reparations and with the demolition of those which the Allies had re- 
ced. 

ir the beginning of 1949 the gross tonnage of the Italian fleet was 
121,161 tons, with a further 99,698 gross tons of auxiliary craft. 
in the meantime, steps were taken to reorganize the Navy in relation to the 
s available, creating among other things a Coastal Command for the 
^ion of the Italian coasts, consisting of remodernized vessels and 
boats purchased from the Allies. 

Gradually the naval bases were restored to working order after the 
huiks of sunken ships had been salvaged; at the same time the dry docks, 
‘ds, defences, depots and general services were repaired and the arsenal 
ped. 
he tricky and dangerous work of draining Italian harbours and clearing 
hem of mines, which began in September 1943, was greatly intensified with the 

d of the war. This work, which was carried out with the utmost care by 
groups of specialized frog-ment and by all types of minesweepers, took a total 
of 30,000 man days. The results of these operations are shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 

Mined areas: in June 1945, 24,374 sq.mi.; in March 1950, 5,304 sq.mi.; 
at the end of December 1952, zero sq.mi. 

Mines destroyed: 462,653: 

a) 25,303 destroyed by minesweepers; 
b) 437,350 destroyed by harbour mine-clearing squads. 


The Atlantic Pact enabled the Navy, like the other Services, 
to take a great stride forward in rebuilding its strength. 

Its new functions were clearly outlined, both within the frame- 
work of purely national defence in co-operation with the other Italian 
Services, and in the wider sphere of action in the Mediterranean when 


dia 


the Atlantic Pact came into force, with N.A.T.O. in charge of the 
tasks of common defence. 

The chief function of the Italian fleet remained naturally that 
of protecting traffic on the coastal and island routes: a protection 
which depended on the readiness and defences of the bases of the 
Italian fleet and of those bases on Italian territory which might prove 
necessary to an Allied fleet for common defence. Its other functions, 
which for the most part contribute to the better realization of the 
former, are those of guarding and defending home waters, main- 
taining the coastguard network, the setting un of harbour and shore 
defences, and the running of the hundreds of lighthouses and coastal 
signals, etc, 

The clearly defined aims of this defence programnie, together 
with larger and more regular appropriations of Italian funds for its 
realization, besides both direct and indirect aid, often from the United 
States of America, have enabled the Central Defence organization to 
undertake a far-reaching, long-term programme of naval reconstruc- 
tion. This plan has been in operation for some time and the results 
achieved are already sufficient to assure Italy of their completion 
within a reasonable and not far distant future. 

The renewal and modernization of existing vessels, and the 
building of new ones, have naturally played a very large part 
in the reconstruction of Italian naval forces. In detail: two cruisers 
have been remodernized with especial attention to anti-aircraft 
defence, while the following vessels have been constructed: two anti- 
aircraft light cruisers; two destroyers with special anti-aircraft and anti- 
submarine equipment; two frigates and a coastal vedette; a group 
. of fast motor gunboats; lagoon craft, coastal minesweepers and other 
minor craft. 

Within the framework of M.A.P. aid to European nations, 
the Italian fleet was enlarged by the following new surface vessels of 
medium tonnage: 2 destroyers, rechristened « Artigliere » and « Avie- 
re »; 3 frigates of the « Altair » class; 6 support gunboats of the « Ala- 
no » class; anti-magnetic motor minesweepers which in the Italian fleet 
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are named after flowers; 2 ocean-going submarines of the « Tazzoli > 
class and other smaller vessels. 


At the same time the United States financed an offshore procure- 


ment programme for the construction of various ships in Italy (with 
obvious advantages also for Italian economy), of which the following 
were assigned to Italy: 2 frigates, 3 corvettes, 2 boom defence vessels, 
and 27 anti-magnetic motor minesweepers. The Italian fleet today, 
including those vessels recently built, consists of the following vessels: 


3 Cruisers, for a total gross tonnage of 32,536 tons (Duca degli 
Abruzzi, Giuseppe Garibaldi, Raimondo Montecuccoli); 
2 Destroyer Leaders for a total SES 10,770 tons (San Giorgio, San 
Marco); 

7 Destroyers, for a total of 17,811 tons (Artigliere, Aviere, Cara- 
ee Granatiere, Grecale, Impetuoso, Indomito); 
12 Frigates, for a total of 18,130 tons (Aldebatan, Altair, Andro- 
meda, Orsa, Orione, Aretusa, Calliope, Cassiopea, Clio, Libra, 
Sagittario, Sirio); 
26 Corvettes for a total of 20,412 tons (Alabarda, Albatros, Ape, 
Baionetta, Bombarda, Chimera, Cormorano, Crisalide, Danaide, 
Driade, Farfalla, Flora, Fenice, Folaga, Gru, Gabbiano, Ibis, 
Minerva, Pomona, Pellicano, Scimitarra, Sfinge, Sibilla, Urania, 
Airone, Alcione); 
5 Submarines, for a gross tonnage of 6,613 tons (Bario, Vortice, 
Giada, Tazzoli, Da Vinci); 
26 Minesweepers for At Es ay Sweeping, for a gross tonnage 
of 18,779 tons; 
39 Minesweepers with Acoustic Detectors for Magnetic Sweeping 
for a gross tonnage of 13,760 tons; 
104 Coastal Craft; 
26 Ocean Going Auxiliary Support Craft; 
52 Coastal Auxiliary Support Craft; 


79 Local Auxiliary Support Craft. 
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The following is a brief summary of the Naval Colleges. 

All the Naval Colleges for officers, whether regular or national 
service, have long been traditionally established in Leghorn. Regula: 
officers return there periodically to attend refresher and specialization 
courses. 


The Naval Academy plays a vital part in the mental and moral forma 
tion of the future officers of the Navy, on account of its moral, cultural and 
intellectual discipline, and the seriousness and advanced level of the studies 

Entrance is through competitive examination among candidates who 
must hold the school leaving certificate of a classical or scientific secondary 
school; candidates for a Staff position instead must hold the diploma of a Nav 
Institute. The competitive examination includes a two-month term wh 
comprises sports, seamanship, military training and time spent aboard naval 
vessels, to test physical and moral aptitude and suitability of the candidates 
to attend the Academy courses with profit. 

The length of the courses is four years. 

The first two years of study are equivalent to the two year preliminary 
course of the Engineering Faculty of a University; the same is true for the 
students of the Naval Engineers and Naval Armaments. 

The third year of study is equivalent to the first year of Applied Engi 
neering in a University. 


Officers of the Naval Engineers and of the Naval Armaments Corps 
attend the last two years of the course of Naval Mechanical or Industrial Engi 
neering in the Engineering Faculty of a University and take their degrees there. 

The activity of the Academy is supplemented by training voyages abroad. 

A specialization course for officers on permanent commissions of the 
Staff Corps consists of eight months of theoretical training and workshop 
practice supplemented by practical work. 

The advanced course for sub-lieutenants on permanent commissions is 
intended to complete the military and professional knowledge of subalterns 
attached to the Staff Corps. The length of this course is eight months and it is 
attended by all the sub-lieutenants who graduated from the Academy in the 
same year. 


The Institute of Naval Warfare, also established in Leghorn in the prem- 
ises of the Academy, has corresponding regulations for admission and courses 
(with reference to the Navy and to naval warfare) as those set down earlier in 
this chapter under the Army Warfare Institute. 

The course for national service commissions for graduate cadets provides 
the training for commissioned officers in the Reserves in the various Navy 
Branches; the length of the course is six months and it is supplemented by four 


months of practical training, on board or on shore, according to the Corps or 
special branch. 


The course for newly appointed lieutenants (Medical Branch) on per- 
ent commissions is open to recruits holding a degree in medicine and 
ry and with the requisite physical qualifications, after a competitive 
examination. The length of the course is two months and its function is to 
give supplementary professional, military and naval. training. 

The course for newly appointed supplies sub-lieutenants and for those 
attached to the Port Authorities on permanent commissions is open to graduate 
recruits with the requisite physical qualification after a competitive examination, 
The length of the course is sx months and its function is 10 give supplementary 
professional, military and naval training. 

The C.E.M.M. Schools (Corpo Equipaggi Marina Militare) provide for 
the recruiting and training of the various classes of specialists, non-commis- 
sioned officers and other ranks required by the Navy. 

The following courses are held in the C.E.M.M. Schools: 

~ Volunteer Courses. For admittance to these courses there is a com- 
petitive examination which may be taken by candidates holding at least a middle 
school certificate or the certificate of the first year in a training school, The 
candidates must have the requisite physical and moral qualifications. The 
examination includes a psycho-technical test designed to reveal the aptitude of 
each candidate so that he can be trained in that branch in which he will have 
the best chances of success. 

The winners of the competitive examination are sent on a training course 
of approximately two years for naval mechanics, and of ten months, for all 
other categories. At the end of the regular course the students of some cate- 
gories attend a further course of practical training; electronic technicians take a 
course in applied technics. 

— I.G.P. Courses (General Professional Instruction). The courses are 
open to all categories of senior N.C.O's who pass a competitive examination. 
Each course lasts nine months and must be attended by all who wish to be 
admitted to permanent service. 

— Advanced Course. The length of the course is nine months and it is 
open to the higher» grades of petty officers of all categories. 


The Air Force 


At the end of the war the Italian Air Force was in an even worse 
state than the other Services, especially as regards aircraft and airfield 
equipment, 

The young Italian Air Arm has always been in the forefront 
through the daring of its pioneers and the rapid technical progress 
madre in aircraft design. Italy can boast of being the first power in the 
world to use aircraft in warfare: as far back as 1911, in Libya, she 
employed aircraft, later to play such an important part with sea and 
land forces in modern warfare. ^ 
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With the great transocean flights (Locatelli, Ferrarin), with the first flight 
at over 500 kilometres per hour (De Bernardi), with the great long distance 
formation flights (across the Atlantic and back) Italy in 1933 could boast of 
holding 28 nf the 35 world records. 

In the light of this great past the post-war situation seemed even more 
disastrous, 4 

Hardly any aircraft remained intact after the war and the period of co- 
belligerency and the problem of securing new ones seemed almost insoluble: 
the personnel were for the most part dispersed; the airfields were devastated 
and destroyed; the same was true of the installations and training schools and 
of the aircraft industry, with a staff reduced to only a few thousand of the 
180,000 men employed during the war. 

In the period between the end of hostilities and the signing of the 
Atlantic Pact a reconstruction programme was drawn up, limited to the essential 
tasks of collecting and regrouping the personnel, reorganizing the central and 
territorial administration, and setting up a new general organization as a basis 
for reconstruction; but above all it aimed at reopening the centres for the 
training of recruits and, more important still, the re-activation of the Air Force 
College. 

In spite of the serious difficulties and of funds which perforce were totally 
inadequate, it was possible even in those years of shortages to order sufficient 
aircraft from the Italian industry to provide for the first and second stages of 
flying training courses; it was possible to purchase some « Vampire » aircraft 
from Great Britain and to build others under patent in Italy. At the same 
time the few aircraft and materials remaining after the war were put back into 
working order. In one way or another it was possible to get together sufficient 
aircraft in flying condition to form the basis of further reconstruction, 

With the Italian ratification of the Peace Treaty, although this limited 
the organic force to 25,000 men and a total of 350 aircraft (of which only 200 
armed), Italy regained full possession of her airfields and installations. 

In this way the Peace Treaty laid the foundations for the reconstruction 
of the Air Force, and it was then possible to take steps for its further develop- 
ment, in order of urgency: the training of instructors, the recruiting and 
training of personnel, and the construction of the necessary schools, airports, 
depots, and telecommunications, etc, $ 


Italy's membership of the Atlantic Pact marked a new and 
more decisive phase of development for the Air Force, made 
possible by the granting of appropriations of funds, both ordinary 
and extraordinary by the State Budget and by both direct and indirect 
aid from Italy's more powerful Allies. The constant and expensive 
process of the ‘development of the Air Arm and the ever-growing 
requirements to ensure its efficiency and to Keep it up to date have 
shown more and more clearly that a strong Air Force cannot exist 
except within the sphere of a coalition capable of integrating the 
forces and resources of the single member nations. 
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At the beginning of 1951 the situation had already greatly 
improved: the number of the crews had been almost trebled; an ade- 
quate number of pilots had been trained; the recruiting of technicians 
was proceeding satisfactorily, as was that of ground staff, recruited 
from the normal national service groups after two months of prelimi- 
nary training with C.A.R. (Recruit Training Depots). Steps had been 
taken to reform the Reserves and to keep pilots and specialists at a 
sufficiently high level of training even when no longer on active service. 

At the end of 1952 new training bases had already been con- 
structed and others were in preparation for the latest types of jet 
aircraft; the already existing schools had been greatly improved in 
equipment and efficiency; work was under way for the lengthening of 
runways to fit them for use by jet aircraft. A sufficient number 
of N.A.T.O. type bases are ready today for use by the Allied Air 
Forces, or are at an advanced stage of preparation. 

The Territorial organization of the Air Force has been trans- 
formed and reorganized, with the setting up of four Air Force Territo- 
rial Zones (Z.A.T.), and the Commands of Sicily and Sardinia, This 
has been done to simplify and decentralize it, making it a more flex- 
ible organization in relation to the new situation while its functions 
have recently been brought up to date and supplemented by the spe- 
cial Decree of December 1955. 

Air-Rescue Centres (C.S.A.) today are equipped to ensure ex- 
tremely rapid rescue of both Italian and foreign aircraft which are 
compelled to make forced landings on land or sea and if necessary to 
work in co-operation with the corresponding international organiza- 
tion - Sea Air Rescue (S.A.R.), besides assisting ships of all national- 
ities wrecked or in danger. The service is also employed in the 
transport of medical personnel, generally at the request of the Italian 
Radio Medical Centre (C.I.R.M.) and in the dropping of medicines 
or other urgently required life-saving material. The rescue service is 
organized by the Air-Rescue Command, with headquarters at Vigna di 
Valle, and with Rescue Centres at Milan, Taranto, Augusta and 
Elmas, the latter also equipped with ships in case of need. 
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For Anti-aircraft Territorial Defence (D.A.T.) side by side with 
the anti-aircraft defence measures of the single units of the three 
Armed Forces, a special group has been created, with personnel 
from the Army and from the Air Force, and two training schools 
have been opened for the training of anti-aircraft experts. The net- 
work of spotters, air-raid alarms, and night fighter control which was 
then being set up throughout Italy, today has been attentively organ- 
ized and improved, supplemented by the formation of new sectors, 
and equipped with the most modern material in the hands of highly 
specialized personnel, some of whom are now in readiness to man the 
modern radar installations. being built under patent in Italy, and fo: 
the arrival of others provided by the United States of America. 

The Italian Aircraft industry has made tremendous efforts in 
reconstruction and is working for the most part to supply order 
today it is in a position to provide a large part of the aircraft, electron- 
ic material etc. required. 

Italian Civil aviation is also in a stage of development and toda: 
is served by hundreds of modern and ultra-modern aircraft; it 
is supported by a net-work of airfields with extremely modern equip 
ment, serviced in part by staff and material provided by the Italian 
Air Force, and widely used by the chief international air-lines. 

The Air Force runs helicopter and glider training centres for serv- 
ice personnel and civilians. 

Aircraft designs of more and more advanced types are constantly 
being studied and built, showing up well in N.A.T.O. organized com- 
petitions against similar types designed abroad. 

The efficiency of the Italian Air Force, with the help of the 
extraordinary funds appropriated by the Budget and of assistance 
under the Military Aid Programme, has rapidly developed in the last 
few years and is making still further progress. 


The air units built up gradually with the arrival of new fighter- 
bombers, fighters, reconnaissance, transport and anti-submarine aircraft 
are particularly important. Special anti-submarine units have been set 
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up with highly specialized personnel of both the Air Force and the 
Navy, and equipped with the new anti-submarine aircraft, which have 
often had the opportunity of showing the high standard of their 
training in both day and night long-distance flights operating from 
all four Mediterranean bases. 


All told, Italian defence today can count on thoe following Air 
Force Units (some of which, with the relative Air Commands, have 
been placed at the disposal of S.H.A.P.E.): 


— 5 Fighter Area Commands; 
— 1 Reconnaissance Wing; 

— 1 Transport Command; 

— 2 Anti-submarine squadrons; 
— 5 Air-Rescue Centres; 


— Various Training Squadrons. 


The Air Force Training Institutes, and especially the Flying Schools, 
began work, although with reduced personnel and restricted equipment, im- 
mediately after the end of the war, chiefly to complete the training of cadet 
pilots who had been dispersed during the Armistice period, and of the other 
personnel who were gradually re-assembled, 

The Aîr Force Instruction Board is in charge of training courses for 
pilots, specialists and officers of the technical corps; refresher courses and 
advanced courses for technicians and the training of the Air Force Reserves, etc. 

The Air College, besides its principal task, is also responsible for the 
supervision of the advanced training institutes, which provide further training 
and refresher courses for regular officers. i 

‘The Air Force Academy, which since 1923 has been the proving ground 
of most of the officers with permanent commissions, in its temporary establish- 
ment at Nisida, has today an adequate equipment and teaching staff to meet 
new demands of recent developments in fighting techniques and of the more 
complex role fulfilled by Air Force pilots. 

The Academy provides students with sufficient general culture and with 
the scientific knowledge they need to study technical and professional subjects, 
besides flying training to meet the particular needs of the Service and conse- 
quently for its use in co-operation with the other Services. Flying training, 
alternated with theoretical work, continues during the whole course at E.F.T.S. 
(Elementary Flying Training School) where the cadets are awarded their pilot’s 
brevet (the wings of a Service pilot are awarded later at the operational school). 

The length of courses is four years and admission is through a yearly 
competitive examination open to all young men between the ages of 17 and 22, 
who hold the secondary school leaving certificate. 
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The first two years of study, as in the Naval Academy, consist of the same 
subjects as the two year preliminary period of the Faculty of Engineering at 
a Uniyersity plus professional subjects, which are further developed during 
the last two years of the course. At the end of the third year the successful 
cadets are promoted to the rank of sub-lieutenants of the Air Force, and ai 
the end of the fourth year to lieutenants. 

Studies in the Academy are normally interspersed at all stages with 
educational trips in Italy, with training camps at the Modena Military Academy 
naval manoeuvres and air trips abroad. 

The Advanced Courses have the same aims as the corresponding courses 
in the Army, are run by the Air College, and are attended by all officers of 
the Air Force Academy. 

The Flying Schools which specialize in the various phases and types oí 
flying training (visual, formation, acrobatic, instrument, jet, etc.) normally 
hold 18 month courses. The courses generally begin with pre-flight training, 
followed in successive stages by elementary and basic flying, and lastly a four 
month final phase at the end of which the student takes the tests and ge! 
his wings. 

At the same time the student must also pass the tests for the so-callc: 
«carte blanche» which is the official recognition that he has the necessary 
capacities for instrument flying. 

The recruiting courses for national service officers whether as navigato 
or in the various technical and logistics services (engineers, doctors, officers i 
the Supplies branch, technical officers, ete.) provide early for the formation o 
the numerous reserve officers required. 

The Jet Training Command (S.A.A.) supervises the activity of the schoo's 
specialized in these modern aircraft. The S.A.A. Command had its own Aircraft 
Efficiency Group and a complete training and logistics network. ‘The following 
schools are dependent on the S.A.A. Command: 

— Tactics and Gunnery Training School (S.A.T.T.); 

— All Weather Fighter Flying School (S.V.C.O.T.);. 

— Central School of Flying Instructors (S.C.1.V.). 

The S.A.A. are today the centre of the most modern flying training. 

_Other schools exist, which by means of various courses have the task of 
forming and preparing personnel, and which furnish the Air Force, as has 
already been shown for the other Services, with the requisite number of regular 
officers, non-commissioned officers and specialists, and also with those on 
national service or on short term service. 2 

. The Air College, which is established in Florence exists for the advanced 
training and preparation of officers who have been in the Service for some 


time, preparing them for promotion, like the corresponding schools in the 
Army and Navy. 


Normal courses are held there for senior navigators, and advanced 
courses for lieutenant colonels in the same field. The school also supervises, as 
has been said, all advanced training, especially in relation to the use of the 
more and more complex equipment which is required to keep the Italian Air 

/ Force in line with modern technical progress. Lastly it ensures the better prep- 
aration of the Commanders for the complex activity of air co-operation and 
support of land and naval forces, and liaison with the various N.A.T.O. forces. 
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TOA 


Italy’s Contribution to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


The seven years which have passed since the signing of the 
Atlantic Pact have gradually, but more and more clearly, brought to 
light the importance of Italy in the Atlantic coalition, with its essen- 
tially defensive aims for the protection of the West. 

-General Eisenhower himself, when he was Supreme Commander 
of the Atlantic Forces, in his report to the Chairman of the Permanent 
N.A.T.O. Military Committee, drew attention to the fact that « Italy, 
projecting into the Mediterranean, offers us a strong lateral position, 
and sea and air bases of tremendous value ». Admiral Carney,’ at 
that time Commander of the Allied Forces in Southern Europe, added 
in his turn that « wars are won or lost in the Mediterranean » and 
that « the Mediterranean is defended by defending the Po valley »; 
significantly he confirmed this conviction by choosing the Lion of 
St. Mark, which in past centuries had represented the power of Venice 
on the seas and of western civilization in the Mediterranean, as the 
symbol of his Command. 

History, including recent history, has often shown Italy’s pecul- 
iar strategic fuction in Europe, and therefore the position and active 
contribution of Italy were of the greatest interest to N.A.T.O. for an 
effective defence of the West. In the Mediterranean, the sea where 
three continents meet, Italy in fact, owing to her position and geo- 
graphical, coastal and island formation, can control and influence the 
sea lanes between the eastern and western basin to a very great extent, ; 
and can offer at the same time the most varied stategic function in 
support and liaison with the countries of central Europe and the 
Balkan States. i ; 

On the other hand, while N.A.T.O. would derive great advan- 
tages from Italy’s situation and contribution, Italy herself stood to 
gain equally valuable advantages from the connection: her position 
in the Western world would be safer and the indispensable measures 
for her own defence, which otherwise seemed practically impossible, 
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could be strengthened. From these considerations of mutual interest 
and common advantage Italy in 1949 became a member of N.A.T.O. 


It is interesting to see how this came about. At that time relations 
between nations were growing more and more difficult. Italy's relations with 
the countries beyond her eastern boundary were becoming strained over the 
question of Trieste. The Russian veto on the further extension of the Marshall 
Plan had augmented the crisis which was dividing the world into two opposing 
camps and which was to lead to the Korean War. 

At the end of 1948, the then Italian Prime Minister, Alcide De Gasperi, 
openly asked if the United States of America would be ready to give Italy a 
solemn promise of assistance to protect her frontiers and to hasten the process 
of Italian rearmament, even within the limits of the military clauses of the 
Peace Treaty. The American reply was fully and firmly affirmative, and was 
supported by all the other associated powers. In this way Italy's membership 
of the Atlantic Pact came about, marking her official admission into the 
association of the Western Peoples, towards which large steps had already been 
taken: these included Italy's admission to the E.R.P. (European Recovery 
Programme), and to the E.C.A. (Economic Co-operation Administration), 
besides her admission into the O.E.E.C. (Organization of European Economic 
Co-operation). 


The responsibility of deciding all the questions concerning the 
application of the Pact was entrusted to a Council consisting of the 
Foreign Ministers, the Ministers of Finance and the Defence Minis- 
ters, from which the three principal committees depended: the 
Defence Committee, composed of the Defence Ministers; the Com- 
mittee for Economic and Financial Problems, and the Committee for 
Military Production and Supplies. 

The Council, as the international situation evolved, studied the 
measures necessary to extend the alliance to other states (Greece and 
Turkey), and those intended to supplement and modify the Pact itself, 
with the further aim of hastening the process of economic and po- 
litical unification and creating a form of federal community of Eu- 
rope, also in view of giving its inter-dependent military relations a 
more solid basis, as President Gronchi recently stated to the Congress 
of the United States of America. 


N.A.T.O. which, with Denmark and Norway, had already 
made sure of solid support in the North extended and consolidated 
its southern wing with the entry of Greece and Turkey in the im- 
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portant Mediterranean sector. For the integration and modern- 
ization of European defence the Council through the E.D.C. project 
(European Defence Community) later replaced by the W.E.U. (West- 
ern European Union) which is already accepted in general terms, is 
working for a closer and more inter-connected co-operation of the 
complex defence provisions of the European sector. 

In Article 5 of the Atlantic Pact it is stated that « an attack 
upon one or more of the member states, whether in Europe or North 
America, will be considered as an attack upon all the rest » and in 
this case each of the members will assist the party or parties attacked, 
also with force of arms, for their common defence. 

Of particular interest here is the fact that the two most important 
organs of the Defence Committee (The Military Committee, consisting 
of the Chiefs of Staff; and the Standing Group, consisting of the United 
States, French, and British Chiefs of Staff assisted by those of the 
member countries) were charged with the planning of the organization 
and executive measures of this common defence, and issued three 
basic provisions. The first of these was the creation of S.H.A.P.E. 
(Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe); the second the 
formation of three theatres: North, Central and South Europe; and 
lastly the creation of an integrated system of defence planned to 
ensure national protection and mutual military aid, organically inter- 
connected in the armament, training and equipment of both men and 
units. 

The system was supplemented. by the decision to agree on the / 
planning and effecting of a common Military Aid Programme (M.A.P.) 
in relation to the various common needs and especially to operate in 
favour of those member states which were less well supplied with 
industrial and economic resources. 

In this way an organization of command was set up which was 
able to plan and direct the pre-arranged co-ordination of the troops 


of all member countries, supported by a constantly progressing supply 
system; and the whole organization was well fitted to maintain the 
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promise of carrying out the common task of defence, in the clear aware- 
ness of common interests and common ideals. 

Italy has been called upon to co-operate chiefly in the defence 
of the southern sector of this complex and powerful defence system, 
with the special task of ensuring the protection and defence of her 
territorial and coastal frontiers. A large proportion of the Italian 
forces are in fact incorporated in the Allied Forces Southern Europe, 
while 40% of the Allied Command for South Europe, established in 
in Naples, consists of Italian Staff Officers for the Army, Navy and 
Air Forces. In the other lesser Commands in Italy, Italian officers are 
in the majority. 

In the general framework of the Atlantic coalition today Italy is 
a frontier country with eastern Europe. It occupies a large part of 
the entire western European front which stretches for roughly 7,500 
kilometres from the North Cape to Cape Passero. The loss of the 
Italian sector would result in unforseeable but extremely grave con- 
sequences for the whole western European front. And in fact the 
‘tremendous value of the Italian sector has been recognized in full by 
the supreme collective organs of N.A.T.O. represented in the military 
field by S.H.A.P.E. which could not do otherwise than recognize Italy 

. as the natural base for the defence of southern Europe. 

In this way Italy’s military position has been clearly defined, both 
in relation to her strategic situation, and to her new tasks in the land, 
sea and air defence framework; it is connected with the preparation 
of defensive forces for her land and sea frontiers, which are character- 
ized by a very limited operational space. In the words of a recent 
authoratitive summary of these characteristics in relation to the de- 
fence system of southern Europe, Italy is, for most of her length, 
« the first and last trench». Both sectors of the national defence 
therefore demand the presence of forces ready and equipped with 
supplies and reserves sufficient to ensure not only immediate defence 
but also defensive action which could continue long enough to await 
the arrival of the necessary Italian or Allied re-inforcements while 
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yielding only a minimum ground. These special defensive needs of 
Italy have been seen more clearly by our present Allies, as a result of 
the examination of the new situation. Italy has gained concrete secu- 
rity in the field of preparation and active co-operation, in the form of 
contributions, supplies, common training, and the combined study of 
all the problems connected with the common defence of Italy’s sea, 
land and air frontiers. 

Italy’s industrial contribution to N.A.T.O. forces on the other 
hand is outstanding, and important quantities of arms, munitions, 
tanks, motors, and other war materials are manufactured in Italian 
factories. 

From the moment Italy became a member of the Atlantic Pact, 
the Services have been able to count on much more time, material, 
and means for progressing rapidly with reconstruction, and have fitted 
within the limits ot their quotas into the defensive system of western 
Europe. Italy, in fact, was able, some time ago, to place many land, 
sea and air units at the disposal of S.H.A.P.E. for common defence. 

The following Allied Commands are at present to be found in 
Italy, in accordance with the collective decisions which were later rati- 
fied by the governments concerned: 


— Naples, Allied Forces Southern Europe; 

— Verona, Allied Land Forces Southern Europe; 
— Naples, Allied Air Forces Southern Europe; < 
— Naples, Central Mediterranean Area, 


Commands and troops have frequently had the opportunity of 
showing their high standard of preparation in the various complex sea 
and land exercise with air support held in the southern European 
sector, in the last few years, 

Already today this body of Allied Forces has sufficient ism 
to discourage any intention of aggression in South Europe, or to im- 
mediately repel any aggression made on the member countries of 
N.A.T.O. 
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This gives rise, both in Italy and abroad, to a more widely felt 
sense of security. It is strongly felt by the Italians themselves, who, 
in the light of the reconstruction of the Armed Forces, daily strengthen 
not only their faith in Italy’s defensive capacity, but also their belief 
in a future of peace and prosperity, in free co-existence with other 
peoples. 
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LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE LEGISLATION 


he Constitution of the Italian Republic opens with a phrase which, 

in itself, is a whole programme: « Italy is a democratic Republic 
based on work ». A successive article of the Constitution declares: 
«The Republic recognizes the right of all citizens to work, and 
promotes such conditions as will make this right effective >. 

When these clauses were promulgated, the economic, financial, 
social and moral situation of the Nation was so tragic that they seem- 
ed to be in direct contrast to reality. But the ability of the succeed- 
ing Governments and the will of the Italian people made it possible 
to overcome almost insurmountable difficulties and to return in the 
space of a few years to a position which had seemed to be lost forever. 

At the end of hostilities Italy was in a very tragic state. The 
wholesale destruction which had taken place everywhere, in every 
economic and social sector of the country, the almost total paralysis 
of industry, the decline of agriculture, the complete lack of foreign 
trade, the almost total loss of the Merchant fleet and civil aircraft, a 
more or less non-existent inland transport system and a rapidly grow- 
ing cost-of-living index, plunged the Italian people into an abyss of 
despair. Their economic and social situation was unbalanced to the 
extreme, they watched unemployment grow every day and saw their 
wages and salaries diminish in value as inflation increased. The 
situation was made even more serious by the return of refugees from 
Africa and from Italian territories which had been occupied or ceded 
under the Peace Treaty. Demobilization of the Armed Forces, the 
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constant arrival of hundreds of thousands of ex-prisoners and a lack 
of emigration opportunities all contributed towards the deterioration of 
the country’s position. Many employees were retained by companies 
which should have closed down because of lack of work or extensive 
war damage, but this was a voluntary move and only exercised through 
a feeling of solidarity and humanity. 


The Struggle against Unemployment 


No precise data are available on unemployment at the end of the 
war. The first research, made towards the end of 1946, showed the 
figure to be well over the two million mark, that is, for those unem- 
ployed persons registered at the labour exchanges. There is little doubt 
that the figure should have been very much higher but certain classes, 

particularly the intellectuals, normally never register as unemployed 

It was highly important, therefore, for the State to face this most 
urgent problem by forging ahead with general recostruction and 
planning a production scheme adequate to national requirements. 

Helped by aid received under the European Recovery Programme, 
the Marshall Plan and specific American programmes, the Govern- 
ment began a policy of widespread public investment and of attract- 
ing private capital by offering particularly favourable conditions. 
Special organizations were created, (the Southern Italy Develop- 
ment Fund, for example) for the development and reconstruction 
of particular zones, while local planning was encouraged as much as 
possible. | 

Such action all formed part of the battle which was joined against 
unemployment and great assistance was given by the introduction 
of specific legislation covering labour, social insurance benefits, etc. 

,Law No. 264 of April, 1949, covering employment outlined this as a 
public function and gave full powers to the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security and its offices (Labour Exchanges and their sub-offices, Provincial 
Committees, local employment exchanges, etc. This law stated that anyone 
desirous. of obtaining employment with a third person should register with 


the competent offices which would deal with all employment requests. The 
law excluded some specific categories. 


Reforestation and Labour Centres. — The creation of Reforestation and 
Labour Centres marked an important step in.the resolute fight against unem- 
ployment. : 

Started in 1948, and confined solely to forestry, these centres went through 
an experimental period and were then given fuller possibilities by the Law 
of April 29, 1949, No. 264 which extended their sphere of action to public works. 

The institution of these centres answered the requirements of Article 4 
of the above law and certain moral and social considerations. Their function- 
ing meant that a great deal of labour, then inoperative, could be brought into 
the productive cycle. For the individuals concerned, it meant a release from 
the often humiliating unemployment allowances, not generally sufficient. for 
current needs, and a return to that sense of dignity which work gives to everyone. 

The experience gained over a period of more than five vears has led to 
many modifications being introduced. Planning is not now limited to public 
works of purely local interest, as was the case at first, but has spread and 
assumed a character of regional and national importance. The idea has been 
used successfully in relieving the situation caused by such calamities as the 
Po Valley and Salerno floods and other disasters which. have fallen upon 
various regions of the country. As an addition to their principal task, the 
centres have introduced special training courses for minors from 14 to 18 
years. Up to November 1955, 14,119 of these courses had been attended 
by 387,679 trainees. 

The over-all activity of these Reforestation and Labour Centres, from 
the time of their institution to the half year ending June 30, 1955, is shown in 
the following table which also stresses the important role they have played: 


FISCAL EEA INS WORKERS DAYS 

YEAR e vu CERE: EMPLOYED WORKED 
1949/50 986 694 108,498 10,169,259 
1950/51 1,449 2,243 243,188 20,733,330 
1951/52 1,843 3,921 | 356,728 30,967,324 
1952/53 1,944 6,346 441,078 44,657,337 
1953/54 1,397 4,767 230,821 19,891,121 
1954/55 1,518 6,018 282,579 26,917,022 
1955/56 1,027 4,281 174,460 15,713,500 

(as at 15.3.55) 


Land Reform. — The State's efforts towards a reduction in unemployment 
and a wider social policy have also been concentrated on agriculture, following 
the provisions contained in Articles 44 and 47 (second paragraph) of the 
Constitution, 

The law of February 24, 1948, No. 114, concerns the action to be taken 
towards the creation of smallholdings. This law has been liberally applied, 
and the agricultural working classes have been largely satisfied with the pos- 
sibility of becoming smallholders under the Land Reform Laws of 1952. ) 
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The State has also occupied itself with modifications to agricultural labour 
contracts, as for example the «Lodo De Gasperi» for peasant farmers, legisla- 
tive alterations to national contracts for farm labourers receiving fixed wages, 
casual workers and the application of a sliding scale to agricultural wages 
(September 10, 1954). 


Vocational Training. — The policies which have been introduced jn the 
struggle to reduce unemployment have also covered the question of vocational 
training and the special legislation which has been approved to this end has 
led to the utilization, over a nine year period, of about one million persons 
who would otherwise have been without employment. These have been used 
in the construction of various public ‘buildings and the production of essential 
goods. Special vocational training courses, introduced for unemployed workers, 
numbered 26,266 from November 1947, to December 1955, and have been 
attended by 764,057 persons for a total of 88,655,133 working days. 


INA-Casa Housing Plan. — When dealing with all the plans which have 
been introduced for the purpose of reducing unemployment, the social and 
moral importance of the INA-Casa Housing Plan must not be forgotten. This 
plan contemplated the building of low price housing for the working classe 
with the additional benefit that the construction was placed in the hands of 
the unemployed tremselves. Working under the direction of skilled workers, 
these unemployed were not only placed in a position whereby they could n 
a regular wage, but were also utilized in a large scale plan introduced to figh 
the housing shortage. The same principles were applied to the Plan of Employ 
ment in Public Works (Piano per l'Occupazione nelle Opere Pubbliche). 


Emigration. — Emigration still has a definite influence on unemployment 
and its importance becomes much clearer if due attention is paid to the excess 
population in Italy. 

At the beginning of the post-war period, emigration began to incre 
due to a demand for manpower in certain nations. Other countries, how 
opposed emigration under pressure from the local labour unions. The Its 
government, therefore, has renewed a whole series of special and general 
agreements covering migration with most of the European countries and those 
on the other side of the Atlantic. These agreements, apart from opening the 
way to Italians desirous of emigrating, also protect them to a very great extent 
with clauses establishing standard forms of contracts, social benefits, etc. 

The government also concerns itself with the issue of documents necessary 
for Migration, provides free travel facilities and food for those workers and 
families leaving and returning, gives special allowances to emigrants’ families 
remaining in Italy and organizes « Emigration Centres » which are to be found 
at Milan, Genoa, Naples and Messina. 

If one takes into consideration the large numbers of Italians who left 
for extra-European nations at the beginning of the century, today’s quotas 
appear to be somewhat modest. The victims of the early indiscriminate emi- 
gration were many; on the other hand with the development and the normaliza- 


tion of the economic situation in the different countries it is impossible for 


id | . Therefore, in 
themselves, it is more than necessary to follow 
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a controlled plan which considers the opportunities of work offered in each 
individual nation. 

Emigration is, in itself, a personal affair, yet the government would be 
lacking in one of its fundamental responsibilities if it did not do everything 
possible to regulate it, For this reason, a special committee is at present modi- 
fying the text of the legislation now in force and Parliament is examining the 
possibility of creating an Emigration Board (Alto Commissariato dell'Emigra- 
zione). D 

Would-be emigrants are able to attend special training courses where they 
receive specific instruction preparing them to fill the openings available abroad, 

There is little doubt but that present day Italian emigration is comprised 
of skilled workers whose particular qualifications will enable them to find 
positions suitable to the economic and social life of the country they have 
chosen. An indication of the improvement in the training of Italians desiring 
to emigrate is given by the increased allowances sent back to dependents and 
the figures, which increase from year to year, are not in direct relation to the 
number of emigrants concerned. During 1956 a peak of 154,489,000 dollars was 
reached. 

The normal economic development of the country tends to absorb more 
and more manpower and this is the underlying principle of the Vanoni Plan 
which foresees that full employment will become a fact within a period of ten 
years. 


EMIGRATION 
YEAR TOTAL 
OVERSEAS EUROPEAN 
1947 | 60,143 82,605 142,748 
1948 111,046 89,038 200,084 
1949 155,061 60,529 215,590 
1950 140,208 19,414 q 159,622 
1951 135,096 64,419 199,587 
1952 130,188 57,996 188,184 
1953 110,209 35,370 145,579 
1954 140,198 27,713 167,911 
1955 145,614 48,779 ' 194,393 
1956 122,606 83,745 206,351 


The Labour Force in 1956 


The reconstruction of the country, its rapid recovery and the 
social progress made in all sectors have all contributed to increase 
employment. 
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According to recent research into the existing labour force 
(May, 1955), employment figures for that period were 21,536,000, 
corresponding to 45% of the total population. This figure also in- 
cludes housewives and other non-professional persons engaged in 
occasional employment at the time the poll was effected. Persons under 
the age of twelve years are not considered. 

A comparison with a similar poll taken during the preceding 
` year at the same period shows that the labour force had increased 
by 458,000 units and that this rise is the result of an increase o! 
672,000 units in the number of people employed, against a drop of 
169,000 registered in the number of unemployed and a drop oi 
45,000 in the number of housewives and other persons engaged in 
some form of employment. Expressed in percentages, the labou: 
force shows an increase of 2.2%, the actual number of persons 
employed shows a rise of 3.8%, while the number unemployed has 
dropped by 10.2%. The number of housewives and other persons 
normally not engaged in professional duties has dropped by 2.4%. 

A recent census, carried out on Aprile 21, 1956, revealed that the 
labour force consisted of 19,761,000 units, equal to 40.6% of the total 
population. A little less than half (47.7%) of this labour force (exclud 
ing those persons seeking first employment) represented persons in 
dependent employment, while almost a quarter (22.6%) referred to 
self-employed, É 


The Trades Unions and Social Legislation 


The Italian Labour force is grouped among various trades 
unions associations, distributed among 41 Confederations, subdivided 
into Federations and Trades Unions, (449 nation-wide organizations) 
and 180 nation-wide non-federal organizations. 

This great number of labour organizations has grown up gradu- 
ally following the fall of the Fascist government. 

During the Fascist period, trades union organization hinged on the 


principle of State control, by virtue of which employers, emplo; 
pı 1, r I yees and profes- 
sional workers were registered in first, second and third category ESTA 
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These associations consisted of six confederations for employers, six for employ- 
ees and one which existed for the professions and arts, all legally recognized. 

Each trades union organization represented all the trade categories for 
which it had been created and therefore all collective labour contracts, stipulated 
between the associations were valid « erga omnes », that is, compulsory for all 
members of the trade categories represented, whether registered or not with the 
associations. Strikes and lock-outs were forbidden and offenders were liable 
to punishment. A characteristic office, which came into being under this 
structure, was the « Labour Magistracy » (Magistratura del Lavoro), which 
arbitrated in all disagreements arising between management and labour, whether 
it was a question of observing contractual clauses or drafting new contracts. 

The corporative system then followed, under which corporations were 
formed from trades unions representatives. These corporations, which were 
organs of the State, were fully powered to tutor collective economic relations 
between the various productive categories, a power which later passed to the. 
National Council of Corporations and the Central Corporative Committee. 

When the Fascist government fell on July 25, 1943, these corporations 
were formally dissolved with a royal decree of the successive August 9. The 
trades union organization continued to exist in part, struggling along until it was 
finally done away with by a decree signed by the Lieutenant of the Realm on 
November 23, 1944. 

During the Fascist period, problems relative to the organization of labour 
into trades unions were solved somewhat too easily through the introduction of 
a rigid system in which the State gave instructions on all action to be taken. 

With the birth of a new democracy, Article 39 of the Constitution 
sanctions the principle of free trades unions, the only obligation being that of- 
registering the organization at the time of its creation and reporting on its 
internal, democratic structure. Article 40 of the Constitution recognizes the 
rights of labour to strike, except under the conditions expressed by law. 

The sudden change from a system based on coercion to one founded on 
complete liberty of action has given rise to endless toil in drafting new labour 
legislation. 


In May 1944, during the clandestine period, Christian Democrat, 
Socialist and Communist trades union leaders reached an agreement 
in Rome which was commonly known as « The Rome Agreement ». 
This was the beginning of the General Confederation of Italian 
Labour (Confederazione Generale Italiana del Lavoro) which was 
supposed to embrace all trades union associations irrespective of 
political leanings. This pact, and the subsequent creation of the 
Confederation, was intended to emphasize the common interests of 
labour in general which were held to be above any political ideologies. ' 

During a congress held some months later in Naples, members 
appointed three persons to the Executive of the organization. ‘These . 
were, Achille Grandi for the Christian Democrats, Giuseppe Di 
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Vittorio for the Communists and Oreste Lizzadri for the Socialists. 
But this alliance which, in this particular moment, seemed to have 
really overcome all political divisions and all ideological difference 
soon revealed its transient character, With the end of hostilities, 
those political alliances which had been the result of necessity, grad- 
ually began to fade and differences in political opinion and action 
very quickly came to the fore. The democratic forces were of the 
opinion that the two Marxist parties were using the labour forc 
purely as an instrument for a revolutionary and class struggle which 
aimed at obtaining power instead of trying to protect the interests of 
the workers. They argued that the Communists and Socialists were 
trying to control the C.G.LL. and use it for political ends. The 
1947 congress closed with the acceptance of a proposal put forward by 
the Socialist, Santi, which emphasized the political character of the 
organization. The final vote showed the strong left wing tendencies 
and led to the election of the Communist deputy Di Vittorio as Sec 
retary General. Secretarial posts were ‘assigned to Bitossi (Com- 
munist), Santi (Socialist) and Pastore (Christian Democrat) who suc- 
ceeded Grandi who had died a short time previously. The six vice- 
secretaries included a representative of the Republican Party, (Enrico 
Parri) and the Socialdemocrat Party (Canini). 

The internal differences between the various political currents 
of the General Confederation of Italian Labour which were not only 
over questions of the tactics to be followed, clearly showed that any 
form of collaboration between Communist and non-Communist ele- 
ments was quite impossible. Three things contributed towards the 
general lack of cohesion and amply demonstrated the necessity for a 
split: the existence of the Italian Workers Catholic Action (A.C.L.I.) 
whose aims were essentially religious and social and which de- 
monstrated ‘that there was a distinct possibility of creating an 
autonomous Catholic workers’ union; the efforts of other non- 
Communist elements to free themselves from Socialeommunist dic- 
tatorship; and opposition to demonstrations of force approved by the 
Secretary General, such as the General Strike of December 1947. 

The opportunity came during the summer of 1948 when, fol- 
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lowing an attempt on Palmiro Togliatti’s life, the Confederation 
declared a general strike which culminated in various attempts at 
violence all over Italy. When calm finally returned on August 3, the 
Congress of Christian Labour decided to break with the Confederation 
and proclaimed the creation of the Free Confederation of Labour 
(Libera Confederazione del Lavoro) under a triumvirate composed of 
Pastore, Rubinacci and Cuzzaniti. The trades unions associated with 
this organization became known as the « free trades unions » and were 
composed, for the majority, of Christian Democrats. 

In May 1950, the Free Confederation of Labour became the 
Italian Confederation of Workers’ Unions (Confederazione Ita- 
liana Sindacati Lavoratori - C.I.S.L.). The aim was to bring all those 
Italian workers who believed that it was necessary to do away with 
all trades union policies based on ideological and political principles 
under one, free, labour organization. 

The Republican and Socialdemocrat elements broke away from 
the General Confederation of Italian Labour in the Spring of 1949, 
to found the Italian Federation of Labour (Federazione Italiana del 
Lavoro) which, but a short while later, was compelled to cease all 
activity because of the Republicans’ refusal to take part in any plan 
which proposed fusion with the Italian Confederation of Workers” 
Unions. However, certain other groups from among the Republicans 
and Socialdemocrats, such as those led by Canini and Parri, did actually 
agree to enter the ranks of the Confederation of Workers’ Unions, 
while other Socialdemocrats either remained in or returned to the 
General Confederation of Italian Labour. In March 1950, Republican 
and Socialdemocrat union experts succeeded in founding the Italian 
Labour Union (Unione Italiana del Lavoro - U.LL.) which was to 
« furnish the working classes with an efficient weapon for the labour 
struggle, free from all totalitarian practices, having no ties with the 
government or any political party and free of all religious trends ». 


‘In March 1950, the Italian Confederation of National Trades Unions 
(Confederazione Italiana Sindacati Nazionali Lavoratori - C.LS.N.A.L.) was 
brought into being, grouping all those autonomous unions which had never 
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been members of former confederations since they tended towards a national- 
ist form of labour representation. 

Another strong union organization, which groups all the smallholders, 
peasant farmers, agricultural lease-holders and those who have received grants 
under the land reform programme, is that headed by Paolo Bonomi and known 
as the National Confederation of Smallholders (Confederazione Nazionale 
dei Coltivatori Diretti). This was founded in 1944 and has 92 provincia 
branches and 12,880 communal and rural offices. 

The four confederations (General Confederation of Italian Labour - 
C.G.I.L., Italian Confederation of Workers’ Unions - C.LS.L., Italian Labour 
Union - U.LL., and the Italian Confederation of National Trades Unions - C.I.S. 
N.A.L.) although composed for the most part of industrial employees. 
extend membership to workers’ associations representing the artisan tr 
commerce, banking, private and public employment, artists, entertainment, 
Agricultural employees are divided between the Italian Confederation of Wo 
Unions (C.LS.L.) and the National Confederation of Farm Workers (Confede- 
razione Nazionale Lavoratori della Terra) which has Socialeommunist tendencies. 

The professional Registers which were reconstituted after the breaking up 
of the Fascist trades union organization can also functiom as trades unions. 
The employer category is represented by the General Confederation of Ital 
Industry (Confindustria), the General Confederation of Agriculture (Confede 
zione Generale dell'Agricoltura) the General Confederation of Trade (Con 
razione Generale del Commercio), thé General Confederation of Master Crajts- 
men (dell'Artigianato) etc. 

The first important acts to herald a return to democratic trades union 
methods were the agreement of August 1943 covering factory councils (which 
was modified and improved in 1947 and 1950) and that of October 27, 1946 
which set out the principles for unifying minimum wages and salaries, a sliding 
wage scale, contributions and allowances, paid holidays and yearly bonuses. 

The successive and varied matters in which the trades unions organiza- 
tions gradually concerned themselves were made even more complicated by the 
different methods with which the workers’ claims were supported by the Com 
munist-led General Confederation of Italian Labour and the other organiza- 
tions. This became particularly obvious from the growing political aspect which 
the Communist group gave to questions raised by the workers and the other 
Confederations were often forced to boycott the thinly veiled political unrest 
stirred up by the extreme left wing union organization. The four confederations, 
in fact, only reached complete agreement on the question of improved salaries 
and allowances for State employees and secondary school teachers. During 
discussions with the General Confederation of Italian Industry on the question 
of permanently integrating the various allowances into workers’ wages and 
salaries, it was the Italian Confederation of Workers’ Unions which adopted 
an attitude in contrast with those of the other organizations. 


ki w 
But the sense of responsibility of the workers and of those union 
organizations which had arisen without any political bias had steadily 
increased throughout the years and, after several courageous attempts, 
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it seems that the time is near when new legislation covering labour 
activities can be introduced. y 

The matter was carefully studied and the Government presented 
Parliament with a Bill (December 4, 1951) which concerned the activity 
of trades union organizations, large and small, collective contracts, 
labour arbitration and methods which could be used during disputes 
between management and labour. 

Paragraph 1 of this Bill, which contained nine articles, admitted 
the existence of multiple unions, both as professional categories and 
territorial associations. It did not permit State interference in such 
organizations since the unions themselves were responsible for their 
internal structure, activity and field of action. 

The Minister of Labour of that time, Rubinacci, introducing the 
Bill to the House, said that the law recognized and admitted the political 
principle of « plurality of the trades union organizations » since this 
« under certain aspects, reflects the principle of free practices ». The 
Bill, in fact, set out the aims and objectives of the unions, since it 
declared that they were responsible for protecting the interests of 
labour. It considered a trades union as « a voluntary body created by 
persons having uniform professional interests, which they wish to 
protect in the field of labour-management relations >. 


The trades unions association was called upon to send a request 
for registration to the Ministry of Labour, accompanied by such specific 
documents as were required. When authorization had been granted 
and the necessary publication made in the « Official Gazette », the 
new association was called upon to enter its official status in the 
«National Register of Recognised Trades Unions Associations » 
at the Ministry of Labour. This registration automatically led 
to the establishment of the association’s juridical right in private 
and public law. The Bill, as introduced, also contemplated reasons for 
union dissolution: lack of specified membership, failure to observe 
democratic methods and practices in the internal structure of the as- 
sociation, strikes and lock-outs, The right to strike was accepted as 
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a general principle but was not extended to State employees, while 
lockouts were forbidden and punishable. 

This Bill was the object of a great deal of obstruction, wa 
never debated and was finally dropped because of the closing of the 
legislative period. Three main obstacles arose from its introduction, 
however: the difficulty of setting up a system for the adoption of 
rules valid for an entire category when many trades unions organiza- 
tions could freely intervene in the drafting of such rules by virtue of 
the freedom of association granted them under the Constitution; the 
difficulty of applying even a minimum limit to the right to strike (even 

E only for economic reasons) since labour unions of all tendencies 
were claiming strike privileges for public employees and those engage 
in public services; the hostility of employers, organizations to legislation 
against lock-outs and difficulties arising from the question of crea- 
ting a « National Council of Economy and Labour » foreseen under 
Article 99 of the Constitution and set out in the Bill. 

Not so long ago, Minister Vigorelli, during the discussions on 
the estimates for the Ministry of Labour for the budget year 1955-56 
announced the imminent presentation of a new Bill to Parliament which 
would cover the compulsory application of labour contracts but which 
would not touch the general legislation concerning this matter since 
this would be covered in a successive proposal. 


Because of the lack of juridical means to impose respect of labour 
contracts, the Minister intervenes, in an attempt to conciliate the 
disputes over the question of collective contracts and to find a solution 
which may be agreeabie to all parties concerned. Obviously, because 
of the particular nature of the new collective labour contracts, the action 
undertaken by the Minister of Labour is that of a friendly mediator but 
is binding when applied to those contracts stipulated prior to the break- 
ing up of the Fascist corporative legislation and which had been 
retained under Article 43 of the Law of November 23, 1944, no. 369. 
The total number of controversies dealt with by the Ministry of Labour, 


as regards new and old collective labour contracts and dismissals, from 
1948 to the end of June, 1955, amounts to 761. 
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However, there is no doubt that tremendous strides have been 
made. Before the Fascist period, the trades unions organizations were 
not only not recognised but were even considered as being 
enemies of law and order. During the Fascist period, they were 
dependent on political organs. Today, although they do not enjoy 
the juridical benefits of public law, they are an integral part of the 
State and have an important public function, both as regards the 
progress of the working classes through various organizations created 
by the unions themselves and the economic development of the country, 

No less important is the progress represented by the growing 
consciousness in the workers of the necessity of founding trade union 
policies on an economic rather than on a political basis. 

The union elections in factories, even in the largest works such 
as the F.I.A.T., have given an excellent demonstration of the mature 
stage reached by the workers, who have clearly shown that they are 
well able to act in their own intersts without being the docile instru- 
ments of political ambition. 


Social Legislation 


Italian social legislation took form during the last twenty years of 
the 19th century and, as regards benefits, only assumed a specific 
character with the law of March 17, 1898, no. 80. Rapid development 
took place during the first twenty years of this century and continued 
throughout the Fascist period although the paternal characteristics of 
the system were somewhat marked. However, this period witnessed 
the introduction and modification of numerous benefits to labour as 
well as the creation of special departments to deal with Welfare 
and Social Assistance. These included the National Institute for 
the Protection of Mothers and Children (Opera Nazionale per 
la Protezione della Maternità e Infanzia) and the National Institute 
of Insurance against Labour Accidents (Istituto Nazionale per le 
Assicurazioni contro gli Infortuni), the latter a result of the 
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fusing of various companies specialising in insurance against accidents. 
Various legislation was also introduced covering holidays, a forty 
hour week, family allowances and weekly holidays. Some of these 
benefits were also considered as essential adjuncts to collective contracts. 

The Italian Republic has inherited this social welfare and insurance 
system and, confirming and increasing it through a special article in 

| the Constitution, has approved the right of the citizen to receive 
social assistance: « Every citizen unable to work and unprovided wiih 
the resources necessary for existence is entitled to maintenance «d 
social assistance. Workers are entitled to adequate insurance | 
their requirements in case of accident, illness, disability, old age, and 
involuntary unemployment. The disabled and person incapable of 
work are entitled to education and vocational training. The duties 
laid down in this article are entrusted to organs and institutions 
provided for or assisted by the State». So says Article 38 of thc 
Constitution. 

Even in this extremely delicate sphere of national life, in which 
the State has participated both directly and indirectly out of a fecling 
of Christian solidarity and humanity, the way has not been simple. 
The first post-war steps were extremely difficult and the constant 
inflationary trend exercised a great influence on what could be done. 
At first, therefore, government action was directed towards provisions 
of a purely temporary nature which permitted some form of assistance 
as regards basic necessities. Later, it was decided to initiate a com- 
plete revision of the existing system in order to bring it more into line 
with the progress which. had been made all over the world. 


; Fah revijo ew TOR GIONE to the pensions scheme, improve- 
ments in the insurance and social welfare systems and the extension heir 
sphere of action so that they would embrace both the worker Md his Bani. 
Improvements to this end have been numerous. Figures for compulsory insur- 
ance against old age, disability and survivors’ risk (with an increase of over 56 
times the pension allowances of 1939) show that 2,683,014 pensions were paid out 
in 1954 as against 1,056,004 in 1945. Lire 18,709,000,000 were paid out in 
1954 on involuntary unemployment benefits covering 61,000,000 days’ indem- 
nities. During the same year, 128,318 persons suffering from tuberculosis 
received the equivalent of Lire 31,004,000,000 in assistance while direct financial 
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aid amounted to Lire 7,710,000,000. Consideration must also be given the 
loans made for insurance against sickness and labour accident risks. Finally, 
family allowances paid out during 1954 amounted 10 lire 103,124,000, 000. , 

Without considering the above figures which refer solely to the year 1954, 
the Home Ministry, during the period 1945 to June 1955, has spent the sum 
of Lire 360,000 million on various forms of social welfare and assistance. 

A very satisfactory index is provided by figures relative to Labour acci- 
dents which showed a definite decrease by June 30, 1955: 


First six months 


1954 1955 
Agriculture: 237,160 65,753 
Industry: 787,802 272,380 
Occupational diseases: 10,588 2,204 


The institutes chiefly responsible for practising social assistance 
and welfare are as follows: 


LN.P.S. (L'Istituto Nazionale Previdenza Sociale) National 
institute of Social Services; 


I.N.A.M. (L'Istituto Nazionale Assistenza DO National 
Institute of Insurance against Sickness; 

E.N.P.A.S. (Ente Nazionale Previdenza Assistenza Dipendenti 
Statali) National Institute of Insurance and Social Services for State 
Employees; 

E.N.P.D.E.D.P. (Ente Nazionale Previdenza Dipendenti Enti di 
Diritto Pubblico) National Institute of Insurance for Dependents of 
State Recognized Organizations; 


LN.A.LL. (Istituto Nazionale Assicurazione Infortuni sul Lavoro) 
National Institute of Insurance against Labour Accidents; o 


E.N.P.A.L.S. (Ente Nazionale di Previdenza e Assistenza Lavo- 
ratori dello Spettacolo) National Institute of Insurance and Social 
Services for Dependents of the Theatre, Cinema, Radio and 


Television; 


E.N.A.O.L.I. (Ente Nazionale Assistenza Orfani Lavoratori Ita- 
liani) National Institute of Social. Services for Orphans of Italian 
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Workers; there are also various other organizations which have 
been created by the different confederations to which the worker 
belong. These ar followed by such bodies as the War Wounded 
Association, the War Orphans’ Association and others. Recenily, 
a pension scheme has also been introduced in favour of the blind and 
the relative administration has been handed over to the National 
Institute for the Blind (Opera Nazionale Ciechi Civili). 

The substantial difference between the insurance and social service 
system in use in pre-Fascist and Fascist periods and those in force 
today consists in a new idea as to the meaning of social security 
as against the insurance schemes in use previously. In fact, social 
legislation is not developing on the basis of loans corresponding to 
premiums which have been paid after careful calculation of eventual 
tisk but with the far wider objective of helping those who have been 
forced to leave their employment either permanently or temporarily. 

The chief objective of Italian legislation in this field, an objec- 
tive which now appears very near, is to be able to guarantee adequate 
security to those in need either through sickness, involuntary unem- 
ployment or old age. 


Such a social ambition is becoming more and more possible as 
social assistance and insurance is extended to more and more cate- 
gories. The most recent legislation includes the law of October 30, 
1952, No. 841, covering sick benefits to State pensioners and the law 
of August 4, 1955, No. 692, concerning sick benefits to those who 
are receiving pensions for infirmity or old age. Other important laws 
are: No. 1,136 of November 22, 1954 on sick benefits to agricultural 
smallholders, decree No. 1,323 of October 24, 1955, on compulsory 
insurance against unemployment for agricultural workers and law 
No. 25 of January 10, 1955, which, among other things, concerns 
compulsory insurance for apprentices. 

Of particular importance in recent social legislation are decree 
No. 568 of May 21, 1953, on the protection of working mothers and 
the various laws on accident prevention and labour hygiene which the 
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Government approved by virtue of the powers conferred upon it by 
Parliament under law No. 51 of February 12, 1955. 

The social legislation which has been approved and put into 
practice throughout the past few years and which is a direct answer 
to the necessities of a civilized people,“is now being carefully studied 
with a view to improved coordination. 


When discussing the question of social services in Italy, some 
mention must be made of the Institutes of Assistance existing in the 
communes, and which are the backbone of the scheme in force, The 
State, during the years 1945 to 1953, has paid out the considerable 
sum of Lire 97,145,760,767 in ordinary and extraordinary subsidies 
to these Institutes. « Winter Help » assistance to the unemployed and 
their families during the winter months is practised regularly through 
the creation of a « National Fund for Winter Help », composed of a 
central fund and various smaller ones for the single provinces. 
Subscriptions to this fund, apart from the 1,000 million lire regularly 
paid by the State, come from special taxes, applied on certain days, 
to entrance tickets to cinemas, theatres, sports meetings, etc., to 
public transport fares and private lines, and entrance fees to 
casinos, etc. 

State assistance also includes the creation of a complete chain 
of holiday camps, both permanent and temporary, which provide free 
summer holidays for children. Clothes and household linen are also 
provided for the needy. | 

Any examination of the State's efforts towards fulfilling its 
obligations concerning the social welfare of the people would not be 
complete without a reference to the objectives reached by the above 
mentioned INA-CASA Housing Plan (the name comes from the 
Istituto Nazionale Assicurazioni which controls it). This plan, other- 
wise, known as the Fanfani Plan, was drafted as a means of increasing 
employment and has proved fully successful. At June 30, 1955, 
the plan had permitted the regular employment of about 50,000 
persons for a total of 10 million working days, plus an almost equal 
number of workers employed in auxiliary activities. 
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The Co-operatives 


The idea of co-operatives, which sprang from a mutual under- 
standing between the working classes or consumers desirous of 
obtaining certain benefits, has gradually developed as a corrective to 
capitalism. The co-operatives may have the most varied aims, such 
as control of the labour market, the building of houses and the 
purchase of consumer goods at more favourable prices. 

The co-operative movement, which flourished in Italy during 
the early years of this century, was practically suppressed during the 
Fascist period, since the government in power considered it a possible 
threat to the State. 

After the Liberation, the co-operatives gradually made their 
return to the scene and their presence in present day life is sanctioned 
by the Constitution. This is the first time that such a thing has 
happened in Italy and the clause which governs their existence reads: 
« The Republic recognizes the social function of co-operation on a 
basis of reciprocity and devoid of any private speculative aim. 
The law promotes and encourages such co-operation with suitable 
provisions and through proper controls ensures its character and 
objectives... ». 

On the basis of the Constitution, the Administrative Depart- 
ment of the Co-operative Movement was set up at the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Assistance, through the Decree of October 18, 
1946, for the purpose of guarding and controlling general policies. 
The decree of December 14, 1947, No. 1577, contains the basic 
provisions regarding the free development of the movement. This 
law also foresaw juridical recognition of the national associations 
representing the movement and approved the principles of self-govern- 
ment and self-control of the co-operatives. 

The national associations Tepresented in the co-operative 
movement are the Italian Co-operative Confederation (Confederazione 
Cooperativa Italiana) and the National League of Cooperatives and 
Loans (Lega Nazionale delle Cooperative e delle Mutue). 
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There are about 28,000 co-operatives existing in Italy, although 
some are not necessarily registered with the Prefect of the Province 
in which they are operating. They are divided as follows: consumer 
goods, 6,000; production and labour 5,000; processing of agricultural 
products 6,000; agricultural production 2,000; building 6,000; 
transport 600; credit and banking 1,000; fishing 400; mixed 1,000. 

Of all these only 21,260 were entered in the registers of the local 
Prefect in 1955. The most common are those created for « building » 
(8,465), followed by « production and labour » (5,762), « consumer 
goods » (4,170) and « agriculture » (3,101). The others are far less 
in number. For obvious reasons, there has been a sharp increase 
in those co-operatives concerned with building throughout the past 
few years. Considering their geographical distribution throughout 
italy, it will be observed that « production and labour » co-operatives 
are more numerous in the south where they are equal to about half 
those in existence. This is explained by the fervour for reconstruction 
and labour which has gripped the south since the end of hostilities. 
« Building » co-operatives are more frequently found in central Italy 
and for the most part are concentrated around Rome. « Consumer 
goods » co-operatives prevail in the north and they form a good third 
of those to be found in this region. Of late, the «agricultural » 
co-operatives have developed greatly in the south. 

Beside the co-operatives proper there are other co-operative 
organizations such as credit associations, rural banks, etc. for a total 
of 1,030, so that, all told, the co-operatives number 22,290. 

The building co-operatives are worthy of special praise, These 
are increasing in number each day because of the special legislation 
in their favour and they have made a tremendous contribution 
towards the work of reconstruction. 

The laws of July 2, 1949, No. 408 (Tupini Law) and August 10, 
1950, No. 715. (Aldisio Law) made provisions for the concession of 
large State contributions to the cooperatives specializing in building 
low-price houses for workers. Further special legislation also provides 
them with tax privileges. 
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INDUSTRY, TRANSPORT, 
AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


he end of the second World War found Italian industry disor- 

ganized, out-of-date and almost at a standstill. A return to pro- 
ductive activity, which became necessary immediately international pea- 
ce had been re-established, was met by innumerable obstacles and diffi- 
culties. Factories had suffered severely through air bombardment, des- 
poiling by the German occupation forces and successive requisitioning 
on the part of the Allies. According to an approximate estimate reac- 
hed by the Ministry of Industry, war damage suffered by industry amo- 
unted to about 450,000 million lire (postwar valuation). Damage was 
particularly high in certain industrial zones and specific categories. In 
general, the most badly hit sectors were: electrical power (losses in 
power generated rose to over 1,600 million kw, equal to over a quarter 
of the pre-war power), steel (productive capacity dropped to one third 
for cast iron, two thirds for steel), chemical, ship-building (productive 
capacity was reduced to about one half) mechanical and metallurgical. 

In all, it may be approximately calculated that damage to equip- 
ment and installations, including buildings but excluding stockpiles, 
was equal to about 20% of the value of the industrial structure 
existing in 1939. 


Apart from war damage and destruction, industry was also seriously held 
back by a lack of sources of energy, raw materials, a slackening in factory 
discipline which led to a slowdown in production, disorganization of transport 
facilities and the question of converting from war to peace production. The 
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general production level, because of the above circumstances, had dropped by 
the end of 1945 to about a quarter of that registered prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities, 

Such was the situation of Italian industry immediately after the end of 
hostilities. From that moment, Government action was aimed at industrial 
reconstruction, modernization of methods and machinery and a return to peace 
production, 

A good start was made possible by the tenacious efforts of private enter- 
prise and Allied aid which permitted the import of raw materials necessary to 
start at least a minimum production. 

The present position of Italian industry, in nearly all sectors, is s 
that pre-war quotas have been reached and surpassed. Such results are of 
importance if it is realized that the general production level at the er 
1945 was only 25% of that registered immediately before the outbreak of the 
second World War, 


The initial steps taken immediately after the war were followed 
by a more concrete‘ programme of reconstruction which was applied 
during the four year period 1947-50. Development in production 
became more obvious and certain of the more important and pre 
problems were successfully solved. But, on the other hand, other 
questions of no less importance, particularly with regard to interna- 
tional trade, had still to be thrashed out. 

A measure of the structural development of Italian industry was 
obtained through the third general census of industry and trade which 
was made in November 1951. ` On the basis of the general results 
contained in the official publications of the Central Institute of 
Statistics, it was revealed that 700,133 establishments (administrative 
and productive) were operating, giving employment to 4,166,274 
units. Such figures were well in advance of the situation revealed by 
the census of 1937-39, $ 

This structural development reflects a general and constant 
increase in production and points to the remarkable vitality of industry 
as a whole. Using 100 as the average production figure for 1938, the 
average index for 1954 was 181 and this rose to 196 in 1955. 
In 1956, the average production index reached 212 showing an 
increase of 7.1% over the same period of the preceding year. 


g 
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INDEX FIGURES FOR INDUSTRIES AND INDUSTRIAL SECTORS 
(1938 monthly average = 100) ^ 


__ MM 
Yearly average 


INDUSTRIES AND INDUSTRIAL SECTORS 
1954 1955 1956 


EXTRACTIVE INDUSTRIES S RRC me Vian ico plebes] OO Wr 248 313 
Iron ore mining. ; 9.2 S o a en 115. | 130 148 
Coal mining SATIN ia Sai ee MEE 665 | 872 |1,304 
Mining and quarrying of non-metallic minerals . . .| 121 130 134 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES . . . < s . + - + -| 176 | 191 | 205 
Foodstuffs’ etc. = 0.2). aree DI SB 608 173 
Textile, (NOME RE Ze 117 104 111 
Leather, skin and shoe-making . . - s so + + + + 91 85 87 
Wood ^. . 2 APRES Nasi Base RE cM SIONI LATE 172 
Paper ^. 5 ACT e e ti me Canes EIE 134 | 144 161 
Rubber i RR SE on 594 202 182 
Metallurgy .^ A SA E a TT 173 | 212 232 
Mechanical a7 75 5 e UE DECIES Tis 178 | 203 222 

Non-electric machinery . - - + + + + * + oc t 166 | 195 214 

Electric machinery . «9 Di e 108 | 109 104 

Transport tv FIST EA RR LUPA M n 214 | 244 271 
Building materials . . 4 6 2 e e 174 | 207 219 
Chemicals ceto. e e MEI OS E ETE Sa 278 | 313 343 

Chemicals «Ufa Tae E Neh 240 | 279 304 

Petroleum and coal derivatives . « « + + + * = 733 | 784 873 

Artificial textiles 114 | 118 129 
EXTRACTIVE AND MANUFACTURING . . «4: + > -J 176 192 | 208 
ELECTRIC AND OAS UR SURE E pin RAI vds. 247 
Power ` V PETERS NILE POS DLE ME 228 | 245 261 
Gas a PARAR QUT MUCRONE cata e EE US A 138; 145 


GENERAL INDEX . . .| 181 | 196 201 


The favourable progress made by Italian industrial production 
may be better explained through a brief examination of the individual 


sectors. ; ODEON w- 
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Mining and Quarrying 


In this sector 7,963 large and small mining centres, employing 
114,472 units, are in operation. The production index for 1954 was 
200, showing a further sharp rise to 241 in 1955 and to 313 in 1956. 
This new, and much higher quota, which has been registered for 
mining and quarrying, is mostly due to a satisfactory increase in fuel 
and metallic and non-metallic ores. 

The metallic minerals category, represented by 268 mines with 
23,659 miners, has, in general, greatly surpassed the pre-war aver- 
age production figure. Relative indices for this industry are: 1952, 99; 
1953, 102; 1954, 115; 1955, 130 and 1956, 148. 


The increase denoted in this sector has, without doubt, been due to 
aluminium ores which rose from 312 in 1954 and 344 in 1955 to 274 in June 
1956. Sharp increases in the mining of zinc ore (124 in 1955 and 127 in 1956) 
and mercury ore (148 in 1955 and 192 in 1956), have also contributed to a 
favourable situation. 

The aluminium industry, which depends on the output of the aluminium 
mines, manufactures alumina, aluminium, subsidiary products, semi-processed 
products, castings and second grade aluminium products. Its strength lies in 
the growing use of aluminium by industry and the demand for household 
goods made from the metal. In general, there has been an increase in imports 
of scrap and second grade aluminium, a drop in semi-manufactured and man- 
ufactured goods and a rise in the export of raw aluminium, 

However, the real determining element of such progress has been solid 
fuels with an index which jumped from 408 in 1952 to 872 in 1955 and 1,304 
in 1956. A high level has also been reached in the production of natural 
gases which, as will be seen later, are an important factor for Italian economy, 
since they make a large contribution towards the satisfying of home demands 
for energy. The relative index figure, in fact, was 8,373 in 1952, 13,323 in 
1953, 17,429 in 1954 but reached 21,169 in 1955, The rise is steady, for the 
index registered in 1956 topped 26,101. 
ie Gs COSO belonging to a sector which has even greater possibil- 
ities (as shown by recent surveys in various parts of Italy), ro: in 
1952 to 1,548 in 1955 and 4,290 in 1956. j Ee: 


Oil and Methane —the new wealth of Italy 


The building of modern petroleum refineries has changed Italy 
from an importer to an exporter of finished products. One of the 
most important sources of oil so far discovered in this country is 
the Alanno well, in the province of Pescara, which has a daily flow 
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of 350-450 tons of excellent quality oil. Because of the many com- 
plex technical problems, the uncertainty of results and the enormous 
costs involved in surveys, this industry may be said to be among the 
most arduous and difficult. However, the initial results which have 
been obtained (a new petrol, AGIP-Supercortemaggiore 98-100, a 
high octane fuel for road use has lately been launched on the market), 
prove that much may be expected from this still young industry. 


A new source of wealth for the Nation has been provided by 
methane and it is entirely due to the ability and tenacity of Italian 
experts that the country today can proudly boast of this new element. 
To them is also due the fact that, in industrial value, methane holds 
the highest place in Italy’s mineral production and that the Italian 
methane output is the largest in Western Europe. 


From an industrial point of view, the search for methane dates from 
1938. Drilling started at that time in the Polesine area and led to rational 
exploitation of those deposits which had only been sporadically or carelessly 
drawn upon in the past. Development continued and, by 1945, production was 
already regular, sharp rises following further discoveries in the Po Plain, at 
Lodi, Cortemaggiore and Ripalta. 

During the following years, drilling and prospecting gradually extended 
and geologists carried out surveys in the Po Valley (which bear out the forecast 
made in 1938 that it had inexhaustible supplies), eastern Friuli, the Tuscan, 
Emilian Apennines, Marches, where the oil discovered near Papagnano, in Ascoli 
Piceno province, has represented the most important centre after the Po Valley), 
Abruzzo, Campania, Sicily and Apulia (where excellent results have been obtained 
in the Gargano, Murge and Salento zones). 

During 1955, 178,627 metres of development wells were drilled and 
295 producer wells brought into action, while exploratory drilling over the whole 
territory reached a total of 99,672 metres. A total of 60 wells were completed 
and for the first time wells were bored in the provinces of Verona, Treviso, 
Pescara, Cosenza, Enna and Syracuse. During the early part of 1956, impor- 
tant oil deposits were found south of Cremona, Monestirolo (Ferrara), Maclodio 
(Brescia) and at Rizzo in Sicily. 

Careful survey of Italian territory has led to the discovery of natural 
gas at Pandino, Orzivecchi, Bagnolo Mella, Budrio and Formigine in the Po 
Valley and oil at Casalbordino, Vallecupa, Madonna della Croce (Abruzzo). 

Methane gas production has risen in direct proportion to research, and 
the 41,899,000 cubic metres registered in 1945 rose to 505,385,000 in 1950, 
3,627,000,000 cubic metres in 1955 and 4,466,401,000 cubic metres in 
1956. This production has a great influence on the importation of coal, which 
Italy lacks, and has brought considerable advantages particularly in the balance 
of payments. The methane which is piped for domestic, industrial, transport 
and mining uses, represents a saving of 6,500,000 tons of coal and 4 million 
tons of petroleum, 
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Companies belonging to ENI (National Fuels Group) are responsible for 
92.16 per cent of domestic production, reaching 3,350 million cubic metres, 
this being an increase of 23.9 per cent over 1953. 

Quite naturally, the introduction of methane into industry has me: 
that special installations have had to be built for its transfer from produ 
centres to consumer areas. It has been accepted in a considerable n 
of first-class industries because of the drop in production costs which follows 
its use." For example, in Lombardy such companies as Dalmine, Falck, Mon- 
tecatini, Pirelli, Snia Viscosa, Saronia, Redaelli and numerous cement and 
glass manufacturers already run on methane and the fact that this product 


leaves no residue and that there is no need for stockpiles, transport, storage 
and capital investment weighs heavily in its favour. It is interesting to add 
that one cubic centimetre of methane, apart from being egual to one and 


as 


a half kilograms of coal, produces the same number of calories (9,50: 
one kilogram of naphtha. 

The National Methane Company, which does not include urban distri- 
bution for domestic uses, had 4,400 kilometres of pipelines at its disposal at 
June 1956. 

Of this network, the main supply lines of the SNAM-ENI form the most 
important section, with a capacity of 23 million cubic metres per day. They 
are followed by the « Po Methaneduct Corporation » (AMP) which has a cavac- 
ity, based on the potential of the pumping centres, of 2,300,000 cubic metres. 


The non-metallic minerals category consists of 7,705 establish- 
ments employing 90,813 workers, Reconstruction has been rapidly 
accomplished and the average productive level is about double the 
pre-war figure, the index figure of 121, registered in 1954, rising to 
130 in 1955 and 134 in 1956. 

Marble has a privileged position of its own in the mining and 
quarrying sector and because of its technical characteristics and impor- 
tance to national economy, may be considered as an independent 
industry of considerable size. Italy, as is known, is rich in marble 
deposits and other valuable hard stones which cin be successfully 
used in architecture and ornamental building. The industry, there- 


fore, when operating to the full, reaches a very high percentage of 
world production. 


Marble production is stabilized, at the 
I i present moment, at j 
tons of white and coloured marbles per annum. The 00 fens Paine all 
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Sounding for oil in Romagna 


Pipeline for pumping methane from tht 
Cortemaggiore area to the industrial zone of 
the North of Italy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
FROM 1948 TO 1956 


(Basic index: 1938 = 100) 
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over the country employ about 7,500 men. At present, the industry is ap- 
proaching its record level of 1926, when the output reached 634,000 tons. 

This comforting situation is also partly due to increases in domestic con- 
sumption which has risen due to the tremendous building drive apparent in 
Italy during the past few years. There has been a certain change in taste 
und many marbles which were not appreciated years ago have now become 
extremely popular. The companies have also introduced new methods into 
the industry and exports are now far better organized. During the past few 
years about 220,000 tons of rough, polished and chip marble have been sent 
abroad, 


Manufacturing Industries 


Within the vast field of manufacturing industries, textiles come 
second to the mechanical industries in the number of persons employed 
in the various branches of the industry: silk, cotton, wool, jute, linen, 
hemp, ramie, preparation and finishing of textiles, knitwear and hosiery, 
lace, ribbons, etc. 

The silk industry is composed of more than 400 mills and almost 
200 auxiliary establishments, most of them in the northern regions of 
italy. A large part of the silk produced is exported, the quantities 
required to meet domestic demands being produced in about 182 
centres. 

Italy is also among the foremost producers of hemp and there are 
about 200 factories specializing in this field, most of them located 
in Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia and Campania. 

As to the cotton and wool industries, although most of the raw 
material is imported, this country is one of the biggest producers 
of finished goods and allied products which are exported all over 
the world. The industry comprises 400 mills and 500 auxiliary 
establishments and employs about 150,000 skilled workers. The most 
important centres for the wool and cotton industries are in the Valle 
della Sesia and Piedmont. Equipment and machinery is estimated at 
1,500,000 million lire while capital investments amount to approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 million lire, Raw materials for the industry are 
estimated at 500 million kilograms (50% for cotton) which, except 
for hemp, silk and artificial fibres, are mostly imported. Their value, 
in 1956, reached 60,074,600,000 lire. 
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The volume of imports, which is maintained at a high level in order to 
provide employment for large numbers of skilled workers and keep the industry 
at a top production level, means that great interest is paid to exports. During 
the past few years, difficulties in penetrating foreign markets on which Italy 


once enjoyed a leading position, have given rise to production difficulties and 
there has been a general contraction in exports. However, this sector now 
shows promising signs of returning to its former rhythm and from i954 
exports rose from 168,959,700,000 to 175,966,400,000 lire in 1955 and to 
193,568,700,000 in 1956. On the other hand, there has been a steady increase 
in the production of artificial fibres, such as rayon, flock, cutting wasics. etc. 

The same factors and problems also affect the clothing industry which, 
according to the census held in 1951, was composed of 214,814 firms employing 
406,811 employees. 

The industrial census held in the same year reveals that the leath; and 
hide industry consisted of 6,484 registered firms and workshops with 30,231 
employees. 

The timber industry comprised 111,687 firms. with ‘204,520 employees 
which, however, according to the latest industrial figures, have risen slightly 
in the past few years. 


In the: paper industry there has been a surprising increase in the pro- 
duction of cellulose, In 1946, production amounted to about 314,000 qu ^tals; 
by 1947, this had risen to 452,000- quintals, surpassing the production figures 
of 406,000 quintals registered in 1938, a peak year. By 1951, it had increased 


to 1,700,000 quintals. Overall production, which was 2,272,000 quint.)s in 
1946, rose constantly to 5,720,000 quintals in 1951, showing a large margin 


of increase over pre-war production which did not exceed 4,789,000 quintals. 
But the rise did not stop here and, in 1955, indices for all the items grouped 
under the industry showed further constant improvements over the p: vious 


year: newsprint 176 (156), writing and printers’ paper 137 (132), wrapping 
paper 138 (125), cardboard 162 (148). In 1956, the index showed: newsprint 204; 
writing and printers’ paper 154, wrapping paper 151 and cardboard 178. 
The rubber industry, which operates with 1,713 factories em 
139,136 units, showed an index of 202 in 1955 as against 194 regi 
1954 and 182 in 1956. ) 
n In ltaly, the rubber industry dates from the first factory to be opened 
in Milan by G. B. Pirelli. Since that time, rapid progress has been made, 
assisted by War requirements, so that at the end of the second world war, 
184 factories Were functioning with about 46,000 employees. After the stagnant 
period of the immediate post-war, production began to speed up, and recovery 
was due, in large Part, to the placing of technical and sanitary goods on 
the market. and an increased demand for tyres and rubber footwear. Consump- 
tion in 1947 exceeded 30,000 tons against the 29,400 tons registered in 1938 
and during the years which followed production and consumption have 
increased to a stage whereby 65-70,000 tons were reached in 1955. 
: The increase in production which is apparent in this industrial sector 
is largely due to a more rational use of manpower and machinery. The 
introduction of mechanized methods and modernization of the factories has 
meant that this industry is now in a position whereby it can openly compete 
with the results reached by the most advanced foreign competitors. For 
example, in 1955, 85,476.5 tons of rubber goods were produced, and these 
ranged from tyres to sanitary goods and rubber soles and heels. The figure 
is excellent when compared to the 55,781.9 tons produced in 1948. 


loying 
ered in 
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The industrial census of 1951 revealed that firms (179 private 
and 415 limited companies, of which 590 operated in a single town, 
34 throughout provinces, 24 over regions and 46 nation-wide), em- 
ploying 145,071 persons were operating in the metallurgical industry 
ector, From the point of view of production, the industry has shown 
a constant increase, passing from 85 to 103 between the years 1949 
and 1950, reaching 212 in 1955 and 232 in 1956. Further, the items 
produced by. the metallurgical industry show that this is not a temp- 
orary movement but one which is likely to remain and lead to excellent 
prospects in the future. 


The annual increase of 30% registered for the production of pig-iron 
in 1955 was mainly due to the introduction of a second new blast furnace 
y the Cornigliano Company which gives far better results than the electric 
‘urnaces used to date, The excellent results obtained in 1955 have been made 
possible by exploiting these new blast furnaces to their utmost practical. 


acity. Use of electric furnaces has been somewhat less, but this has been 
y due to lack of electrical energy during the winter period. 


| Blast furnaces Electric furnaces T 
YEAR otal 
| Thous. tons % Thous. tons % Thous. tons 

i = — 

l1954...7. a 1,042 82.8 215 172 1,257 
95$... S] 5380 84.6 250 154 1,630 
| 1956 "EO ERE 793 97 890 


The year 1955 also showed excellent results for iron alloys with pro- 
duction reaching 107,000 tons, a record far surpassing figures for 1952. At 
June 1956, 51,000 tons had already been produced. Excellent home Production 
has been accompanied by a similar improvement in exports of iron alloys 
which exceeded imports by 2,200 tons, thus establishing a credit balance in 
this sector. Exports are almost totally composed of iron silicide to Western 
Germany, Austria, Australia and Czechoslovakia and correspond to 11.2% 
of total ferro-alloy production. Crude steel, which reached the figure of 
5,400,000 tons in 1955 has surpassed all expectations. The rise over 1954 
was 29%, while production up to June 30, 1956 topped 2,853,000 tons. 

The rise which has taken place in Italy is greater than those registered in 
other member nations of the European Coal and Steel Community but the 
production potential of the existing industry has still to be tested. Consump- 
tion of steel in Italy will, for the first time, be around the 6,200,000 mark, of 
which 5,700,000 tons will be solely for domestic use (120 kilograms per 

erson). 1 
s The causes which contributed to the striking development in Italian steel 
production are the impulse given in the post war period to reconstruction, to 
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nation 


‘modernization and to the improvement of iron and steel plants, to a comb 
of favourable circumstances, and lastly to the wider scope granted to ti 
industry. by the common market of coal, iron ore, scrap and steel, brought 
about by the Coal and Steel Community in 1953. 

As the following tables show, the output in tons of raw steel tends to 
increase. 


METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES (in tons) 


PRODUCTS 1954 1955 1 
Common pig-iron . . . . + 1,256,482 1,624,912 
> > for steelworks 1,085,108 1,405,041 
> » for foundries 171,374 219,871 


RW Steely Feu uie, Pian eiim. cr 4,206,862 5,394,639 
Special Stohr a aeDA 1,846,717 1,162,805 
PRO C eut N 4,094,125 5,262,856 
Special steel ingots . . . - 1,733,980 1,092,868 
Castings . . . 112,737 131,783 


Special steel castings. > > - 112,737 69,937 
The increased output of rolled steel, which was marked in 1955 (.pprox- 
imately 4,000,000 tons), was still higher in 1956: 
1954 1955 | 
CATEGORY (in tons) (in tons) dem 

Hot rolled steel - 4... 5... 3,126,473 3,999,681 4,415,540 
Hot stripSw o Dioses M) Abe ve 1,285,319 1,526,754 743.795 
Moulded strips and rods . . . || 320,816 403,945 395,696 
Sheets, black plates and hot rolled 

Banda enon ee OP 962,453 | 1,407,511 1,583,462 
Seamless tubular products. . . 411,765 533,030 | 578.739. 
Other; sbeéts ^ oM Ves 146,120 128,441 110,848 
Slab blooms and scraps, re-lami- |. 

nated sheét£-. Tiere a ats - 22,839 25,543 | 20,722 
Other steel products . . . . . 173,020 179,595 184,590 
Iron alloys eici E RE 89,169 109,469 122,622 
Common iron alloys . . . . 68,432 85,765 95,031 
Special alloys . . . 1 a a 3,002 4,264 2,760 
Pig iron - high grade . . . . 17,735 19,440 | 24,831 


: Italian foundries for the production of steel and laminated products, 
which are being constantly modernized, showed no distinct changes in capac- 
ity during 1956. There was a definite inclination to introduce a more reg- 
ular productive rhythm and modify methods in order to perfect technical finish 
and produce higher quality goods. 

Non-ferrous metals also showed increases, and production of aluminium 
ingots and castings registered the following rises: 1938: 25,767 tons; 1954, 
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80; 1955, 61,454; 1956, 63,409. Zinc castings: 1938, 33,637; 1954, 67,455; 
255, 70,544; 1956, 73,560 tons. 


The overall production reached in the various sectors of the 
mechanical industries is almost double the pre-war figure. The highest 
figures are to be found in the motor-vehicle, tractor, typewriter, calcu- 
lating machine, sewing machine and ball-bearing sectors. The mechan- 
ical industries occupy a very important position in the national 
economy for they employ about 859,633 units in 124,138 factories. 


These factories are roughly divided as follows: 101,500 factories and 
workshops, with 220,583 employees, specializing in mechanical work; 5,272 
factories, with 51,387 employees, engaged in precision work; 5,042 factories, 
with 59,249 employees, producing various mechanical products; 2,560 fac- 
tories, with 88,766 employees, manufacturing pumps, mechanical drills, etc.; 
2,300 factories, with 175,000 employees, manufacturing various types of trans- 
port; 2,257 factories, with 54,795 employees, manufacturing workshop equip- 
ment, etc. 

The average general index for this category of Italian industry has risen 
from 178 in 1954, to 203 in 1955, and to 222 in 1956 and now shows a 
tendency to remain constant. In particular, the index relative to the produc- 
tion of non-electric motors, lifting and transporting apparatus and cranes, 
was 195 in 1955 (from 104 registered in 1952) and further rose to 214 
in 1956. In general, there has been a marked drop in the production of medium 
and large diesel motors and, as already reported, a marked rise in the manufact- 
ure of ball bearings. 

The production of machinery and spare paris has gradually become sta- 
bilized at an index figure of 41 (this rose to 171 in 1956), and in this 
group, textile and printing machines have largely surpassed pre-war scales. 
Great success has been obtained with precision machines (typewriters and 
calculating machines) and domestic machines (sewing machines). Industrial 
production of office machinery, an industry which began at Ivrea in 1908 
with the foundation of the « Olivetti» Company, has spread to such an extent 
that, today, there are over 25 companies, with 10,000 employees, operating in 
this sector. The post-war period has witnessed considerable innovation and 
modernization within this manufacturing sector and the excellent position of 
Italian firms and the world wide demand for Italian products of this nature 
are mainly due to a far-sighted policy and the personal interest of manufac- 
turers. New products have been put on the market by nearly all the companies ' 
and especially worthy of mention, because of their importance to national pro- 
duction, is the introduction of automatic equipment for office administration, 
These machines come under the heading of « office automation » which began 
with the typewriter and adding machine and which successively spread to 
include duplicators, calculating machines, addressing machines, etc. The most 
important, however, is the typewriter, production of which has increased by 
leaps and bounds during the post-war period: standard typewriters: 1955: 120,835; 
1956: 146,189 units; portable typewriters: 1955: 159,680; 1956: 184,138 units. 

The manufacture of sewing machines of various types has increased 
chiefly because of the demand for mass-produced goods and the placing of 
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new models on the market. These models range from fully automatic ones io 
industrial designs which can be used for almost all purposes. The production 
graph is extremely encouraging and the 110,000 registered in 1938, rose tu 
137,340 in 1948, 345,635 in 1952, 442,731 in 1955, and 473,211 in 1956. 

But, there is no doubt that one of the most important sectors of 
the manufacturing category is that devoted to transport and above 
all, the motor car industry, both because of its production and for 
number of employees engaged in it. It appears almost useless i» 
point out the great strides which this industry is making from day to 
day. The motor vehicle industry, which is little more than fifty years 
old, developed constantly during the period 1925 to 1939, reaching its 
zenith during the three years 1926-28 (175,310 motor cars and 10,600 
lorries) and 1937-39 (175,899 cars and 51,420 lorries and vans) (!). 

The results which have been obtained are due, for the most part, 
to the sharp rise in the volume of private vehicles. In fact, the 230,833 
units produced in 1955 represent 86% of the total figure (83^ 
1954). The production increase in this particular sector, in respect 
of 1954, is equal to 28% while 26% is quoted for 1954 over 1953. 

- The mechanical industry has recently acquired a new «ite; » 
which has been added to the long list of products for which it is 
responsible. This is the scooter which has become one of the most 
characteristic products of Italian post-war industry. 


in 


In 1944, two large Italian factories, « Piaggio» and «Innocenti», both 
engaged up to that date in the production of war material and both seriously 
(1) During the post-war period, recovery has been impressive. The 10,290 motor 


vehicles of 1945 rose to 127,847 in 1950, reaching the record figure of 268,756 ( 
private cars, 2,852 coaches and buses, 22,878 lorries and 12,193 various) in 1955. | 
shows a 24% production increase over 1954 when the total output was 216,700 vehic! 
For thé first time, the 250,000 vehicles per year mark had been reached and passed. Such 
progress was again apparent during the first six months of 1956. At June 30 of that year, 
a total of 168,217 vehicles had been manufactured (149,270 private cars, 12,394 lorries and 
5,065 various) showing an increase of 38.3% over the figure registered during the same 
period of 1955. Taken in relation to 1937, the maximum pre-war production year, thc rise 
has been equal to 250%. Naturally, such a rise has also affected traffic density and on 
January 1, 1956, official records revealed that 800,000 private cars, 387,000 lorries and 
18,000 coaches and buses were licensed to circulate in Italy. 

In the export sector, 1955 registered considerable progress, both for the absolute 
figure (well above totals for previous years) and in relation to production. Of every 100 
motor vehicles manufactured, 28 were destined for foreign markets against an average of 
little more than 18 for the previous ten years. In 1956, 315,793 motor v 
manufactured (of which 279,713 cars, 9,086 vans ets. 24,541 lorries, 2,453 coaches) with 
an increase of 17.5% over 1955. In the export sector, the upward trend of the postwar 
period was confirmed by the export of 87,034 motor vehicles, showing a 16.6% increase 
over the 1955 figure. Of these vehicles 78,398 were cars, 1,557 vans etc., 6,665 lorries 
and 414 coaches. 
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ged, were faced with the inevitable) problems which would arise from 


dama 

a switch-over to peacetime methods. They therefore looked for a product 
which would quickly catch the eye of the consumer market. Their choice 
was a fortunate one for, from the moment it appeared on the market, the 


motor scooter became known as «a child of the war and a grandchild of 
essity >. But its third nickname «the herald of reconstruction » really 
med it up and it was in this light that it emerged triumphant and ready for 
innumerable uses to which it was later adapted. 

Motorscooter is an American name, but the technical origin is much 
debated and many countries claim to have invented it. The first attempts 
c made before the first world war, but they were on a small scale and 
their invention prompted by a desire for innovation. Collapsible motor- 
scooters were used in the second world war, particularly by paratroops, But 
it has been universally acknowledged that the large-scale development of these 
scoc and their modification into an attractive and practical vehicle for 
civilian use took place only in Italy after the second world war. . 

The first model appeared on the Italian market in March 1947 and 
immediately met with great favour. A second model, manufactured by a com- 
petitor company was also extremely successful and since that time sales have 
increased by leaps and bounds. Production was adapted to the demands of 
ihe public and about 60 different models, built by various manufacturers, 
ire now on the market and are ail, to varying extents, welcomed by the Italian 
and foreign user. 


During 1956, 230,000 motor cycles and motor scooters, up to 
cc, and 190,000 micro-motors were produced. The Piaggio Com- 
pany recently promoted a special convention to mark the completion 
of its millionth « Vespa ». 

Naturally enough, the trade balance has benefited. from this 
intense activity. The value of the industrial equipment is estimated 
^t about 20,000 million lire, while the manufacturing companies and 
their related industries provide employment for about 100,000 persons. 


It is interesting to examine the various categories of motorscooter pur- 
chasers, since it will serve as an argument against the general impression that 
this particular type of vehicle is chiefly used by minors. The following table 
gives an excellent idea of the age and category of purchasers: 


Category | Category | Age groups 


Factory employ- 


ees, — skilled 

workers 30% || Professions 7% | From 18 to 20 yrs 5% 
Office employ- 

ees 30% || Students 3% || » 21» 31 > 40% 
‘Traders, shop- 

keepers 16% || Doctors 2% > 31> 40 » 35% 
Artisans 10% || Priests ©. 2% \\over 40 yrs 20% 


i ao 
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The motor scooter has taken somewhat longer to establish itself 
on foreign markets and the first models were mostly produced under 
an Italian patent. However, world interest has been aroused to such 
an extent that many foreign manufacturers have now placed their own 
models on the market. But Italian production is still called upon to 
meet major demands (Spain, the United Kingdom, France and 
Belgium are the chief markets served) and the trade balance for 
this particular sector shows a profit of 5,000 million lire at the pres- 
ent time. 

On January 1 1956, 2,733,000 motorcycles, tricycles, light motor- 
cycles and micro-motors were registered throughout Italy. The two 
chief models of motor scooter in Italy are the Vespa and Lambretta, 
followed by the Zso, Motom and various other less known makes. Their 
success continues, especially as it has now been decided to increase 
cylinder bore to 150cc, and speed, acceleration and general pc: orm- 
ance have been so considerably improved. 


Housing and Building Programmes 


The extensive damage done to Italian housing and buildings in 
general during the war, is well known and, indeed, was a misfortune 
which struck many European nations. No part of the country scemed 
to have been spared. Public buildings, rural and city homes, roads 
and railways and their respective service buildings, factories, ports, 
aqueducts and power stations were all reduced to rubble by the 
onslaught of war. 


When, towards the end of 1944, the work of reconstruction began in 
those zones where hostilities had come to an end, it became obvious that 
there could be no hope of proper planning and development unless specific 
town-planning programmes were drawn up-and approved. Because of this, 
the Ministry of Public Works drafted the so-called Reconstruction Plan 
which was approved by a decree of the Lieutenant of the Realm dated March 
1945. This plan was not intended to cover the whole of the national territory 
but only those parts which had suffered war damage and other limited areas 
where it was considered necessary to expand housing schemes to meet the 
demands of those who could no longer live in damaged areas. Also, the demo- 
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BUILDING 
War damage and reconstruction at 30 June 1955 
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Steel smelting in the Fiat Ferriere workshops. 


Foundry at the Breda steelworks. 
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Shearing in the modern 
Cornegliano steel foundry. 


aphic increase had to be satisfied. The decree also stipulated that any new 
housing schemes introduced at the time should be considered as part of a 
much larger and more general housing and development plan which would 
be introduced later. 

The list of those communes which were under obligation to start upon 
such building plans was compiled by the Ministry of Public Works and more 
than 350 local schemes were drawn up covering both large and small habitable 
centres. Here was a vast and far reaching plan tor urban developmeat which 
would extend over almost the whole of the peninsula and which would en- 
courage the collaboration of many of the best known Italian architects» and 
engineers, invited to give technical aid either by the local communes or by 
ministerial appointment. 

This first phase of reconstruction was quickly followed up by a deci- 
sive programme of building and town planning which paved the way for the 
general impetus which came not long after. 

. The real foundation of the post war housing and general building pro- 
gramme is the town-planning law of 1942, which was extremely modern in its 
outlook and which empowered the Authorities to incorporate all schemes offered 
by local councils and communes so that systematic planning could be evolved. 
The Ministry of Public Works brought up the question of how this was to be 
done and it was eventually decided that, because of the constitution of the 
Regions as zones defined by traditional boundaries and holding rights of self 
administration, the territorial planning foreseen under the law of 1942 should 
be extended to individual regions and thus become «regional plans ». These 
plans were meant to follow a unitary scheme applicable to the whole country, 
to coordinate all public services entrusted to the State administration or to State 
sponsored organizations (railways, roads, bridges, aqueducts, electric power net- 
work, hospitals, sports centres, etc.). 

They also were meant to apply general rules which would lead to im- 
provements in the standard of living and production in the country (land 
reform) and a more rational application of machinery and crops and bring 
industrial zones and equipment up to date. 


For some years now the Ministry of Public Works has made 
this point one of great importance and has published very definite 
programmes and made knows criteria and methods to be adopted in 
the drafting of new plans. The Ministry has started to create special 
Regional Committees which are authorized to collect data which will be 
useful in the drawing up of all schemes, and these have already been 
set up in Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia, Latium, Campania and Sicily. 

At the same time, the need to draft a communal or intercom- 
munal programme, or to draw up an entirely new one based on the 
most recent legislation, or to substitute previous reconstruction plans, 
was felt to be more and more necessary by the Ministry, and the 
communes themselves were quickly becoming convinced of the sound 
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reasons behind this. At the present time, many communes are en- 
gaged in drafting such new plans. 

Urban and rural residential buildings suffered heavy damage 
through hostilities. Of about 34 million habitable rooms existine 
in Italy in 1940, about 6,407,000 were destroyed or damaged (of 
these 4,441,000 have been repaired and made habitable as per the 
following table which examines the results obtained during the ten 
year period 1945-55 (June). 


HABITABLE ROOMS DESTROYED, REBUILT AND REPAIRED 
FROM 1945 TO JUNE 30, 1955 (in thousands) 


T Sou | Total | 

REGION — | qruroyea| damaged | for repair Mame | TE | Rooms caus 
or rooms back int 

rebuilding! destroyed use 

| 

Piedmont . .| 74 | 450 | 524 36 49 158 | 194 | 

Lombardy . . 78 | 234 | 312 60 77 150 | 210 | 
Venetia; . .| 140 351 491 29 21 372 | 401 

Liguria’. . .| 154 | 788 | 942 39 25 880 | 919 | 

Emilia e [-.5392* ASSE 880 62 19 661 | 729 | 

Tuscany. . .| 24$ 497 742 | 45 18 570 | 615 | 

Marches . . 49 85 134 10 20 156 | 166 | 
Umbria. . .| 44 17 121 5 11 76 81 
Latium o. .| 241 534 | 775 33 14 321 | 354 
Abruzzo |. .| 70 | 222 292 13 19 266 | 279 
Campania . .| 106 304 | 410 13 12 391 | 404 
Apulia . . . 13 76 89 2 15 34 36 
Basilicata . . $ 19 21 0.1 5 4 4,1 
Calabria... 10 60 70 1 10 53 54 
Sicily ets I 376-10 383 559 4 4 307 | 311 
Sardinia . . 16 |. 29 45 2 13 42 44 
Italy . .| 1,740 | 4667 | 6407 | 3541 | 20 | 4441 4,7951 


_ The work of reconstruction and building is still continuing. The houses 
built in 1956, in the provincial capitals and in other communes with over 20,000 
inhabitants totalled 144,000, for 899,000 rooms, showing an increase of 10.4% 


ar number of houses as compared with 1955, and of 11% in the number of 


When considering the results which have been obtained, due attention 
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should be paid to the fact that there was no building activity of any sort dur- 
ing the war. This inactivity had also occurred from time to time during the 
period 1931-42 and was protracted until 1948 because of the lack of mater- 
ial and equipment. Yet another problem which had to be faced was the 
se in population, equal to about 400,000 units per annum, and the return 
thousands of Italians from the former colonies and ex-territories such as 
natia, Istria and Venetia Julia. All these: considerations will help to give a + 
carer picture of the saturation point which had been reached and the high 
owding in private homes. In Italy, there is still a housing shortage and 
^e average inhabitants per room was 1.4 up to a few years ago. It is only 
because of new laws and facilities introduced by the Government and accept- 
«d by Parliament that this figure has dropped to almost 1.2. 


Because it was acutely aware of this serious situation and recog- 
nized the need for speedy intervention, the State promoted certain laws 
(Tupini, Romita and Aldisio laws) favouring low price housing which 
is the sector of greatest interest. 

The question of low price housing, which has been made possible 
by total or almost total State intervention and which is the result of a 
whole series of laws and norms issued by the Ministry of Public 
\Vorks, is one which is worthy of more thorough attention. 

The legislation covering building activities may be divided into 
three parts; those laws which provide for the building of houses through 
complete State financing, those laws which contemplate only partial 
State contributions and those laws which consider State intervention 
to favour the use of private capital in building. 


The first group includes norms for the building of houses for the homeless, 
which began when military operations were still going on in various parts 
of the country. Urgent legislation of the moment was followed by more organic 
laws (Decree of April 10, 1947, no. 261 and the Law of June 23, 1949, 
no. 409) which extended the scope of the previous legislation to meet 
the vastity of the problem. In this field, the State intervened directly, financ- 
ing homes for those who had lost theirs because of specific catastrophes (Po- 
lesine, Calabria and Salernitano floods, for example). The Law of March 4, 
1952, no. 137 attempted to find a national answer to the building of homes 
for refugees from Venetia Julia, Dalmatia and Africa. Finally, the Law of i 
August 9, 1954, no. 640, which considered the question of condemned housing, 
was aimed at constructing homes for the poorest families, compelled to live in 
huts, caves, etc. 3 

Those laws which contemplate the building of houses with the aid of 
State funds are; the Law of July 2, 1949, no. 408, successively modified with the 
Law of August 9, 1954 no. 705, and the Law of August 10, 1950, no. 715, The 
first of these is concerned with the financing of building societies and cooperatives 
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by advancing them a constant contribution of 4% over 35 years, commensu 
with the expenses retained reasonable for the construction of low priced hou: 
Law no. 715, generally known as the « Aldisio Law » led to the creation of 
excellent instrument in favour of building. This was the « Fund for Building 
Promotion » which was intended to encourage the investment of private 
ital in various building programmes. During the first five years in which the 
plan was in operation, 1,993 projects, for a value of 30,918,228.000 lire 
were approved and the Committee approved the granting of loans up to a total 
of 21,441,065,000 lire. With these sums it will be possible to build about 2,252 
buildings, containing 9,149 apartments for a total of 58,118 habitable rooms. 

As regards State intervention in favour of the employment of private cap 
ital in building programmes, loans and contributions have been made up to 4 
total of 338,500 million lire. Such financial assistance has been given to th 
«Istituti autonomi provinciali per le case popolari » (Provincial Autonomous 
Institutes for Low Price Housing), INCIS, (the National Institute for Homes 
for State Employees) the building cooperatives and various private companies 
At June 30, 1955, 527,503 habitable rooms had been built While a further 
118,675 were in the course of construction. Particular reference should tc 
made to these agencies since they have made a very definite contribution 
towards the national building programme, The National Institute for Homes 
for State Employees and the Institute for Low Price Housing have also given v: 
uable assistance and full recognition must be maid to the UNRRA-Cus; 
which on the basis of law no. 640 of August 9, 1954, has been included among * 
the national organizations which specialize in demolishing and rebuild 1g cen 
demned housing. To this end, a preliminary fund of over 1,500 million li 
for urgent building in over 21 areas was opened, while the Home Ministry 
(General Department of Public Assistance) authorized 646 million |: 
to be handed over to the Junta of the UNRRA-Casas and used for rc 
construction of those parts of Salernitano which had suffered heavy flood 
damage. This particular plan provided for the building of 385 housing units. 
The Ministry of Public Works has approved a fund of 600 million lire for 
an initial building plan in the Salernitano area, following the project drawn 
up by the U.N.R.R.A.-Casa Junta for the construction of low price housing, 
the total cost of which will be in the region of 1,200 miilion lire. U.N.R.R.A.- 
Casas has also operated in favour of refugees from Julia and Dalmatia build- 
ing houses for a value of 2,000 million lire in ten communes of Venetia Julia. 
Since the time of its foundation in 1948, the UNRRA-Casas organization has 
been responsible for the building of three « children’s homes » in Campania, total 
ling 40,688,000 lire and 8,329 working days; 3 «children's homes s in Apulia 
for 106,785.000 lire and 22,341 working days; 1 « children's home » in Calabria 
for 20,305,000 lire and 5,360 working days; 6 «children's homes » in Sicily 
for 145,466,000 lire and 36,155 working days, while a further three « children's 
homes » are now being built in the same region. ? 

State action has not been limited to the laws already quoted. During 
the post-war years special norms and legislation have been approved to meet 
particular situations such as, for example, the Law of May 17, 1952, no, 619, 
drafted to meet the old problems considered by the Zanardelli Law, no. 140 
of 1904 (which never became operative) for the replanning of the urban district 
of Matera. Law 619 established the methods to be used in the rebuilding of 
the « Sassi » quarter. Funds for the necessary work, estimated at 5,200 million 
lire have already been approved and the Southern Italy Development Fund 
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is to carry out further improvements and reconstruction to the value of 
2.370,000,000 lire. The plans which have been approved provide for the build- 
ing of low price housing, 1,659 housing units within the city of Matera and 
646 in the rural centres. The latter are to be divided into five new wards, 
due consideration being given the position of the lots belonging to the agricul- 
tural workers in the « Sassi» quarter, the distance farm labourers are from 
r centre of employment and in what areas would-be assignees are likely to 
receive land grants from the reform agencies. Of great importance is the new 

La Martella » quarter which the Ministry of Public Works entrusted to the 
UNRRA-Casas after planning had been carefully examined and approved by the 
competent ministerial organs in collaboration with the Apulia, Lucania and 
Molise Reform Corporation and financial assistance had been given by the 
Southern Italy Development Fund, Other residential centres are in the course of 
construction in this zone and all of them have been planned in accordance, with 
the most up-to-date principles of function and design. 


INA-Casa, an agency which was created to flank work undertaken 
by the National Institute of Insurance (INA), has also obtained worthy 
results, The National Institute of Insurance enjoys complete adminis- 
trative authority and economic independence since it uses capital 
obtained from a special levy on the wages and salaries of all Italian 
employeés. To this is added an equal quota paid out by the employers, 
whether of public offices or private firms. With this considerable sum 
(during the first seven years of the INA-Casa plan over 300,000 million 
lire were made available, permitting the building of 850,000 habitable 
rooms: this plan has now been extended for another seven years) 
groups of new houses have been built in all inhabited zones, even the 
smallest, and the results in the cities have taken the form of complete 
residential suburbs. For its planning, the agency has been able to 
obtain the services of leading experts who have been chosen through 
national competitive examinations. In more definite terms, its activi- 
ties from 1949 to 1956 may be condensed as follows: 134,546 housing 
units, equal to 685,311 habitable rooms, have been completed in 4,200 
communes; a further 140,000 housing units, equal to 700,000 habitable 
rooms have been started and are in an advanced state of construction. 
To these figures must be added the habitable rooms built by building 
cooperatives and private companies. For instance, during 1955, 
1,241,000 habitable rooms were built, while over 1,100,000 were 
completed in 1954. Such figures are, indeed, worthy of mention, and 
there is little doubt but that they will be surpassed during this presert 
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year and in the years to come. The Government is, in fact, now exam- 
ining a vast plan which aims at increasing low cost housing planning 
even more. 


Among the many problems which crop up in present building plans, 
special reference must be made to questions arising in connection with such 
world famous cities as Rome, Florence and Venice and the minor towns and 
centres which contain priceless architectural gems and have their own char 
istic planning. Everyone in Italy today is agreed that such planning must be 
preserved in its integral form and adaptation to modern requirements must 
take place without any changes in the character already existing. Italian 
town and country planners have kept this well in mind when drawine up 
programmes affecting such zones. 

As regards the construction of suburbs in the outskirts of the cities, 
there is a constant desire in Italy to conform to specific plans both in arch 
ture and lay-out. Therefore, there is a demand for entire quarters to be 
planned according to definite architectural-urban requirements and the < i 
which have been responsible for the major part of the building programmes to 
date, such as the Low Price Housing Institute, the Institute for Homes for 
State Employees, INA-Casa, the National Institute of Social Insurance, etc., 
have taken this into consideration, 


The progress made in public works throughout the past ten years 
is quite evident. A great deal of work has been done in the way of 
building roads, public buildings and schools and every effort has been 
made to repair existing bridges, wharfs and drains. Today, perhaps, 
not enough thought is given the immense task which the State was 
called upon to face, not only for the purpose of accelerating reconstruc- 
tion programmes, but also because there was a pressing demand for new 
installations and equipment. Reference to the work which has been 
carried out by the Ministry of Public Works alone, as far as recon- 
struction and building are concerned, will give some idea of the tre- 
mendous strides which have been made sinze 1945. 


The State road network, which was estimated at 20,317 kilometres under 
the 1940 boundaries, today reaches a total length of 24,819 under the new 
ones and this in spite of the destruction which was caused by the war. 
Provincial and communal roads now exceed 152,000 kilometres, and there 
are over 500 Kilometres of main highways, though these figures are constantly 
growing. State asphalt roads, totalling 13,755 kilometres pre-war, have been 
increased to 24,810 and a further 616 kilometres &re being modernized. 
Another 14,600 kilometres in the provinces and communes have been covered 
with asphalt. Furthermore 7,206 bridges have been rebuilt and a further 
402 designed and built, of which 179 have a span of over 30 feet. 
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Public offices and churches have been built in almost all inhabited 
centres, existing ones have been modernized and made larger, and hospitals 
show an increase of 14,000 beds. 

After necessary repairs had been carried out to drains and water mains 
which had suffered war damage, a further 4,800 kilometres of water mains 
and 1,600 kilometres of drains were added to the existing network. The public 
works programme has also been responsible for the construction of 4,400 
kilometres of flood control projects along the river banks and another 3,265 
kilometres have been repaired or rebuilt. Over 356,000 hectares of land 
are now well irrigated thanks to the construction of 1,600 kilometres of 
irrigation canals and the repair of 2,200 kilometres damaged during the war. 
A further 4,695 kilometres of canals have just been completed. New roads 
in the areas under land reform have now reached 2,100 kilometres. The 
intervention of the Ministry of Public Works has cost over 1,600,000 million 
lire. If one then adds the considerable sums spent by the Ministry of Transport 
(about 533,000, million for building and stock-piling), the Southern Italy 
Development Fund, the Ministry of Education (Department of Fine Arts) and 
the grants which have been utilized by para-state organizations specializing in 
building (NCIS, INPS, INAIL, INA, etc), it will be possible to obtain an 
excellent general picture of the efforts which have been made by responsible 
cireles towards healing the many war scars and giving the country 
living standards. 


The Chemical Industries 


The chemical and related industries, due to their complementary 
role in relation to other productive activities, follow the evolution of 
the other industrial branches and their degree of development is 
greatly influenced by the progress made by industry as a whole. 

Also this sector, which in the pre-war period and during the first 
half of the war had reached an unprecedented expansion, was seriously 
depressed at the end of the war. This was due not only to the material 
damage caused by the war but also to a whole series of connected 
problems, such as the need for restocking, the renewal of production 
methods and of the installations, and the adjustment of prices to meet 
foreign competition which was fighting for Italian markets both at 
home and abroad. 


After several years spent in preparing the industry for a definite return 
to its once florid condition, during which productive activity was reduced 
to a minimum, the first signs of concrete advancement began to make them- 
selves felt in 1950 and much more in 1951. In the following year, apart from 
a slight contraction resulting from the drop in orders following the end of the 
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war in Korea, production gradually began to increase. The 1952 index figure 
for the chemical industries, which was inferior only to that registered in the 


metallurgical branch, rose to a leading position (278) in 1954, a posit vhich 
became even more favourable in 1955 (313) and which it maintained up 
to June 1956. 

The sectors which have mostly contributed towards this constant improve- 
ment have been those concerned with azotes, plastic materials and synthetic 
detergents. The latter have shown decided impressive production increases 
in the last two years. Sulphuric acid, soda, chlorine, calcium carbide and 
pharmaceutical products also came to the fore. Better conditions in the 


supply of basic raw materials, such as hydrogen and carbon, so nc 
to the composition of important chemical products, the increased su 
of natural methane and other gases resulting from the refining of crude oil 
have all led to the consolidation of the industry and its advancement. 


Careful note should be made of the development in the petrochemical 
branch which has followed the introduction of new equipment and wh i 
likely to have a very strong effect on those sectors concerned with o: 
chemistry. Those productive branches which are likely to benefit most i 
this are azote fertilizers, solvents, organic acids and plastic materials. 


The progress which has been made by the chemical industry and 
the variety of products which it places on the market has led to its 
becoming one of the most important in the world (the « Monteca- 
tini » is an excellent example of rational planning and organization) 
and relative exports have shown sharp rises. 


y 


Electric Power and Gas Industries 


It is as well to conclude this statistical picture of the structural 
and productive aspects of Italian industry with a reference to the 
development of the electric power and gas industries. These two 
branches are important because they are responsible for furnishing 
industry with much of the power necessary to its very existence. 

The two industries absorbed 81,464 units in 5,544 establishments 
under the industrial census of 1951, while a further 91,695 employees 
working for 858 establishments responsible for the furnishing of water 
supplies may also be added to this branch. The gas industry alone has 
produced 50% more than the figure registered in 1938. 


For the electric power industry, the year 1955 showed an index 
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The “Cristoforo Colombo”, a turbo- 
vessel on the transatlantic route. 


Aircraft operating on Italian Civil Airlines. 


figure of 245 (1938 = 100) with 1956 proving to be a period during 
which considerable rises were noted both in production and consump- 
tion (261). 


At the outbreak of the last war, the production of electric power had 
reached the highest peak so far attainable, the figures being 20,293,000 million 
kwh. Four years later, production had dropped because of the widespread 
destruction suffered by power stations and barely reached 12,300 million kwh. 
But, as in all other sectors, reconstruction speedily led to a rapid recovery and 
in 1947, only two years after the date of the minimum figures registered, pro- 
duction had already surpassed the maximum reached in 1941 with a total of 
20,334,000 million kwh. After this date, the increase was constant (with the 
exception of 1949 when production fell off owing to shortage of water) reaching 
29,233,000,000 kwh in 1951, 37,800,000,000 kwh in 1955 and 39,952,837,000 
kwh in 1956. 

The peak year for Italy was 1955 and the figures are in keeping with the 
regular increases which have marked the ten year post-war period. Statistically, 
this state of affairs follows the trend which is common in other countries, 
namely that the production of electric power doubles every ten years, 

The results are mainly due to the building and equipping of new hydro- 
electric and thermo-electric stations. Of these new stations, those worthy of 
mention include Valgrisanche (S.I.P.), and a new group of 70,000 kw at the 
Santa Massenza Station belonging to the Società Idroelettrica di Sarca Malveno. 
Completion of other production centres by the Società Trentina di Elettricità 
at Lana and the Società Idroelettrica Alto Liri at Cassino has also contributed 
towards today’s flourishing picture. 

Among the new installations which came into operation last year, particular 
interest was aroused in the completion of the grid crossing the Straits of Mes: 
sina, covering the distance of over three kilometres in a single span. This grid 
represents an important step forward for, by connecting the Sila power station 
on the mainland to the local network existing in Sicily, the island will gain 
advantages which have hitherto been lacking. 


In substance, the overall potential production capacity of hydro- 
electric plants at December 31, 1955 was 8,720,000 kw (of which 
4,645,000, equal to 53.3%, from installations rebuilt or constructed 
from 1945-55). Thermoelectric plants produced 2,135,000 kw (of 
which 1,398,000 equal to 65.5% from installations rebuilt or con- 
structed during the same ten year period) and the geothermo-electric 
plants at Larderello, completely destroyed during the war, produced 
245,000 kw. 

At the present time, new and important hydroelectric and thermo- 
electric installations are being built which will provide the country 
with new sources of power. Italian electrical industries have already 
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turned their attention to the production of power through the conversion 
of nuclear energy. The Società Elettronucleare Italiana was formed on 
December 21, 1955, on a national basis with the participation of «| 
private electric commercial groups, its aim being to build plants for 
the production of nuclear energy. This undertaking has meant that 
Italy is now in line with the chief nations of the world and is following 
a programme covering the peaceful use of this new source of energy 
on which future social and economic development depends so much. 

The increase in the production of electric power has been accon- 
panied by a similar development in the high tension grid system which, 
at the end of 1955, had reached 27,000 kilometres. 


At this point, it is worthwhile considering the production of borax, extr: 
ly important to Italian industry, since this country is responsible for a pate 
ular process which permits the exploitation of endogenous energy ani 
contemporary production of geo-thermo-electrical energy and boric acid is 
other products of high industrial importance. 

The whole of the borax fumarole industry has undergone vast chance 
since its beginning. The individual processes used by the pioneers of this ind: 
have been included in a comprehensive production programme which aim. at 
furnishing pure boric products and, successively, large quantities of geo-therino- 
electric power. Today, while production of boric derivatives is more or ls 
stable (3,500 tons of boric acid, and 6,000 tons of borax and borates) there i 
general tendency towards greater exploitation of endogenous gases for production 
of electric power. The small number of kilowatts available from installations 
built at the beginning of this century had increased to 126,800 kw by 1944 1 
have now reached 258,000 kw, a constant supply being available all through tic 
year. Therefore, it is logical that Italian industry is intensely interested in the 
chemical and electrical undertakings immediately connected with the borax 
fumaroles in Tuscany for they have a social, as well'as technical and productive 
importance. In the course of a century, a vast part of the national territory, 
which was originally under-developed, isolated and unproductive, has becomc 
the home of prosperous and ambitious industries which provide work for : 
considerable number of workers. The State railways and a vast range of Tu 
industries have been assured a constant and sufficient supply of electric powe: 
which will satisfy growing demands in the future. 


Artisan Industries 


An examination of the Italian industrial sector would not be 
complete without a brief glance at the many branches which are 
included under artisan activities. The artisan trades in this country 
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are the descendants of a glorious tradition and today are a flour- 
ishing part of the industrial structure and form a very definite contribu- 
tion to national economy. 

The high quality of the goods produced by the artisan trades is, 
perhaps, most often met in that branch specializing in the production 
of artistic goods, for it is here that the individual can renew the tradi- 
tional forms, which are the pride of Italy, along the lines of the evolution 
of modern taste. Much damage was done to the industry by the war 
and great difficulties have been met in setting up new installations and 
finding suitable markets. Several branches were severely hit and their 
productivity and deyelopment has suffered greatly, while others have 
been forced to suspend their past activities and dedicate themselves 
to products more in line with the demands of the various markets. 


In spite of all this, the Italian handicraft industries have succeeded in build- 
ing themselves up and returning to their former vitality. In this way, various 
marginal activities which grew up during the war have gradually been eliminated 
and the industries have fallen back on the traditional structure which was 
present before the outbreak of hostilities. New demands have given rise to a 
whole fresh range of products and the industries, taking into consideration the 
requirements of the times, have adequately met the post-war situation, although 
ihe models of the past are still taken into due consideration. Workshop equip- 
ment has slowly been modernized and the introduction of new machinery, 
particularly that required for high-precision work, has brought about a level of 
production and a quality of which the industries are proud. 

According to information released by the National Institute of Statistics, 
there are 640,703 artisan firms, absorbing 1,010,630 workers. These firms are 
small, of a family type, and are distributed throughout the whole of Italian 
territory. They make a considerable contribution to home production and 
provide employment for a large part of local manpower, particularly among 
young people who are seeking their first employment. The State has left 
nothing undone in its attempts to meet the demands of the artisan industries 
and its assistance programme includes a 5,000 million lire credit (which must 
be added to sums already loaned by the « Artisan Trades’ Credit Fund ») and 
a yearly allowance of 300 million lire for a period of five years, as from the 
beginning of the financial year 1951-52. ? 

The interest shown by the National Organization for Artisan Trades and 
Small Industry (E.N.A.P.L) has also been of considerable importance to the 
development of this economic branch, for this organization has backed the 
reopening of vocational training courses, offered special conditions to those 
firms taking part in national and international fairs and exhibitions and rebuilt 
the pavilions at the Florence Permanent Samples Fair. 

Those branches of the artisans’. trades which contribute most to high 
exports are: ceramics, glass, leather, and jewellery (both real and imitation). 
These are followed by: woodwork, moulding and picture frames, furniture, 
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embroidery and household linen, marble, alabaster and other stones, jewellery, 
mosaics, metalwork, coral, tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, ivory, etc. Excel 
markets for such products are provided by the United States, the northern 


amounts to about 1,100,000 million lire, and taking into due consideration 
the textile raw materials and finished products which are exported, the figure 
surpasses 1,300,000 million lire. Industry, commerce and the artisan tre 
specializing in this branch provide employment for over 1 million persons. 

The success which has been enjoyed by Italian fashions on foreign markets 
during the past few years is indeed surprising. In spite of numerous difficulties, 
first among them being complicated customs formalities, Italian fashion designers 
have succeeded in capturing many of the foreign markets, particularly that of 
the United States. A general idea of the importance of fashions to Italy may 
be had from the fact that textiles, models and accessories exported to the Un 
States during 1955 amounted to over 30,000 million lire, while the expor 
exclusive fabrics and designs has been quadrupled. Further confirmation oí the 
success of Italian fashions was furnished by the last exhibition held in Florence 
in January 1955, when 400 buyers, representing 109 American, British and 
German houses, were present for the first time. 


Transport 


Railways 


At the end of hostilities, the three principal lines running down 
the Italian peninsula, the Tyrrhenian, the Adriatic and the Central 
line, were practically non-existent in central Italy and almost all the 
bridges had been demolished. Long tracts of line had also been 
torn up. 


The pre-war total length of the State railways, within the original bound- 
aries, was 28,210 kilometres but hostilities reduced this by 25% to 21,210, 
with a loss of 7,800 kilometres of track. Damage suffered by steel bridges 
was, in terms of length, over 35 kilometres and included total destruction of 
the wide span bridges over the Po at Piacenza, Pontelagoscuro and Mezzana- 
corte. Cement and brick bridges, for a total length of 68 kilometres, were also 
completely destroyed, including those of Recco on the La Spezia-Genoa line, 
Pitecchio on the Porettana stretch, and Santo Spirito on the Vairano-Isernia 
line. Equivalent damage was done to tunnels, total destruction amounting to a 
further 64 kilometres. The total number of bridges and viaducts existing on 
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the State rail network amount to over 42,500 for a length of 300 kilometres, 
while tunnels, common in Italy because of the nature of the terrain, amount 
to 1,877 for a total length of 935 kilometres. 


Considerable damage was also done to stretches of track which had an 
overhead electrification system. Here the damage reached as much as 90% 
but this did not prevent the launching of reconstruction plans which also included 
the substitution of steam locomotives with electric trains in those regions of 
the country which had hitherto not been served in this way. 


The State rail network today stretches all told over 28,500 kilo- 
metres, of which 4,265 kilometres are double track, 6,122.7 kilometres 
with overhead electrification and another 800 kilometres is being electri- 
fied. The most important stretches to be electrified during the past 
few years are those between Palermo and Messina, Bologna and Padua 
and Bologna and Venice. Overhead electrification is now being set 
up along the Treviglio-Verona-Padua (Milan-Venice), Messina-Catania 
and Pescara-Foggia-Bari lines. 

The principal line is that between Milan and Rome (632 kilo- 
metres) which runs through Florence and Bologna and provides a 
quick means of communication between the most important economic 
and political centres of Italy. It runs between two other important 
arteries, the Tyrrhenian which, along its 1,561 kilometres joins Venti- 
miglia to Palermo via Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Rome, Naples and Mes- 
sina and the Adriatic which, over a stretch of 1,109 kilometres con- 
nects Trieste, Venice, and Bologna to Ancona, Foggia, Bari and Lecce. 
Other main lines cut across the peninsula. These include the Turin- 
Milan-Venice line (419 kilometres); Rome-Ancona (295 kilometres); 
Rome-Pescara (240 kilometres) and Naples-Foggia (200 kilometres) 
and they connect cities on the Tyrrhenian coast with those on the 
Adriatic. Finally there is the Ionian line running between Reggio 
Calabria-Metaponto-Bari (579 kilometres). 

On the south-north run, once the dorsal spine of the Apennines has 
been passed, the rail network fans out along the alpine arc and crosses 
the borders to connect Italy with other European nations. Countries of 
Western Europe are reached through Ventimiglia and Modane, those 
of North and North-west Europe through Domodossola and Chiasso, 
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North and North-East Europe through Brenner, San Candido and Ta 
visio and those of East and South-East Europe through Poggiorei's 
Campagna. 


The work of reconstruction was particularly difficult when it came to 
renewing rolling stock, This proved to be an arduous problem which, is spite 
of tremendous effort, has still not been completely solved. Even though war 
damage amounting to 56% for locomotives, 67% for electric locomotives, b 
for electric and diesel trains, etc., has been made good, and even though 7 
passenger coaches and 65,000 goods wagons have been brought back | 
service, there is no doubt but that rolling stock is still below pre-war level 


At the present time the Italian State Railways operate with 1.565 
electric locomotives, 2,167 steam locomotives, 18 articulated electric 
trains, 282 electric railcars, 855 diesel railcars, 8,043 passenger coach.s, 
2,989 luggage and mail vans and 127,989 goods wagons. 

Of particular importance, during these post-war years, has boen 
the gradual building up of a fleet of cold-storage wagons, of which 
5,600 are now in use, 

Today, this rolling stock is called upon to meet the demands of 
about 400 million passengers, a gigantic task when it is realized thut 
pre-war rolling stock, superior in numbers, was only used by something 
like 167 million. 

Specific reference should be made to local ferry services which 
connect Sicily to the mainland. The ferry service between Messina 
and: Villa San Giovanni, which shows great technical progress, is 
performed by a fleet which was cruelly struck by the war. 84% of the 
14,000 tons in operation in 1938 was sunk during hostilities yet, today, 
six vessels with an overall tonnage of 17,285 tons, capable of carrying 
133 railway carriages and wagons, run a first-class cross channel serv- 
ice. The vessels are extremely modern having either been built since 

' the war, e. g. « Mongibello » and « Secondo Aspromonte » or salvaged 
and entirely refitted, e.g. « Cariddi », « Scilla », «Messina » and « Vil- 
la ». The « Freccia del Soie » (Sun-Arrow) is a recent addition, a light 
speedboat fitted with water-wings which covers the 7 miles between 
Calabria and Sicily in only 10 minutes. 
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Special attention has been paid to the introduction of long 
distance, non-stop, services. After an uncertain period devoted almost 
entirely to experiment, « super electric trains » have been brought into 
service and operate between Rome and Milan. More recent improve- 
ments include the institution of special express trains running between 
the northern regions and Sicily. These are the « Freccia del Sud » 
(Southern Arrow), « Treno del Sole » (The Sun Train) and « Freccia 
della Laguna » (Lagoon Arrow) which connect Palermo and Syracuse 
with Milan, Turin and Venice, and give the maximum advantages to 
be obtaiened from express services without influencing fares. The 
normal additionnal tariff which is due on tickets for express trains is 
not applied and secondo class passengers are able to book seats in ad- 
vance. 

Other innovations include the re-opening of communications 
between France and Apulia which connect the industrial centres of 
the north with Brindisi, Ancona and Bari. This route was once known 
as « Valigia delle Indie ». In the south, the Southern Italy Develop- 
ment Fund is carrying out a widespread programme of 75,000 million 
lire which includes the laying of double tracks on the Battipaglia-Reggio 
Calabria, Metaponte-Taranto-Bari and Metaponte-Potenza-Battipaglia 
lines, while the new stations being built at Palermo and Catania are 
almost completed. 


Private transport services (extra-urban rail, tramways, trolleybus, and coach 
services, urban tramways, trolley buses and buses, lake steamers and funiculars) 
operate over a network of 437,729 kilometres according to 1955 figures (compared 
to 132,626 kilometres in 1939). This figure is divided as follows: railways, 5,573 
kilometres; extra-urban tramways, 1,186 kilometres; extra-urban trolleybus sery- 
ices, 254 kilometres extra-urban coach services, 423,421 kilometres; underground 
railways, 11 kilometres; urban tramways, 1,286 kilometres; urban trolleybus 
services, 1,031 kilometres; urban bus services, 4,333 kilometres; lake steamer 
services, 540 kilometres; funiculars, 17 kilometres; cable railways, 77 kilometres; 
public lifts 697 metres. 

This increase in length has been due to additional extra-urban coach and 
bus services Which, from a network of 121,918 kilometres in 1939, have grown 
to a stage where they operate over 424,000 kilometres. On a somewhat smaller 
scale, extra-urban trolley bus services and urban coach, bus and trolley bus services 
have also increased. Railways have, on the other hand, been reduced to 5,573 
kilometres (1955 figures), a definite drop from the 6,044 kilometres registered 
in 1939. Extra-urban tram services dropped from 2,554 kilometres în 1939 to 
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1,186 in 1955. This reduction in extra-urban trams does not mean a corresponding 
reduction in communications. For the most part extra-urban tram services de- 
stroyed or damaged during the war have been replaced by coaches and buses 
while those which did not pay have also been substituted. This gradual process of 
substitution and improvement is in accordance with the Law of August 2, 1952, 
no. 1,221, which covers repair and improvement of the whole rail and tramways 
network in private hands. 


Merchant Navy 


The merchant navy, which amounted to 3,500,000 tons prior 
to the war, was reduced to about one tenth by the time hostilities 
came to an end. In pre-war days, such ocean going vessels as the 
« Rex » and the « Conte di Savoia » competed with the « Normandie » 
and the « Queen Elizabeth » for the Blue Riband. In 1945, 90% of 
the once proud Italian merchant navy had been destroyed and only 
207 vessels remained for a total of 385,716 tons. Furthermore, more 
than five years of fighting had practically reduced Italian ports and 
harbour equipment to rubble. 


In the first place, attempts were made to rebuild and face the most pressing 
demands, through special legislation of a temporary character. Starting in 1946, 
this permitted reconstruction of the ports and clearance of shipping lanes and 
also the recuperation and refitting of sunken vessels which could be put back 
into service. Later, it was possible to purchase others vessels from abroad. 

In July, 1948, after only two years, Italy was in a position whereby she 
could look with satisfaction on the work of reconstruction which had been 
completed. By that time, the merchant fleet had 3,805 vessels amounting 
to 2,351,000 tons; 1,294 vessels tecuperated and refitted, 173 newly built and 
235 purchased from abroad. Those given back by ex-enemies amounted to 14 
(including the «Conte Grande» and the «Conte Biancamano ») while 15 
Liberty ships were obtained as substitutes for various Italian vessels which had 
been requisitioned. 

The preliminary phase of the reconstruction of the merchant navy conclu- 
ded in this manner, but almost immediately new building started in Italian 
shipyards, Two serious obstacles had been overcome; the high cost of production 
in home shipyards and the difficulty of Italian shipbuilders to obtain adequate 
investments at low interest rates. 

With the Law of March 8, 1949, Italian private shipbuilding was able 
to benefit under U.S.A. aid, while the subsidized group « FINMARE » was able, 
during the same period, to proceed with the building of six new passenger vessels 

. for a total of 86,800 gross tons. 
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The most intensive activity dates from this period and, at December 31, 
1956, the Italian Merchant Navy had surpassed pre-war tonnage, boasting a fleet 
of 4,080 vessels amounting to 4,504,330 gross tons. 

This process becomes even more surprising, if due consideration be paid 
the fact that many old vessels (particularly tankers) were gradually broken up 
and replaced with new ones. The modern Italian merchant fleet is composed 
for the most part (67%) of vessels which have been in service for less than 
fifteen years. This is due to the so-called process of remodernization of the 
fleet which since the end of the war has been the guiding principle of the legis- 
lation approved in favour of the merchant navy. Thanks to such legislation it 
has been possible to fulfil all reconstruction requirements and continue with a 
programme based on the criteria of specialization and quality. In 1956 work 
began on the building of 242 units for 367,106 tons and 175 vessels for 348,206 
ions were launched. On January 1, 1956, 155 vessels were under construction in 
italian shipyards for 393,672 tons. 

Naval shipbuilding and repair yards have also completed important refit- 
ting on the transatlantic liners «Homeric» and « Farisea» at Trieste, the 
tanker « Atlantic Lord» at Genoa and various other vessels at Taranto and 
Palermo. Italian shipyards are now working at a steady pace and this is 
clearly proved by the experiments carried out at the «Cantieri del Tirreno » 
shipyards for the construction of a special ferry-boat which will transport motor 
vehicles to and from the islands. Further proof is furnished by « Ansaldo » 
which is building tankers up to 50,000 tons and the various experiments which 
are being carried out by the « Cantieri Riuniti dell'Adriatico » shipyards. An- 
other important step in the rebuilding of the Italian merchant fleet was furnished 
lust year by the launching of the motor-ship «Guido Donegani» of 15,800 
gross tons, one of a class of ships which are to be named after leading Italian 
industrialists; her sister ship « Sinigaglia » is already in service while the Mug- 
giano shipyard will launch the « Agnelli», the « Motta >, the « Ansaldo » and the 
« Canepa > later. 

Italian ports, which suffered heavily during the war, are now in full 
operation, Over 2,453 sunken vessels have been recuperated, more than 148 
kilometres of wharves and piers have been repaired or entirely rebuilt and „a 
further 67 kilometres have been added during the post-war period. Port buildings, 
exceeding 525 in number, have also been repaired and are working again. 

It is no mistake to claim that this is a particularly favourable period for the 
Italian merchant fleet since shipbuilding has chiefly been concerned with building 
freight vessels and tankers of all classes. Further, the Italian flag is well represented 
in all parts of the world and in all types of markets. The tanker fleet, at Septem- 
ber 30, 1956, was composed of 207 vessels for a total of 1,323,802 gross tons 
as against 98 vessels (410,264 gross tons) registered at January 1, 1939. The tanker 
fleet is one of the most progressive in the world and one half of it has been 
built since the war. Today, Italy’s merchant navy, consisting of freight vessels 
without fixed routes, is the second or third largest in the world. 

Passenger traffic, in spite of heavy competition, is favourable and great 
preference has been shown Italian vessels. Passengers disembarked at Italian ports 
by Italian vessels amounted to 57.9195 in 1954 and 55.93% in 1955 of the total 
passengers movement; embarkations reached 64.2295 during the same year and 
64.70% in 1955. 
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Independent of the encouragement which has been given by the 
group to maritime traffic, (1) there has been a very definite improv: 
tered in the passenger and cargo services operated by private lines. 
among these are the « Lauro Fleet » which mainly concerns itself w 
to Australia (turbo-ships « Roma » and « Sidney »), « G. Costa and € pa 
the « Sitmar Company », the « Sidarma Italnave Group », the « Grimaldi Bros», 
etc. The same improvement has been made by regular cargo lines, an 
«Croce », for traffic with West Africa; « Villain and Fassio », 
ranean » for East Africa: « Romano» of Naples for the Red $ ni 
the Black Sea; the « FLUMAR Company », Messina, « Vivaldi and Giicomini» 
for the Mediterranean, etc. Shipping lines operating from Adriatic por!» include 
« Cosulich Bros.» for Morocco, « Sperco & Co.» and « Patrisanda & Co. », 
for the Levant and « Navigazione Cossi » for the Red Sea. 


m 
8 


Civil Aviation 


Maritime traffic has not been greatly affected by incressed air 
development and both forms of transport are flourishing. From 1947, 
the year in which Italian air lines began to pick up after a lore period 
of enforced inactivity, traffic has increased constantly, reaching figures 
never registered before. In 1948, the figure of 109,111,126 pissen- 


ger-kilometres was well above the pre-war maximum, registered in 
1938, of 101,826,529 passenger-kilometres. The succeed vears 
have brought even further development and there have been solid 


increases in passengers and freight carried. 

In 1955 both aircraft and passenger traffic increased greatly in 
comparison with the preceding years: 76,870 aircraft arrivals and 
departures were registered, 38,660 of Italian planes and 38,210 foreign 


(D The subsidized shipping group, FINMARE, is responsible for the technical 
co-ordination of the four lines, Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica and Tirrenia. For the 
purpose of dealing with the passenger and cargo traffic assigned them, these four companies 
possess 89 vessels, including 7 still under Construction, which operate over 49 routes. The 
«Italia » company covers North and South America, Central America, and the North and 
South Pacific using the largest vessels belonging to the group («Cristoforo Colombo », 
«Conte Biancamano >, «Conte Grande», «Saturnia», «Vulcania » € Augustus », € Giulio 
Cesare»); «Lloyd Triestino » serves Australia and oceanic ports in Africa and Asia with 
a fleet which includes 7 motorships (Victoria, Asia, Africa, Europa, Australia, Neptunia 
and Oceania); « Adriatica», which operates with such. modern vessels as «Esperia», 
« Enotria », « Messapia », serves the eastern Mediterranean (Egypt, Israel, Turkey, Black 
Sea, Dalmatia) and provides connections with the Tremiti Islands i i 
maritime traffic with Sicily and Sardinia, a service carried out by the sister si 
lia», «Sardegna», «Calabria», « Lazio », «Campania Felix» and «C. Tunisi». 
latter company also operates in the western Mediterranean basin and along such routes às 


Venice-Genoa-Spain, Venic Adri, " 
ERES Ree Ms, -Genoa, pole NED Europe, Tyrrhenian-North Europe and 4 
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(1954: 69,935 of which 34,858 Italian and 35,077 foreign). The 
sengers arriving, departing and in transit totalled 1,410,874 in 1955 
t which 552,314 were Italians and 858,560 foreigners (1954: 
{ 152,645 of which 448,405 were Italians and 704,240 foreigners (1). 


Much of this speedy return to normal (Italian civil aviation was almost non- 
cxistent at the end of hostilities) has been due to the efficiency of Italian airports 
ich, in the space of a few years, have developed and adopted all the technical 


advantages of modern science. In the immediate post-war period, the State had 
to face a wide scale airport reconstruction programme, for but little remained 


of the pre-war structure and what did remain was quite inadequate to the 
de 


aands of modern air traffic. The extension of Ciampino airport, the building 
of a new one at Caselle (Turin), the reconstruction of the Malpensa airport 
(Milan), the opening of Linate (Milan) to civil air traffic and various modifi- 
cations carried out to existing fields (including the building of a new runway at 
Capodichino (Naples), are examples of the way in which the State set about 
the work of reconstruction. Today, there are fifteen airports dealing with Italian 
and non-Italian national and international traffic and all of them are equipped 
with standard systems of radio-navigation and air safety devices. This chain of 
airports is headed by Ciampino (Rome), known as the « sunny airport », second 
nost important in Europe and top in the Mediterranean because of the density 
of its air traffic, with an arrival and departure average of one aircraft every 
ix minutes. Operating on this airport are 23 air companies, 160 air routes, 
and 760 weekly services, while passenger traffic amounts to something like 
400,000 persons per annum. Another important airport in the national network 
is that of Malpensa, Milan, which is growing rapidly, latest figures placing its 
volume of traffic at about one third that of Ciampino. Airports serving as stages 
tor civil airlines in Italy are Naples, Palermo-Bocca di Falco, Catania, Cagliari- 
Elmas, Trapani, Venice, Reggio di Calabria, Turin and Trieste. A new airport 
has been started at Genoa and local orographical and hydrographical difficulties 
will be over-come with a new and somewhat daring project which contemplates 
draining and filling part of the sea along the coast of Sestri Ponente. Plans for 
a new mainland airport for Venice are also being drafted while the new inter- 


(1) At January Ist, 1956, the Italian civil air fleet consisted of 31 aircraft (9 four-engine 
and 22 twin engine). The two airline companies — ALITALIA and LAI — use these 
aircraft for routes across Europe, North, Central and South America, North East Africa 
and the Middle East. 

LAI covers the following routes; North America: Rome-Milan-Paris-Shannon-Boston- 
New York: North Africa: Rome-Cagli i-Tunis; Rome-Palermo-Tunis; Rome-Palermo.Trapani- 
Tunis;  Rome-Palermo-Pantelleria-Tuni Middie East: —Rome-Istanbul-Beirut-Damascus- 
Baghdad-Teheran; Rome-Athens-Tel-Aviv; Europe: Rome-Milan-Nice-Barcellona; Rome-Milan- 
Zurich; Rome-Milan-Munich; Rome-Venice-Munich-Frankfurt; Rome-Munich-Vienna; Rome- 
Pai Venice-Nice; Rome-Pisa-Milan-Venice-Trieste; Rome-Alghero-Cagliari-Naples-Brindisi- 
Palermo; Palermo-Trapani-Pantelleria; Venice-Milan-Turin. 

AL [TALIA operates over the following routes: Central-South America: Rome- 
Milan-Lisbon-Caracas-Rio de Janeiro-S. Paolo-Montevideo-Buenos Ayres; Middle Feast: Rome- 
Athens-Beirut-Damascus-Baghdad; North Africa: Milan-Rome-Catania-Tripoli; East Africa: 
Rome-Cairo-Mogadishu; Europe: Rome-Paris-London; Rome-Genoa; London-Venice; Rome- 
Turin; Milan-Frankfurt. $ acne i et 

Certain of the services operating to Europe am siatié countries are poole between 
the two Italian companies and Air France, B.E.A.. Iberia, K.L.M., S.A.S. and Swissair. 
The total internal air network today amounts io 5,570 kilometres. 
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national airport at Fiumicino, which will also include a flying boat base, 
be completed in the not too distant future. This will replace the Rome 
of Ciampino. 


Telecommunications 


The Ministry for Post and Telecommunications was reorganized 
about twelve years ago, on December 12, 1944. After having 
absorbed for about twenty years by the Ministry of Communications, 
it returned to its original form while the fighting was still raging. 
There is little point in reciting a list of the serious damage which 
was done to installations and equipment. This amounted to a general 


been 


average of 40% for telecommunications but reached as much as 


90% in those zones where fighting was prolonged. The work of 
reconstruction which has been underway since 1944 has brought a 
constant improvement in all services and the adoption of all the most 
modern machinery and equipment. The decision to give the Post 
Office the task of seeing to payments of State pensions and sick 
benefits meant that existing offices have had to be enlarged and 
modified to cope with the increase in the volume of work and public. 
Since 1945, and up to the end of 1955, about 600 new post offices have 
been opened in various parts of the country and about 1,000 delivery 
services instituted in rural districts. 


‘The most intense work, however, has been carried out in the field of tele- 
communications. After a preliminary period, during which it was only possible 
to carry out urgent repairs with salvaged material, a vast reconstruction pro- 
gramme was launched which aimed at bringing the whole network back to its 
original state of efficiency. and extending it to hitherto unserviced parts of the 
country. The telephone network developed by leaps and bounds. While in the 
pre-war period only 5,709 communes out of 7,764 were equipped with telephones, 
today every commune has been brought into the network and even the smallest 
outlying rural centres are now being included in the system. The forthcoming 
fiscal year will see the telephone network extended to mountain villages and to 
all railway stations, etc. In the space of a few years, the State Telephone 
Service has been responsible for repairing underground cables, rebuilding and 


< modernizing exchanges, amplifiers and overhead cables and introducing inter- 


E 


"urban automatic exchanges. 


The five private telephone companies operating in Italy, TELVE, TETI, 
TIMO, STIPEL and SET, have all improved their own services and installed 
the most modern equipment, 

Overhead and sea-bed cables on the telegraphic circuit have all been 
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repaired or renewed. Many telegraphic communications, however, are made 
through the existing underground telephone cables. The present harmonic 
telegraph system has about 700 channels over a distance of 225,000 kilometres, 
againts the 80 channels and 40,000 kilometres in use in 1940. 

Improvements to the teletype circuit, telephoto service and the introduction 
of a «telex» service have been accompanied by modifications and alterations 
to existing telegraph offices so that the increased volume of work could be 
adequately met. Radioelectric services are worthy of note; radiotelegraphic and 
radiotelephone communications with ships at sea are the responsibility of the 
stations at Genoa and Naples which operate over medium distances (Mediter- 
ranean and Mid-Atlantic), and the new National Radio Centre at Rome for 
long distance. This latter station replaces Pisa-Coltano. There has also been a 
distinct improvement in radioelectric services to the small islands which are 
now able to have immediate contact with the larger islands or the mainland. 

Long distance telecommunications have taken on a new importance and 
are mostly the responsibility. of « Italcable » a private company which operates 
through its own network of stations and correspondents, The press has been 
greatly assisted by the laying of a special network which connects 30 provincial 
capitals with Rome and permits the immediate transmission of information. 

The large sums (over 1,118,000 million lire) which are paid into the 
Post Office in the form of small savings and the constant movement of capital 
from current accounts (over 4,700,000 million lire) means that the Postal 
Administration has now become a major bank, a role which is among the most 
important of the many tasks for which it is responsible. 

The radio has grown out of all proportion in Italy and a few figures 
will serve to show the present day picture. In 1948, there were 31 transmitting 
stations (748,250 Kw). During 1956, these had increased to 163 transmitters 
(1,877,140 Kw). The radio services function for 19,110 hours per year over 
three different programmes. Subscribers amounted to 6,452,201 at December 
31, 1956. 

The medium-wave radio network has been amplified and developed to 
extend reception of at least one of the national programmes to all parts of 
Italy. The R.A.I. has now undertaken the development of a complex plan ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Post and Telecommunications to extend the reception 
of all three programmes to the whole of the national territory by means of 
Frequency Modulation waves which have a number of advantages over medium 
waves both in the acoustics and in cutting out interference from other stations. 


The television services began operating three years ago and 
normal programmes are relayed from Turin, Milan, Rome and Naples 
with 15 stations, for 46,312 Kw. «video» and 21,371 Kw. 
«audio». It has become extremely popular with all classes and 
today there are 502,600 subscribers. The results are highly satis- 
factory, especially if compared to the development which has taken 
place in other nations boasting more favourable conditions. Great 
credit is due to the Italian electronics industry which is now able to 
put 2,000 radios and 500 television sets on the market each day. 
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. The responsible authorities have now decided to accelerate the 


original programme which foresaw gradual extension over the whole of 
the country by means of a long term plan. The project which has 
been worked out by the Ministry of Post and Telecommunication: and 
the Italian Radio and Television Services provides for the extension 


of the television network throughout the whole nation, incl: 
Sardinia where the Monte Limbara station, connected to Monte Argen- 
tario on the mainland, will act as a pilot centre for the whole isl: 


and directly feed a number of local repeater stations. ` Various other 
large centres are planned for central, and south Italy and Sicily. Most 
of these centres, one of which has already been completed and brought 
into service (Monte Faito), will be finished within the current year. 

On December 31, 1956, 90% of the whole peninsula was covered 
by the television network, while 95% of the population could revcive 
the broadcast. At February 1957, the number of licences had :isen 
to 502,589 with an average increase of 50-60 thousand new lic nces 
per month. 
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AGRICULTURE 


hen the second World War finally came to an end, Italian 

agriculture had been so reduced that it seemed doubtful if any 
substantial recovery would be ever achieved. Yet, within the space of 
a few years, not only was it brought back to pre-war level, but the 
production potential had been so increased that it was possibile to 
meet the ever growing demands created by a natural rise in the 
population. 

War operations on Italian territory had devastated something 
like 771,510 hectares of cultivated land, destroyed about 135 million 
vines, fruit trees and olives and swept away 67,086 hectares of 
iorests, woods and chestnut groves. Furthermore, 45,000,000 cubic 
metres of rural housing and farm buildings, including barns, stables, 
cowsheds, silos, and sheds, 82,000 kilometres of irrigation canals 
and 832,000 items of farm machinery and tools were also irretriev- 
ably lost. Damage to livestock was estimated at 600,000 head of 
cattle, 389,000 pigs, 142,000 horses, mules, etc. and about 1,000,000 
sheep and goats. 

During the period of hostilities, production had been seriously 
hit by a lack of fertilizers, insecticides, selected seeds and plants, 
and insufficiency of manpower. 


Faced with such a disastrous situation, the experts engaged in intensive 
discussions and studies, aimed at adopting, through an organic plan, systematic,’ 
intensive and rapid measures for the rational and complete reconstruction of 
the productive framework of Italian agriculture. z 

Such discussions and suggestions gave rise to a series of practical ideas 
which may be summarized as follows: 

1) The need for a strong agricultural policy, backed by efficient State 


departments working in collaboration with agricultural producers' associations, 
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capable of experimenting and applying practical programmes which would meet 
national requirements; 

2) the need for a practical, long term plan covering land reform and 
reclamation which, flanking a policy of agricultural development, would auto- 
matically give rise to organic growth throughout the whole economic sector. 
Special attention would have to be given to the development of the backward 
areas, with particular reference to southern Italy; 

3) the need for an economic, fiscal and customs policy which would 


correct the technical-economic irregularities which a pre-war autarchic organiza- 
tion had introduced into agricultural practices. Such a policy, it was held, 
should be based on liberal trade exchanges between European nations since this 


would permit a balanced development of the three principal branches: horti- 
culture, cereals and cattle-breeding. 

Operating on the basis of these three points, the next move was io set 
about the laying down of a long-term plan covering investments and production. 

The underlying criteria dominating this plan were as follows: 

a) no new land reclamation activities; 5) intervention in those areas in 
ed an 


which land reclamation, as part of the general plan, had already rea 
advanced stage and required completing; c) aid to be given to the m 
ductive sectors and those with the highest yield, absolute precedence beir 
to irrigation and to those zones in which unemployment of agricultural workers 
was highest; d) careful choice of the work to be undertaken on the basis of the 
technical possibilities of execution; e) the greater part of the funds available to 
be used by private enterprises engaged in land improvement since this would 
lead to a more rapid development of existing production. 

Successively, agricultural reconstruction and planning were incorpors 
in the following three points: long-term financial assistance (ten-year pla 
order to permit a wide range and efficient programme; greater concen! 
of investments in backward areas in order to bring about a more logical b 
in the social and productive structure of the country; the creation of new and 
specific departments which would be in a position to overcome the delays 
resulting from bureaucratic requirements and also carry out efficient and careful 
research into possible agricultural programmes (in particular, the Southern 
Italy AN EE Fund and various Land Reform and Transformation Organ- 
izations). 


Today, thanks to the initiative and foresight of the State and- 


large-scale planning, agriculture has already reached and even sur- 
passed the Average Productive Level registered during the period 
1936/39 as may be seen from the following table: 


Average 1936-39 1956 
Wheat Sra c SO Quis 75,508,000 86,813,000 
Rice SPADA SS DOS T$: 7,750,000 6,499,000 
Maize a e de DE > . 26,601,000 34,106,000 
Sugar Beet c T ES 32,715,000 68,680,000 
Olive isi STEP ES. 14,260,000 8,244,000 
Grapes sete euet Led. 61,586,000 100,700,000 
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Land Reform: (above) air view of the S. Giusto Agricultural 
Centre (Lucera); (below) building a road in the Capranica 
Settlement (Viterbo). 


Land Reform: 
1 farm house. 
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Considerable progress has been made both in the quality and 
quantity of livestock. The 7.6 million head of cattle registered in 
1938 had increased to 9.5 million by 1955; 2.9 million pigs to 4.5 

illion, and sheep and goats from 11.2 million to 11.3 million. There 
s been a drop in horses (2 million in 1938 to 1.7 in 1955) due 
progress in agricultural mechanization. 

Agricultural produce sold during 1954 reached a value of 

911,600 million lire with an average yearly increase throughout 
ihe period 1949/54 of 3.596. ' This increase is almost three 
times as much as that registered for the six year period 1933/39, 
immediately preceding the outbreak of hostilities (1.5%) and consid- 
crably higher than that for the seven year period 1927/33 (0.3%) 
ind the period 1922/27. An even greater rise was apparent in 1955 
"d gross production is calculated to have reached the figure of 

{50,000 million lire with an increase of about 238,000 million lire 

2%) over the preceding year. 

This figure can be broken down as follows: cereals 800,500 
rillion lire; legumes 320,000 million; medicinal plants 99,000 mil- 
‘ion; other herbaceous crops 46,000 million; grapes 318,600 million; 

ves 107,600 million, orchard fruits 285,200 million; other fruits 
61,200 million and livestock 1,111,700 million lire. í 

Mechanization is being adopted in farming methods at a 
steady pace. In 1938, it was estimated that 39,000 tractors were 
being used in Italy, but this figure had risen to 52,000 by 1946 and 
reached 168,540 by 1955. An important factor here is that the 
number of tractors of foreign manufacture in use in 1953 represented ` 
42% of the total, yet by 1955 this had been reduced to 38%. Thresh- 
ing machines, estimated at 30,115 in 1938, had risen to 31,546 in 
1946 and 36,631 by 1955. 

The poor harvests, due to the war, soon became a thing of the 
past, thanks to the excellent husbandry of farmers and the invest- 
ment of capital in the reconstruction of the devastated farms. 

Chemical fertilizers ‘had been used to enrich the land in 
ever growing quantities as the industrial output increased. An 
examination of the data relating to fertilizers used by farmers, from , 
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the 1938/39 agricultural season to the end of the harvest season 
in 1955, clearly demonstrates the critical state of agriculture during 
the war, but equally shows up the immediate improvement which 
followed the end of hostilities, 

Before the war an average figure of 1.5 million quintals o! nitrog- 
enous fertilizer, 3 million quintals (sometimes more) of phosphates 
and from 200,000 to 400,000 quintals of potassium oxide were used 
per year. During the crucial years of the war, from 1943 to 1945, 
fertilization of the land was practically impossible due to an almost 
complete lack of the chemicals required. The 1954/55 icultural 
year gave rise to the astonishing fact that more chemicals had been 
used for agricultural purposes than during the peak year 1949/50 
and the pre-war consumption figures were left far behind. 


Fertilizers used per hectare of cultivated land during the last 
agricultural season are as follows: phosphates 1.5 quintals; nitrog- 
enous fertilizers 0.9 quintals, and mixed 0.70 quintals. These figures, 
however, vary according to the regions. In all, it is estimated that 
there has’ been a 20% increase in the use of chemical fertilizers 
since 1938. 

Most of those which are used are produced in Italy, although 
certain of the raw materials, such as phosphorites and coal are 
imported. However, there is no doubt that the use of these fertilizers 
is of the utmost importance to agriculture and therefore it is hoped 
that their application will constantly increase. 

At this point it is important to give some definite information 
on those measures which have permitted modifications to be carried 
out to the Italian agricultural structure and thus given rise to the 
results quoted above. The essential fundamentals on which the huge 
work of agricultural reconstruction, transformation and increase of 
productive capacity, have been hinged are: land reform, the Twelve 
Year Plan for Agricultural Development, the laws for the promotion 
of agricultural smallholdings, the mountain laws, land reclamation, 
competitions for agricultural productivity, and the Southern Italy 
Development Fund. 
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Land Reform 


In Italy, as in all nations which have a pre-eminently agricultural 
economy, the land has often been redistributed but since it frequently 
happened that it was given to peasants who were unable to cultivate 
it because of a lack of funds and means, there followed a decided 
trend towards huge landed estates (latifundia). Such a phenomenon 
followed the Edict of October 6, 1820 delle chiudende issued by 
Victor Emmanuel I, King of Sardinia, and the sale of the ecclesiastical 
holdings, the latter first suppressed in Sardinia and later throughout 
the whole of Italy. It gradually became accepted that any policy 
of land reform in Italy would be quite useless. The hardships of the 
rural classes increased due to a rise in the birth-rate and the shortage 
of land which could be cultivated without large investments. The 
industrialization of certain zones and a regular emigration movement 
were two safety valves, but they were only temporary and precarious 
and soon came to an end so that the existence of the peasants and 
industrial classes in the southern regions became daily more difficult. 
These conditions were revealed by enquiries carried out by politicians 
and were met with inadequate legislation which was never properly 
enforced. 3 


Sporadic demonstrations took place from time to time but the first real 
outbreak came during the period following the first World War (1914-18) when 
large tracts of land were «occupied». Such action led to the approval of 
several laws contained in the three decrees of Visocchi (Royal Decree of Sep- 
tember 2, 1919, no, 1633), Falcioni (Royal Decree of April 22, 1920, no, 515) 
and Micheli (Royal Decree, October 8, 1920, n. 1465) on temporary and even 
permanent assignment of land to rural cooperatives; a Bill introduced by Micheli 
on landed estates (no. 742, presented to the Chamber of Deputies on June 23, 
1921) was passed but the change-over to the Fascist government prevented the 
Senate from giving its approval. As a consequence the decrees governing land 
assignment were no longer applied. The land reform movement came to a 
stop and was substituted with a modified legislation governing land reclamation 
(Act of February 13, 1933, n. 215), which was described as «Integral» since 
compulsory land transformation could be imposed on private landowners, in 
the land reclamation areas. It also called for further powers for the Veterans” 
Welfare Organization (Opera Nazionale Combattenti, O.N.C.) which was given the 
task of carrying out land reform, promoting small and medium land holdings, 
favouring increased production and bringing a more stable life to a dense 
rural population. The O.N.C. mainly concerned itself with the Pontine Flats 
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(Agro Pontino), the Lower Volturno, the Apulian plateau, and 48 rural centres 
today bear witness to the work which the organization has carried out in inese 


regions. 
Meanwhile, the problem of land had become extremely urgent in various 
other European nations. The exceptions were France, Great Britain and 
Switzerland for in these countries, with small rural populations, the division of 
land for economic and historic reasons among many small-holders had left no 


great mass of landless or under-employed rural workers, Er; 

During the period 1919/24, almost all the European countries intro. 
extensive land reform. for the most part based on a redistribution of lani 
small-holdings and accompanied by numerous economic and technical measures 
in favour of the new proprietor (1). 

Much the same thing happened in these countries after the second World 
War, except that the criteria were different. In Western Germany, with i 
authority of the Allied Command or the Lander, new limitations were p 
on land ownership between 1945 and 1947, and redistribution, in the f: 
small-holdings, was introduced. 

When the new Italian democratic government was installed in Rome in 
1944, the pfoblem of controlling unauthorized land seizure led to a decree 
authorized by the Lieutenant of the Realm, dated October 19, 1944, no. 279 
and another dated September 6, 1946, no. 89 which contained norms for ine 
temporary assignment of land to rural cooperatives, even up to a period of 
On the basis of this legislation, 234,000 hectares of land «ill 


ter 


, When this movement began to slow down, the question of Land Ke ‘vin 

again came to the fore, following the application of the Constitution o! ihe 

epublic which, under article 44 (2), approved the general principle of land 
reform, to be actuated through normal legislation. 

During the period 1919-21, the other European nations practising 
reform had done so, through their own constituent organs. The Italian Consti- 
tuent Assembly confined itself to laying down the general principles which, 
for the purpose of obtaining rational exploitation of the soil and in order io 
establish balanced social relations, called for laws fixing the maximum bound- 
aries of private ownership according to the regions and the agricultural zones. 

The discussions in the Constituent Assembly, at the Committee stage, 
resulted in the rejection of the idea of limiting reform to landed estates and 
there is no trace of such a tendency in article 44, But the said article js also 


-(1) The countries carrying out reform during this iod were: Austria, Bulgaria, 
. Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Germany, Greece Latvia, Poland, Roumania, Serbia, 
Hungary. Spain followed in 1932. For further information refer to: Annuaire international 
de legislation agricole published by the International Institute of Agriculture, vols, IX, X. 
uu p XXII, and SEGNI: Struttura giuridica della riforma fondiaria in Justitia, 
r Q) «With a view to realizing the rational exploitation of the soil and establishing 
. equitable social relations, the law shall impose obligations and ties on private landed 
.property, fix limits to its extensions, according to the regions and agricultural zones, en- 
courage and impose land reclamation of large landed estates and the reconstruction of 
productive units and lend aid to the small and medium land owners. The law also provides 
for the mountain zones ». Ae 
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extremely clear as to the double aim of land reform which is both social and- 
economic. 

The preparatory work, based on careful research into. statistics relating 
to land ownership throughout Italy, soon brought to light the chief lines which 
would have to be followed. In-April 1949, Prime Minister Alcide De Gasperi 
was able to announce the fundamentals of the land reform programme, opening 
the way to further technico-political discussions, During this phase, the Ministry 
of Agriculture asked for the opinions of various experts in economy and law 
on the matter and so was able to obtain the precious collaboration of such 
»eople as Pietro Germani, Mario Ross; Doria, Nello Mazzocchi Alamanni and 
Enzo Pampaloni for the drafting of the general outline of the scheme, 


This was the manner in which the basic principles of land reform 
were set down, to be included later in a series of Bills presented to 
Parliament during 1950. Property limitation was obtained through the 
expropriation of percentages of the landed properties with a rateable 
value of over a certain figure: the larger the property, the higher 
the percentage subject to expropriation. 

A Bill was presented to the Chamber of Deputies on March 17, 
1950 which later became Law no. 841, October 21, 1950 (Legge 
Stralcio) and concerned particular areas, while a further Bill ‘on 
zeneral reform was sent to the Senate during the same year but never 
discussed. 

While the general plan was under elaboration, experts met in 
October 1949 to study problems relative to one particular area where 
huge landed estates were extremely common. This was the Sila zone, 
in Calabria, and under the terms of the proposed reform plan it was 
to become one of the principal settlement zones. A special organiza- 
tion was created with powers of expropriation, for land reform and 
division into small-holdings, The carefully studied programme for 
this area was approved by the Cabinet on November 15, 1949 and 
discussed and modified by Parliament, and finally became Law n. 230, 
May 15, 1950 (Legge Sila). At the present time, therefore, there are 
only two laws governing land reform in certain parts of the country, 
A more general legislation, covering the whole of Italy, has not yet 
been introduced. : x 

Various Authorities and sections , were immediately created 
in the territories liable to reform measures and these had their own 

' 
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Statutes, being responsible for their own internal structure and admin- 
istration. In particular there were: the Sila Development Authorities 
(Opera Valorizzazione della Sila) operating on the Sila Plateau and 
the bordering territories, including 55 communes in the province of 
Catanzaro and 47 in Cosenza; the Po Delta Development Authority 
(Ente per la Colonizzazione del Delta Padano) operating in the Po 
Delta, including 2 communes in the province of Venice, 8 in Rovigo, 
12 in Ferrara and the Commune of Ravenna; the Maremma zone of 
the Tuscany and Latium Development Authority (Ente per la Colo- 
nizzazione della Maremma tosco-laziale) operating in the Maremma 
zone of Tuscany and Latium, including the whole province of Gros- 
seto, 9 communes in the province of Pisa, 3 communes in the prov- 


ince of Siena, 3 communes in the province of Rome and 24 in the 
province of Viterbo; the Fucino Development Authority (Ente per 
la Colonizzazione del Territorio del Fucino) operating in 10 com- 
munes in the province of Aquila and in those communes close to the 


basin of'the Upper Salto and Upper Liri; the Special Section for 
Land Reform under the O.N.C. Veterans’ Welfare Organization 
(Sezione speciale per la Riforma Agraria dell'O.N.C.) operating in 
the Volturno-Garigliano zone and Sele, including 11 communes in 
the province of Caserta and 9 in Salerno; the Special Section for land 
reform of the Sila Development Authority (Sezione Speciale per la 
Riforma Agraria dell’ Opera Valorizzazione Sila) in the Caulonia 
zone, including 12 communes in the province of Reggio Calabria; 
the Special Section for Land Reform of the Apulia and Lucania Land 
Development and Irrigation Authority (Sezione Speciale per la Rifor- 
ma Agraria dell'Ente per lo Sviluppo dell'Irrigazione e la Trasfor- 
mazione Fondiaria in Puglia e Lucania) operating in Apulia, Lucania 
and Molise, including 11 communes in the province of Bari, 5 in 
Brindisi, 32 in Foggia, 6 in Lecce, 8 in Taranto, 29 in Matera, 24 
in Potenza and 14 in Campobasso; the Sardinian Land Development 
Authority (Ente per la Trasformazione Agraria e Fondiaria in Sar- 
degna) operating in 127 communes in the province of Cagliari, 74 
in Sassari and 99 in Nuoro; the Special Section for land reform of 
the Flumendosa Development Authority (Sezione Speciale per la 
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Riforma Agraria dell'Ente Flumendosa) operating throughout 25 
communes of the province of Cagliari. The whole of Sicily was 
included under the land reform programme entrusted through a special 
‘egional law to the Sicilian Land Reform Authority (Ente di Riforma 
Siciliana). 


TOTAL EXPROPRIATIONS AMOUNTING TO 585,585 HECTARES: 


Po Delta . - 3 s È 1 45,697 
Maremma and Fucino = À È :; È 207,406 
Apulia and Lucania . $ E è è n 199,368 
O.N.C. Reform Section  . È i : : 9,049 
Sila... y : X È 3 73,274 
Caulonia Section: E È A -< 3 r 2,293 
Sardinian Development ^ i È d È 45,916 
Flumendosa. d È 3 4 E 1 f 2,582 


There have been Certain reductions in respect of the original 
expropriation plans, as follows: through application of Article 10 
of the « Stralcio » law, 39,242 hectares; exonerated wooded land, 
mining and industrial areas, 23,746 hectares; as cooperatives, 2,652 
hectares; recognition of sale of lots for the creation of small-holdings, 
civic uses, or land registry modifications, 27,813 hectares. This makes 
a total of 93,543 hectares. 

If the 585,585 hectares expropriated be added to the 30,056 
hectares taken over by the Reform Authorities either through ex- 
change or purchase, and to the 33,465 hectares coming under the 
jurisdiction of the former Sardinian Settlement Authority (Ente Sardo 
di Colonizzazione), now in the hands of the Sardinian Development 
Authority, the total figure of 700,000 hectares is very near the 
original figures discussed at the time of the presentation of the 
« Stralcio » law to Parliament. This in spite of the fact that the 
introduction of a regional law into Sicily to take the place of national 
legislation has led to the loss of about 200,000 hectares which were 
originally contained in expropriation plans for the island. 

At December 31, 1956, the land effectively assigneed amounted to 
578,649 hectares, divided among 104,417 small-holders. 
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The Basic Principle of the two laws is to be found in Article 


1 of the Sila Law and is identified with the redistribution © expro- 
priated and reclaimed land to settlers. In other words, the land is 
assigned after it has been improved or reclaimed and, to this end, the 
State has appropriated over 370,000 million lire. 

For the purpose of identifying the land to be expropriated, it 
was decided to adopt the principle of quantity contained in cle 44 
of the Constitution (limiting landed property without reference to 
the quality of the soil) which however has a diverse int: etation 
under the «Sila» and «Stralcio > laws. Under the forn , since 
the territory in which it was operative amounted to little move than 
500,000 hectares, all more or less uniform in quality, expropriation 
was practised against persons having landed Property in excess of 
300 hectares. Such a practice, however, could not be applied- to 
those territories coming under the « Stralcio » Law, given the exiremely 
diversified nature of the soil, since it would have resulted in injustice. 

For this reason it was decided to expropriate percentage portions 


of land held in excess of a certain rateable value on the s of 
a special Table of Expropriation. The portions to be expropriated 
were reckoned according to pre-established percentages, rising with 
each step of total taxable income, but variable within the limits of 
each income step, in the light of the average yield, so as to make for 
lower percentages wherever the lands were cultivated and highly 
productive and for higher ones in the case of.a low productive 
Yield. A limit was placed on the portion not liable to expropriation, 
which varied from 20,000 to 1,000,000 lire of total taxable income 
(pre-war) according to the income per hectare. This was then con- 
verted into terms of area and so led to a more balanced distribution 
of land which varied considerably in naturé, 

The objectives which have been reached by the various reform 
Authorities and sections are ample testimony to the clear-sightedness 
with which land improvement and transformation and settlement of 
rural families has been Carried out. Assignees are assured a future, 
are fully conscious of their newly-acquired social and economic posi- 
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lion and are desirous of proving themselves worthy of that independ- 
which is always to be found at the basis of relations between 
‘he Authorities and the new settlers. 

But reform has not been confined solely to land which has 

cen expropriated. The economic advantages of the new system and 

; machinery introduced in the expropriated lands, set an example 
which is being followed also in those Janded properties not subject 
to expropriation in the land reform areas. The increase in employment 
and production is undeniable and it will become permanent, whereas 
in the past it occurred only occasionally in connection with the car- 
rying out of public works (1). 

Since the land question has always represented a politico-social 
problem, the reform laws actually serve to solve this problem in the 
zones in which they are applied. Ample proof of this may be obtained 
^y observing the tranquillity which is now common in localities which 

ince were the scenes of intollerance and misunderstanding. 

This gigantic work of Jand transformation and improvement 

arried out on the landed estates, at December 31, 1956, showed the 
!ollowing achievements; 

27,751 rural dwelling houses (19,511 already handed over to new 
vettlers, 8,240 now being completed), 281 rural villages, 5,957 
kilometres of country roads, 252 buildings for social services (schools, 


(1) The Reform Authorities plan and build roads which connect with the already 
existing main highways and provincial and communal roads. They also lay piping for 
drinking water, electric cables and equip each zone under development with all the 
services and installations necessary to agricultural production (silos, repair shops, garages, 
office buildings, mills, oil presses, etc). The corporations also provide for the social life 
of the new settlers, building schools, churches, social centres, market centres, shops, 
surgeries, post offices, local council offices, inns, cinemas, etc. These centres vary in 
Size according to the number of inhabitants they are to serve. At times they reach the- 
proportions of market-towns, carefully planned according to the most up-to-date architectural 
design: The Reform Authorities also specialize in draining marshland, irrigating large areas, 
producing electric power and the furnishing of drinking water. These undertakings are fi- 
nanced by the Southern Italy Development Fund. Other examples of the work of this 
Fund are the Flumendosa Basin in Sardinia (where a huge dam has been built) and 
the banking, dredging and rational utilization of the rivers Ofanto and Bradano in Apulia. 

Although these Reform Authorities only concern themselves with a part of the Jand 
which is included in the whole general programme, that is, with land obtained through 
expropriation, the building of roads, aqueducts, technical centres and various rural premises, 
serves also to benefit those areas which haye not been expropriated. In this. way large 
areas are affected so that these activities link up with the general work of regional 


planning, E 
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Kindergartens, recreation centres, churches, etc.) for those persons 
who live outside the villages, and 21 industrial concerns. Further, in 
order to give the new settlers the certainty of being able to employ 
the most up-to-date methods in their cultivation of the land, the farms 
have been provided with 4,315 tractors of varying types and sizes, 9,500 
ploughs, 11,000 various types of farm transport and 41,700 different 
types of farm tools and machinery. To date, these farms have been 
granted about 3,650,000 quintals of fertilizers and 950,000 quintals of 
selected seeds, while 109,000 head of livestock have been directed 
to the new small-holdings. 


Over 60 million saplings of various kinds have been planted, and 
the reform Authorities have arranged 3,874 special agricultural training 
courses for the new settlers, and promoted special schools for domestic 


science, adult education, vocational training and general instruction, 
These have been attended by 111,689 units. 

The Council of Ministers is at present examining the possibility 
of spending a further 200,000 million lire under the « Stralcio » law 
over a period of seven years. This will include funds for the reclam- 
ation of parts of the Po Delta, special attention being paid to the 
Comacchio area. : 

The former landed estate system has been done away with in 
numerous zones and the first fruits have already been obtained; pro- 
duction has risen everywhere by 30%, and even 50%, because of a 
more rational crop system and the intensive use of mechanical methods 
and fertilizers. Even the landscape characteristics of certain areas 
are changing, for the once rolling tracts of brown and abandoned land 
are now dotted with houses and villages, intersected by roads and 
covered with trees and crops. 


According to the legislation now in force, it is no longer only 
a question of expropriating land and assigning new small-holdings but 
rather of completing the technical and social education of the new 
settlers. The Reform Programme has reached its third stage: the 
Stage of co-operation. Because of this, more emphasis is being placed 
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on the creation of new social organizations which will be capable of 
issuring the new settlers assistance in production, in the preliminary 
s of food processing and placing products on the market. At 
December 31, 1955, figures showed that 530 service cooperatives with 
33,042 members, 27 food processing cooperatives with 1,322 members 
and a further 90 issuing loans for the purchase of livestock with 5,200 
mbers, had been formed. Great importance is attached to the 
ation of the Assistance and Social Welfare Institute for New 
Smallholders for, in nearly all the land reform areas, the new settlers 
and their families are assured of adequate protection and assistance 
through small yearly contributions. 

A new economy, a new society and a new world is gradually 
shaping in some of the most underdeveloped regions of Italy and the 
lasting gains will not only be felt by those new families which have 
already benefited from ‘reform plans, but by the whole Italian 
population. 


cre 


Twelve Year Plan for the Development 
of Italian Agriculture 


Faced with a growing need of funds for agriculture, a need which 
could not be entirely satisfied by the limited possibilities of the agricul- 
tural credit banks, the State considered it opportune to take certain 
steps and approved the Law of July 25, 1952, no. 949, for the carrying 
out of a « Twelve Year Plan for the Development of Italian Agri- 
culture ». This « plan» is financed through a «rotating fund » of 
25,000 million lire per annum for each of the fiscal periods from 
1952-53 to 1956-57 (125,000 million lire total). This fund permits 
the issuing of loans and mortgages up to 75% of the total expenditure 
involved which pay an interest of 3% per annum for those farmers 
who are desirous of purchasing agricultural machinery of Italian produc- 
tion or who wish to build irrigation plants and farm buildings. The 
sums repaid by the farmers, plus the relative interest, up to 1964 
(that is, almost at the end of the twelve year plan), are not returned 
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to the Treasury, which advanced the funds in the íi: lace, but i 
continue to « rotate » in the form of new loans. Loans anc mortgages 
are issued through special credit institutes operating with the Ministry 
of Agriculture, 


g 


This fund has been largely used by farmers who have drawn upon - 
it without stint. In less than three years fromthe date of it introduc- 
tion, loans and mortgages have reached a figure of over 101.000 mil- 
lion lire which have permitted the purchase of 80,000 units of new | 
farm machinery (including 22,000 tractors), the building of 4,000 - 


irrigation plants and the construction of 70,000 rurai buildings, 
9,000 of which were for dwelling purposes, x 
‘Taking into consideration that loans may reach up 5% of) 
the total expenditure, meaning that farmers are only called upon to 
spend about a quarter of the capital for the purchase of x hinery, 
erection of buildings, irrigation plants, ete., it is calculaic.! that, in | 


theory, the « plan » will lead to investments surpassing 500,000 million. 
lire during the twelve year period of its existence. 


It should also be noted that the State also operates outside i). « Twelve 
Year Plan ». Help to farmers, and assistance to land improvemer jects, are 
made through capital contributions, through assisting in the payment of interest 


on loans from the authorized agricultural banks, and- finally through the granting | 
of loans at extremely low rates of interest. 
Special legislation covers the application of these loans. It includes: the 
Decree of February 13, 1933, no, 215 for the granting of loans amounting 
to one third of the calculated expenditure of the project under consideration. - 
This may be increased to 38% if it is a question of improving mountain pasture- 
land or when the plan concerned affects the southern regions and islands, 
For rural aqueducts, State contributions may reach 75%, and 45% for clectro- 
agricultural planning. The Law of June 22, 1946, no. 33, covers farms damaged 
during hostilities. This law provides for thirty year loans up to 45% of the 
Cos! of repairs or up to 60% for those zones which suffered major damage. The — 
Decree of February 24, 1948, no. 114, the Law of March 22, 1950, no. 144, — 
and the Law of December 11, 1952, no. 2362 concern land improvement — 
schemes and the creation of small-holdings. They authorize loans up to 45% 
of the declared expenses. Preference has been given to farms suffering through — 
‘War damage and those which Were likely to return to a high productive level — 
in a short space of time. Special consideration was also given to planning of. .— 
à collective. and social nature, provision of drinking water to rural arcas, aque- 
~) ducts, irrigation schemes, electro-agricultural installations, plants for the storing 
and processing of agricultural produce, roads, etc. 
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These fundamental laws have been flanked with special provisions which 
een made necessary by contingent factors calling for wider application. 
gh the original criteria remain the basis of financial assistance, it has 
been necessary to take steps to solve certain immediate needs which may crop 
up from time to time. The Presidential Decree of July 1, 1946, no. 31, provided 
for speedy agricultural reconstruction through the employment of manpower 
hitherto unemployed, Following the floods which. occurred in the provinces 
of Avellino, Benevento, Caserta, Salerno, Campobasso, Leghorn, Florence and 
Ferrara in the autumn of 1949, Law no. 985 of November 4, 1950 was issued 
and this covered loans in favour of small-holdings which had suffered damage 
i sse localities. 


Further laws which covered flood damage were those of January 10, 
no. 3 and May 17, 1952, no. 580 which provided a sum of 10,000 million 
and authorized loans in favour of farms which had suffered. Farms 
which were damaged by the floods of 1950-51 in the province of Ferrara, 
covered by the Law of July 5, 1952, no. 992. Calabria, which was 
istated by floods in 1953, benefited under the Law of December 27, 1953 
no. 038 which provided 7,500 million lire for victims. 


The results which have been obtained through these several laws 
may be considered satisfactory. The growing interest of farmers in 
the credit facilities offered by Law no. 949 and the ever increasing 
rhythm of investments in mechanization, irrigation and rural building, 
led to over 150,000 million lire being invested by the end. of 
1956. At December 31,1956, loans and mortgages amounting to 
153.402,842,280 lire had been approved. This figure is divided as 
follows: purchase of agricultural machinery 74,841,767,255 lire; ir- 
rigation 8,525,198,427. lire; rural building 70,035,876,598 lire, If 
receding loans and morigages are deducted, the figures at December 
31, 1956, are as follows: 


TYPE OF No. | AMOUNT TYPE OF | yo, | AMOUNT 
OPERATION o: (Lire) OPERATION (Lire) 
Loans for pur- Mortages for 3 
chase of agricul- 7 rural build- "eu 
tural machinery 56.514 67,781,264,302 |ings ` 21,320| 62,416,357,407 


Mortages for ir- Di e È ra 
rigation plants | 4,416 7,278,800,509 Total |82,250|137,476,422,218 
Ll iu c e er id qm 
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Legislation for the Development 
of Small - Holdings 


The voluntary movement towards the creation of agricultural 
small-holdings (a movement strictly connected with the aspirations 
of the rural population which hopes for moral and economic benefits 
arising from land ownership, aspirations which became very much 
more marked in the immediate post-war period) has been encour- 
aged and assisted by legislation introduced by the State since 1948. 


The Decree of February 24, 1948, no. 114 tends, in fact, to help 
this spontaneous move towards the creation of small-holdings through 
the concession of financial and fiscal aid to peasants who, being in 
possession of the necessary requisites, wish to become smal!-holders. 


With the Law of August 6, 1954, no. 604, exemptions were extended 
not only to the purchase of land and farm houses, but also to properly 
exchanges, to deeds concerning the transfer of long lease rights or the abolition 
of such rights, to deeds concerning the transfer of the public rig on the 
purchased smallholdings. A married couple may buy or enjoy the usufruct 
of property separately, but with joint responsibility; the same applies to parents 
and children, and in cases when the property owner becomes instead the usu- 
fructuary, or when the usufructuary becomes the property owner. 

In particular, the legislation favouring small-holders concerns 
cessions (exemption from stamp tax and a reduction in regi 
and financial aid. This latter consists of special loans to new set hrough 
agrarian credit banks, In such operations, the State concerns itself with the 
payment of interest up to a maximum of 4.5% for a thirty year period. 


Following the application of the above laws, by March 31, 1956, 
authorized purchase of land suitable for small-holdings had reached 
a stage whereby 16,327 hectares had already been marked down, of 
which 14,197 hectares were already in the ‘hands of 6,734 new settlers. 
This figure must be added to the 99,000 small-holders created under 
the Land Reform Act. 


Provisions for the creation of small-holdings are also included in 
the conditions set out in Article 5 of the Decree of February 24, 1948, 
no. 141. modified by Law no. 1354 of November 20, 1951, which 
authorize the Minister of Agriculture to compel the Provinces and 


PIOGGE 


Communes to expropriate land which is not cultivated or is insuf- 
ficiently cultivated. 

As a further encouragement to this movement, a « Cassa per la 
formazione della piccola proprietà contadina » (Smallholding Develop- 
ment Fund) has been created and this holds itself responsible for the 
purchase of land, its eventual division into lots and its sale to small- 
holders, whether individuals or cooperatives, payment being made 
through an instalment scheme operating up to a maximum of thirty 
years. i 

The importance of the social problems which these tend to solve 
has been clearly demonstrated by the readiness with which plans and 
proposals regarding modifications and changes have been put forward, 
in order to create a more and more efficient legislation to meet the 
needs of the rural classes, New bills are now under examination by 
the Italian parliament on the basis of the experience acquired in the 
past seven years, to make for the smoother running of the existing laws. 


Mountain Legislation 


In the immediate post-war period the conditions prevailing in 
forestry and mountain economy in general showed that the position 
was somewhat precarious. Excessive exploitation, indiscriminate tree 
felling, over-burdening of pastureland and woodland with livestock 
and the lack of any attempt at reforestation or maintaining well-stocked 
nurseries cancelled all that had been done throughout a lengthy period 
towards improving conditions in the mountain zones of Italy. 


It became necessary to start once again and plan a patient and compre- 
hensive programme which would bring order to this sector and open the 
way to reforestation and systemization cf the mountain areas. With a gradual 
return to normal conditions in other spheres of life, the Authorities were 
able to return to the question and start operations under the Fanfani Law 
on Labour Training Centres and Reforestation, dated April 29, 1949, no. 264. 
This law, which was essentially economic and social in character, proved 
particularly well adapted to a solution of the mountain problem. While contrib- 
uting towards increasing employment, it also permitted the creation of specialized 
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groups of workers, the opening of several nurseries and the constriction of | 


roads in the mountain areas. It provided for reforestation of t tracts 
of bare land. 

There then followed the Laws of August 10, 1950 no. 646 and no. 647 
and the Law of July 25, 1952, no. 991. This latter law was concerned with 
improving agricultural and artisan economy in the mountain nes and 
authorized the issuing of loans and contributions to farmers, bicc.icers and 
artisans operating there. The total amount appropriated under th iw was 
67,000 million lire to be paid out over a ten year period. This v: perhaps 
the first law which considered a mountain to be a physical an nomic 
entity. The idea of wholesale reform in’ the mountain zones ani modern 
understanding of the uses to which loáns could be put (not lini: solely 
to roads, buildings, aqueducts, etc., but extended to include all forms of 
agriculture, as well as livestock selection, selected seeds and even č \(ilizers), 
have been considered in a far reaching plan which contemplates 3 modern 
and balanced forest and pasture economy leading to improvemen: in the 
standard of living of the inhabitants in those zones under consider: N 
: The Ministry of Agriculture, using funds placed at its disposal ^v virtue 
of Law no. 991 has, during the last three years, financed a prog: mme of 
public works and mountain reform to’ the extent of over 4,000 n n lire 
and has also granted loans and contributions for private enterprise :~iounting 
to 14,080 million lire. Under the same law of 1952, State wood! have 
increased by over 46,000 hectares with a considerable improvem in the 


forest and water systematization of the regions directly interested. 


Land Reclamation 


During the ten year period 1946-1955, land reclamation has been 
extended to an area of 12,403,639 hectares, equal to 41.2% of the 
total area devoted to agriculture and forestry in Italy. The very 
mention. of such figures shows the importance of land reclamation, 
and the country is looking to it more and more as a means of solving 
the many production and social problems still apparent. Although 
reclamation, when thought of as a means of exploiting the land, is 
extremely old in practice, the modern and more complete conception 
of the term means that it is not limited to improvement of fallow 
land. It may extend its field of action to include new CrOps, increases 
in the productive capacity of tlie soil and the changing of farming 
methods, all of which will ultimately bring about a better general 


standard of living in rural areas and provide new employment and 
sources of income, 
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LAND REFORM AND DEVELOPMENT AREAS 
(Development Authorities and Sections) 


© Po Delta 
© Maremma 


© Fúcino 


O.N.C, Section (National Veterans’ 
Welfare Organization) 


© Sele Section (0.N.C.) 
© Apulia-Lucania-Molise Section 
Q sic 
(8) Coulonía Section 

ERAS. (Sicilian Lond Reform 
® Authority) 

ET.F.A.S. (Sordinion Lond 
Development Authority) 
(O) Flumendoso Section 
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MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 
Number of farm tractors, from 1950 to 1955 


foreign Italian 


» 


= 10,000 units 
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(Italian and foreign tractors) 
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TOTAL ITALIAN CONSUMPTION OF rioni que 
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1948 TO 1955 4000 


Gas oil 
and Fuel oil 
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During this post-war period, the work of land reclamation has. gone 
ahead -ccording to a progressive and coordinated programme. Part of this 
programme aimed at completing various undertakings which had already been 
started while the rest was concerned with extending the areas marked down 

-eclamation and introducing methods which would lay the foundations 
ssful ‘economic and social progress. Three objectives were set: to 
obtain ll working efficiency of the installations and machinery damaged 
or destroyed by the war, to increase agricultural production and to reduce 
unemployment through rational planning, 

The application’ of general reclamation activities began in 1948, when 
il examination of the data and technical elements available enabled 
; to decide in which zones maximum efforts should be made to remove 
the obstacles which prevented ‘the adoption of new farming methods and 
the permanent settlement of farmers on the land. The report which was made 
and approved, by a. special Committee, stressed that economic and social 
requirements could be largely met through widespread building of irrigation 
plants. "There is no doubt, in fact, that irrigation has become more and 
more important as a means of increasing the productive area and its advance- 
ment is mostly due to the great progress Which has been made in technical 
methods. A : 


Apart from the activities undertaken by the Southern Italy Devel- 
opment Fund and the Land Reform Authorities, the Italian Govern- 
ment, ‘during the past ten, years, has financed land reclamation and 
related programmes, to the extent of over 200;000 million lire, of 
which:172,000 million have been spe it'on new plans and 28,000 mil- 
lion on. the repair and adaptation of machinery and installations 
damaged by war or floods, ; These funds have been used for the repair 
and building of over 35,500 kilometres of watercourses, dykes and 
banking,, 15,700 kilometres of irrigation canals, 11,300 kilometres of 
roads, 27700 kilometres of aquéducts and electric cables and 129 new 
villages Such an ümndertaking has also largely contributed towards 
solving the unemployment problem.It is calculated that of the 200,000 
million lire spent on reclamation, 97,000 million have been used in 
wages covering a period of about 64, million working days. 


"f an increase in production and permanent employment are the 
tangible results of the various programmes which have been laun.ned, 
some thought should also be given to the collateral activities which 


have sprung up, particularly. industry and commerce, These are a 
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direct result of the introduction of land reclamation into «reas which 
were once economically backward but which now enjoy a new and 
stable standard of living, 


National Competitions 
for Agricultural Productivity 


In September 1951 Italy, together with all the other member 
nations of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 


pledged itself to the task of increasing productivity in its various 
economic sectors. Various norms and laws were approved for 
agriculture to this end, and the Ministry responsible was authorized by 
the Italian Cabinet to encourage individual growers and breeders 
through the introduction of various competitions as from the agricul- 
tural year 1952-1953. The success obtained in the first year persua- 
ded the organizers to repeat them during the years whic} followed. 

These competitions are: the National Competition for Farmers; 


the National Competition for Investors; the National Competition 
for Provincial Planning; the National Competition for Journalism. 


The sum of 1,000 million lire is set aside each year in prizes. The 
first Competition for Farmers drew 21,606 entries, while the one held in 
1954/55, the third to take place so far, attracted 25,216. It is interesting 
to note that something like 4,000 entries are received annually from farmers 
who have benefited under the Land Reform Act. 


The National Competition for Inventors was intended to encourage 
Scientists and inventors to further research and the practical application of 
new discoveries, which will tend to increase production or cut costs, while 
the competition for provincial planning was aimed at encouraging organiza- 
tions, associations and individuals to undertake long-term projects to increase 
the agricultural productivity of single provinces. 


The National Journalism Competition for propaganda activity through 
the press is designed to reward those who, by means of articles and comments 
‘ published in dailies and periodicals, have played an important role in publicity 
aimed at increasing agricultural produce, This contest was added to the others 
for the year 1954-55, and had 1,365 entries from 83 competitors. 


The idea of these national competitions has led to farmers and other 
persons engaged in agricultural pursuits showing a high spirit of initiative 
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d excellent results have been obtained all over Italy, particularly in the 
wing of wheat and cereals in general. In some cases 70 quintals per 
hectare of Wheat have been grown while as much as 90 quintals per hectare 
of maize have been obtained. 


Lastly, some mention should be made of the work done by the 
Southern Italy Development Fund in the reconstruction and trans- 
formation of Italian agriculture. This agency has concentrated its 
efforts in the underdeveloped areas, introducing land reform, recla- 
mation, rational farming methods, and planning agricultural recovery 
in the mountain zones. It has also been responsible for introducing 
schemes which will permit irrigation of a total area of 360,000 
hectares, spread throughout the various regions of Italy, which will 
act as the foundation of a new agrarian structure; the transformation 
of about 550,000 hectares of land within the area for which it is 
responsible and which have been designated for timber; the creation 
of a reform zone of about 1,200,000 hectares which will act as 
forerunner to a more comprehensive plan to be carried out during 
the coming years; the rational exploitation of about 5 million hectares 
of mountainous territory. : Rene 

Such a programme will permit strong increases in productivity 
and employment. Indeed, the overall results take on a great impor- 
tance if due consideration is.given to the indirect advantages which 
transport, industry, trade and public services have obtained through 
planned agriculture. 
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ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION, 
HOME AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
TOURISM 


he immense task of reconstruction which Italy was called upon 

to face at the end of the second World War aimed at making good 
the huge losses suffered, boosting productive capacity, bringing order 
to financial chaos and putting a brake on the fearful downward slide 
in the standard of living. At that moment, it was easy to individualize 
the many chronic and constant structural difficulties apparent in Italian 
economic life: in particular, widespread unemployment, high demo- 
graphic figures and a scarcity of production means. Preliminary 
work to any future plan of wholesale reconstruction con- 
sisted of the repair and rebuilding of public and private property and 
equipment, the reorganization of production, a return to currency 
stability and the re-opening of foreign trade. 

Now that much of the road has already been trod, it is common 
to forget those years in which the nation was called upon to fight 
against hunger and against the complete paralysis of production 
equipment, 

Since 1947, Italy has been able to show complete confidence in 
the value of its currency, relative financial stability, satisfying return 
to high productive capacity and widespread, if difficult, foreign trade. 
By assuring the development of those regions hitherto economically 
backward, the Nation has done much towards overcoming many of 
the obstacles which have hindered the solution of basic problems, 
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‘creating a much more extensive producer and consumer market. Re- 


sources are more evenly distributed and utilized to the full, costs have 
been carefully watched so that there is a good possibility of combatting 
fierce foreign competition and every effort has been made to ensure 


that Italy enjoys a high place in world trade and traffic 


Increase in Income 
and the Growth of Industrial Production | 


Production of income, which is a strong index of economic 
conditions (valued at 12,000 million lire) showed an increase of about 
25% in 1955 as compared to 1938, the latter year being consid- 
ered as normal. This percentage increase was apparent in spie of 


the large scale destruction and other consequences of hostilities, de- 


valuation of currency and increases in the population. 


The constant increase in total and average income, per capita, has not 
only allowed for its more equal distribution but has also allowed for the dev elop- 
ment of investments, corresponding to an increase in public and private 
consumption. To this end, great efforts have been made towards ensuring @ 
more even distribution of income among the poorer classes. This has been made 
possible through increased public expenditure and gradual rises in basic salaries 


and wages, These have shown a constantly rising index, compared to 1938 (89,61 
in 1955 for agricultural workers, against 86.84 in 1954; 80.92 in 1955 for indus- 
trial employees, against 77.77 in 1954). 


In industry, Where equipment destroyed amounted to about 20% 
of the total value, post-war reconstruction led to a return to pre-war 
levels by 1948 while 1950 started a period of steady development. 
. The production index of 100 for 1938 had reached 121 by 1950, 
138 by 1951, 142 in 1952, 154 in 4953, 181 in 1954 and 196 in 
1955. Compared to 1948, the average yearly increase in industrial 
production has been over 13%. 5 

Scarcity of capital, the high cost of money, the limitation of the 
market which has resulted from differences in the economic 
level between the southern and northern regions are still, unfor- 
tunately, hindering further development in this sector. 
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Of particular gravity is the shortage of capital and this is one 
of the basic causes of the uncertain ratio between financial possi- 
bilities and excessive manpower; further it has a very negative in- 
fluence on rates of interest charged (from 8% to 10%). 


Excess manpower, for which a solution is sought through emi- 
gration agreements, does not lead to low labour costs, because of 
post-war increases in social assistance and benefits and uneconomic 
employment, although an attempt to solve the latter is being made 
through more careful pre-selection of candidates and a demand for 

:hnical qualifications. 


industrial reports and research into the ltalian labour force and its 
ilities undertaken by R. Tremelloni show that the immense work of 
nstruction, made possible also by continued foreign aid, UNRRA, United 
special aid, the Marshall Plan (that is, the European Recovery Program) 
ed the various European nations to launch a plan of mutual collabora- 
through the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. With the 
ean Payments Union, an efficient international payments system was 
ble and the European Coal and Steel Community permitted the creation 
of « common European coal and steel pool. Such policies have furnished solid 
foundations for the peoples of Europe and have given rise to planned program- 
mes for emigration, agriculture, industry, settlement in mountainous zones, build- 
ing. ctc., of both a public and private nature, They have also taken advantage 
of improved basic education, and conditions of specialized labour, and have 
brought about radical changes in employment methods and the salaries and 
conditions of the working classes. 

At this point, it is as well to remember that about one tenth of the 
nation’s revenue is redistributed through various forms of obligatory social 
assistance: 1,000,000 million lire are collected annually by the institutes of 
i| insurance and represent contributions for assistance to labour during 
difficult periods, 


Employment 


A clear understanding of the obligations springing from a planned 
economy has led to a steady improvement in economic prosperity 
and home and international cooperation. Political freedom and unity 
have progressed with advancement in general education and technical 
qualifications and there is a strong tendency to break down social, 
structural and regional barriers. 
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This has permitted the authorities to face up to (bu: not com- 
pletely solve) the fundamental problem of Italian economy, namely, 


the disproportion between the actual population and the population 
employed. This has led to a strict policy on controlling the employment 
of labour, to the introduction of Labour and Reforestati Centres, 


widespread Public Works programmes, the INA-Casa Housing Plan | 


and increased emigration. 


The INA-Casa Housing Plan 


A discussion of the INA-Casa Plan means that great stress must be laid 
on the social and moral importance of its objectives. Its manifold aims include; 
creation of employment (fundamental aim); the construction of low-price homes 
for workers; organizational simplicity through the creation of a streamlined 
administration which avails itself of the help of existing organizations and 
avoids building up new and complex administrative structures. Apart from 
creating direct employment, the Plan has also stimulated numerous auxiliary 
productive industries and greatly encouraged the industries dependent on building. 

The effectiveness of the INA-Casa Plan is the result of the character given 
it by the law by which it was created: this set up two central dircciive organs, 
that is to say the Committee for the Execution of the Plan, and the INA-Casa 
Managerial Council. 

While collaborating with the various branches of the State administration, 
the INA-Casa Housing Plan has been able to obtain the full deliberative powers 
necessary to its aims and can therefore obtain rapid answers to the numerous 
problems connected with such a far-reaching and complex plan. 

.. The management, which enjoys a certain autonomy, put into effect the 
different technical and administrative operations necessary for the carrying out 
of the plan, with special attention to architecture and town planning, and co- 
ordinating the activities of the various local agencies engaged in the Plan. 

i Assignment of the houses built is entrusted to special provincial committees, 
presided over by a magistrate, and governed by specific legislation. 


The Recovery of Agriculture 


It is calculated that, at the end of the war, agricultural production 
had been reduced to 60% of the index figure (100) registered in 
1938. As a direct consequence of the reduced productive capacity of 
foodstuffs, average calories per capita dropped to 63% of pre- 
war level. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF ITALIAN FOREIGN TRADE FROM 1948-1955 
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In the initial stages, agricultural reconstruction was left to private 
individuals who employed sums received from war damage claims. This was 
followed by State intervention which concentrated on public works and land 
clamation and improvement. Finally, an organic and general reform pro- 
mme was launched which included soil improvement and the rebuilding of 
conomic and social structure. Special attention was paid to the southern 
inces and a special organization for the development of the economically 
ward zones, the Southern Italy Development Fund, was brought into being. 
Taking an index figure of 100 for 1938, production had risen to 101 in 
1950, 106 in 1951 and 1952, 120 in 1953; dropped to 112 in 1954 because of 
bad weather but rose again to about 124.4 in 1955 and 121.1 in 1956. 

It is only natural that this sector is somewhat slower in its development 
than industry. Italian agriculture is particularly weighed down by demographic 
pressure which is responsible for reduced productivity and a low standard of 
living. The rural population in Italy amounts to about 50% of the total 
population, but its income is only 25% of the national income. This is a 
problem which decidedly influences development possibilities and certainly hinders 
the whole of industrial development. It is only with great difficulty and exas- 
perating slowness that there has been a gradual increase in the industrial popu- 
lation over the past few years. | This may lead to a lightening of the burden 
pressing on agriculture and facilitate technical advancement with the introduction 
of mechanized farming methods, scientific growing and selective breeding. 


Although a great deal of attention has been paid to increasing 
production, planning has done much towards reforming the rural 
structure, a task which has been considered of enormous importance 
and necessary to the ends of social justice. 

Starting with the « lodo De Gasperi >, agricultural reconstruction 
and reform have led to an authentic economic and social rebirth of 
this sector. This has been brought about by the Segni laws, the Fan- 
fani Law on Labour and Reforestation Centres, the « Twelve Year 
Plan for Italian Agricultural Development >, the proposed modifi- 
cation of the agricultural labour laws, the Sturzo Law and various other 
provisions favouring the growth of smallholdings. á 


Public Investments and Monetary Stability 

In general the development of productive capacity calls for large 
investments which means that part of the modest resources of the na- 
tion has to be employed to this end. Confidence in the currency has 


made it possible to build up savings which can then_be utilized for 
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such investments which, during the past few years, have absorbed 
20% and even 21% of the national income, a figure very much 
higher than those registered in many other countries. 


Having passed through the various phases of reconstruction, inv: 
were directed towards increasing production and employment, partic 
industry, transport, communications and various building sectors. ‘This up 
to 1951. At the end of that year, they were concentrated in ever increasing 
amounts on agriculture until they were recently channelled towards the back- 
ward areas. The Southern Italy Development Fund alone has appropriated 
1,280,000 million lire for a twelve year period, of which over half has 


already been invested. To this should be added.a further 204,000 million lire 
recently appropriated under the Law of October 27, 1955, for development in 
Calabria. 

Nor should it be forgotten that investment plans launched by (he State 
and programmes financed with public funds ‘are flanked by private investments, 
raised either directly or indirectly and often increased with State contri- 
butions. ` 
: Unfortunately, a balanced investment plan is held back by the pressing 
burden of unemployment which has necessitated budget sacrifices and disrup- 


tion of the balance of payments. 


In spite of the stress on productivity, financial reconstruction has 
also been achieved and this has permitted stability in currency values 
both at home and abroad. The struggle against inflation and © strict 
control of any tendencies in this direction stemmed from a strong 
desire for a balanced economy and a determination to dispel ail illu- 
sions as regards cheap money and illogical financial ventures. 

Credit policies have been directed towards the financing of grow- 

“ing economic activity in the country, naturally within the limits 
permitted by savings available for investment, and possibilities have 
increased with the expansion of basic economic resources. Since pri- 
vate investment has been limited by the amount of savings available, 
increases in currency circulation have been Strictly in relation to 
increases in national revenue. This, in turn, has allowed a general 
check on prices, thus doing away with direct controls and restrictions 
with the exception of a few applied to certain fundamental sectors. 

The budget policy adopted for containing and reducing deficits 
has chiefly aimed at increasing income from taxes and controlling 
expenditure. Great benefits have been obtained from the floating of 
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public loans which have done away with the necessity to print and 
issue additional currency. 


lhe first phase of the new economic policy was launched and successfully 
applied during the period 1945/47. It mainly concentrated on providing the 
population with sufficient food and filling the gaps in the nation’s economic 
structure. In September 1947, inflationary tendencies were checked (second 
phase of post-war economic planning) by the able policy ‘of Luigi Einaudi, 
(then deputy Prime Minister and Minister of the Treasury), which preceded the 
« Pella plan». At the period in question, the lira had lost about 98% of its 
purchasing power (compared to pre-war standards) and this mainly hit all 
employee categories, small-savings and those persons in possession of life 
insurance policies, 

Ihe anti-inflationary practices, which have been kept in operation since 
that time, chiefly aimed at maintaining a careful balance between circulation 
and the volume of business, the former being kept to the minimum required. 
The Treasury remoyed the real cause of inflation, not only by refusing to 
issue new currency but also by gradually reducing its debits in respect of 
the Bank of Italy until they were completely non-existent, 


With a return to currency stability, the volume of savings and 


current accounts grew quickly, reaching the figure of 6,720,000 mil- 
lion lire by December 31, 1955 (5,143,000 million held by various 
credit institutes and 1,577,000 million by the Post Office). This sum 
is about 78.6 times more than the total figures registered at December 
31, 1938 and an increase of 12.2% over those revealed at Decem- 
ber 31, 1954. è s 

Increased confidence has permitted a rise in currency circulation 
which has kept pace with an increase in revenue, according to the pro- 
gress made over the years. 


This does much towards explaining why prices have been kept reasonably 
stable. With 1938 = 1, the wholesale price index showed 55.26 at December 
1947, 47.47 at December 1949, while the cost of living index was 4929 in 
December 1947 and 47.53 in December 1949. There then followed a major 
investment policy and heavy social service expenditure which coincided with 
the outbreak of the war in Korea. The price index and that reflecting the 
cost of living were 52.87 and 52.12 respectively by December 1952, 52.59 
and 56.78 by December, 1953 and 53.20 and 59.69 at December 1955. 
Part of the difference between wholesale and retail prices is due to high 
distribution costs and the general Italian economic structure. In spite of 
this, however, the average price increase has been less than that registered in 
other countries, since State budget, credit and foreign trade policies have 
permitted the lira to retain its purchasing power and show a greater stability 
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than the currencies of several European nations, closely following the United 
States dollar. As a clear proof of the gradual improvement o > lira on 
the exchange markets, it may be claimed that the dollar/lira exchange rate has 
never risen above 1 — 625. 


Italy, has shown that solvency is possible even under conditions 
of relative poverty, providing that threats to stability are constantly 
controlled. In spité of the difficulties arising in the balance of pay- 


ments, indeed in order to face these with a greater possibility of . 


solving them, financial stability has remained as one of the funda- 
mental principles of Italian economic policy. This has permitted the 
nation to overcome material difficulties and avoid damaging conse- 
quences arising from such events as the war in Korea. 


The «Vanoni Plan» 


Following the success of the struggle against inflation, it became 
possible, in 1949, to launch the third phase of the post-war economic 
programme which aimed at far-reaching development in all sectors 
through heavy investments, a policy which is still being practised, 
particularly through the « Vanoni Plan >. 

, The «Plan for the Development of Revenue and Employment 
in Italy during the Ten Year Period 1955-64 » (Vanoni Plan) is not 
, concerned with radically changing Italian economic policy. Its appli- 


' Cation and success mainly depend on the activities and initiative. 


of private operators, and it is intended that it should be developed 
within the existing market conditions and only call for that limited 
State intervention which is a tradition of Italian policy. 

In consideration of the structural weaknesses of Italian economy, 
the Plan aims at determining what can be done to bring the situation 
to normal, pointing out the objectives which are worthwhile consider- 
ing and laying down most opportune suggestions for a completely 
new economic programme. 

Taking into consideration the fact that Ialian economy — under 
certain conditions and accepting the principle of active international 
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economic cooperation — can develop and obtain a satisfactory eco- 
nomic balance within ten years, State investments contemplated by the 
Plan and directed towards those sources which are likely to be most 
productive, will result in an increase of 5% per annum in revenue 
and create 4 million new jobs between 1955 and 1964. 


Obviously, a large part of the annual increase in revenue will 
have to be used for further investments. Roughly speaking, such a 
quota, over the ten year period, will amount to about one third of the 
revenue obtainable. Compared to the present situation, gross invest- 
ments should be doubled from 1955 to 1964, while there should be 
a large margin for increases in the demand for consumer goods, esti- 


mated at a minimum of 50%. 


In order to avoid any inflationary tendencies, which would compromise 
the development of the programme, it will ‘be necessary to introduce adequate 
fiscal legislation, pursue a careful wage and salary policy and safeguard eco- 
nomic policies in general. ‘The difficulties which the Plan is bound to meet 
can be overcome with the help of foreign aid and large investments of 
foreign capital, 

The Vanoni Plan foresees three principal paths of action for the State: 
i influence on the volume of investments in those sectors which have 
nally enjoyed benefits from public funds (agriculture, public utilities, 
public works, building); 2) promotion of direct investments to support basic 
industries and other economic activities attractive to private investments (the 
State can also tutor, within opportune limits, further development of those 
industrial sectors which it already controls); 3) facilitation of private investment 
possibilities. 

As far as it concerns agriculture, the Plan aims at increasing production 
and consumption of foodstuffs, the creation of a pool of agricultural products 
which can be exported to the nations of ceniral and northern Europe, widening 
of the home market for industrial products and halting migration from country 
to town by offering a higher standard of living to farm workers. 

As a result of such a policy, it is reckoned that agricultural-forestry rev- 
enue will increase by about 20% (by 1964) while the net increase in production 
per worker employed should be in the region of 3596. 

If such a programme is to be successful, it will be necessary to invest 
3,500,000 million lire. 

That part of the Plan dealing with the boosting of public utilities is 
mainly concerned with electrical energy, natural gases, railways, telephone 
services and aqueducts. Working on the basis of existing programmes, modified 
to suit the Vanoni Plan, the following investment requirements have been 
calculated: electrical energy, 3,210,000 million lire; natural gases, 300,000 
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million lire; railways, 700,000 million lire; telephones, 300,000 :niliion lire; , 
aqueduets, 450,000 million lire, 

Investments in public works, foreseen under the Plan, total 2,810,000 
million lire divided as follows: river and mountain programm 790,000 
million lire; roads, 1,150,000 million lire; schools, 220,000 million lire; other 
public works, 650,000 million lire. 

In substance, the unfolding of the plan depends strictly on thc possibility 
of increasing the volume of savings. As an alternative, the lume of 
building activity may be varied, for the Plan provides for the o i 
of 10,200,000 habitable rooms within ten years, with an investment 
million lire. However, since building will be used as a mean: ancing 
the whole programme, this sector may be intensified until it satisfies. national 
requirements, estimated at 13 million habitable rooms classified as follows: 
elimination of uninhabitable premises, 1 million; elimination of cohabitation, 
2,400,000; increase in population, 1,500,000; elimination of unhygienic premises, 
5,100,000; overcrowding, 3 million. z 


Investment needs for creating new labour possibilities in in- 
dustry and tertiary activities, and increasing industrial productivity and 
stockpiles, are estimated at 8,600,000 million lire. 

In all, it is calculated that investments needed for the various 
economic sectors included in the Ten Year Vanoni Plan wil! surpass 
24,000,000 million lire while gross investments, that is, reinvestment 
of profits, will bring the figure up to about 35,000,000 million lire. 

It should be obseryed that the success of the Plan within the time 
prescribed depends on the possibility of intensifying savings which, 
from the present 20/21% of revenue, should rise to 25% by 1946, 

One of the obstacles which still has to be overcome is that arising 
from a lack of balance in public finance. In 1947 /48, the budget deficit 
was 846,000 million lire, but dropped to 495,000 million in 1948/49, 

. 291,000 million in 1949/50 and 262,000 million in 1950/51. There 
Was a tendency to return to the pre-war situation and cover all 
expenditure with revenue. However, because of necessary high expend- 
iture, particularly for social planning, the debit balance rose t0 
424,000 million lire in 1951/52 and to 476,000 million in 1952/53. 
There was a drop to 324,000 million lire in 1953/54 but the figure 
again rose in 1954/55 to 410,000 million. 

Items of expenditure have altered considerably, particularly those 
concerned with social planning and productivity. A careful exami- 
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nation shows that expenditure for both items rose respectively from 
4.4% and 12.2% in 1938/39 to 12.21% and 19.02% in 1953/54. 
‘This, of course, does not include education which increased from 5.4% 
to 11.04% over the same period. The figures prove that every attempt 
has been made to employ public money in the best possible manner, 
adopting planning which will bring major benefits to the economic 
and social structure of the country. 

It has been possible to depend on new tax revenue, which -has 
normally increased in proportion to the increase in national income. 
‘The introduction of new tax laws and the launching of a determined 
campaign against tax evasion, all of which form part of the wholesale 
tax reform undertaken by the present Government, have done much 
towards improving the financial status of the country. 


Tax Reform 


Of all the important reforms introduced in Italy, tax reform»; 
may be considered one of the most important, because of the way | 
it has been applied and because of its social weight. 

There is no doubt but that tax relations between the State and 
the private citizen have suffered greatly in the past years because of 
widespread evasion. f 


Economic disaster resulting from the war, lack of definite government pol- 
icy because of adverse political events, widespread disorder, a complex tax leg- 
islation and a tax scale which often proved to be outside the limits of reason, 
created a situation in which the tax authorities often found themselves compelled 
to levy a quota which was considerably lower than that required. It ‘fol- 
lowed that the revenue collected by the State from a tax levy was mostly based 
on declarations which gave no real indication as to the actual sources of income 
or the amount. 

Modifications to this state of affairs called for a total change in custom 
and habits of those liable to tax and the government departments concerned. 
The former had to be persuaded to make honest declarations over their sources 
of income while the latter had to adopt methods which would suitably take 


the place of the chaotic practices previously in use. 
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These were the principal considerations of the Vanoni Reform 
Plan of 1951 which set out the following points: 


1) each private citizen's obligation to make an annual decla- 
ration of his income and its sources even though no modifications had 
been apparent during the preceding year, This aimed at doing away 
with the previous practice of not informing the authorities if income 
remained constant; 


2) the tax authorities to consider each declaration to have been 
made in good faith unless the contrary could be proved; 


3) tax assessment to be based on real income, as set out ana- 
Iytically in the tax-payer’s annual return; 


4) all sources of income to be declared on a single income tax — 


schedule so that the authorities would be able to determine the overall 
financial status and exercise necessary controls. 


These points were put into practice through the tax law of | 
1951, n. 25 («Equality in Tax Application »), the successive « Reg 
Income Tax Declarations » and a series of norms which clarified the « 
of the reform. It was further stated that every tax-payer possessing income 
liable to direct tax, and which was not exempt because it was below the mini- 
mum, should make an annual return to the tax authorities, giving particulars 
of all sources of income for the previous year. t was established that each 
private person should make this return by March 31 of each year, and that 
private companies and other persons carrying on business activities should do 
so within three months of the annual balance. 

Exonerations from this legislation included those persons receiving incomes 
not over 600,000 lire from employment only and those possessing an income 
not superior to 240,000 lire from land or farm rents. The same relief was 
extended to house owners, the value of whose property was assessed at less 
than 150,000 lire per annum in all and who did not possess other sources of 
income liable to tax, - 


Failure to adhere to the legislation imposed may be punished in two 


ary 11, 
itions on. 


different ways, Should the person concerned fail to make an annual declaration, . 


this is considered a violation of the tax laws and may be punished with fines rang- 
ing from 5,000 lire to 100,000 lire, with a reduction of one third for cases which 
are not considered serious and an increase of up to twice the original. fine 
should the person or company concerned be considered a serious offender. The 
fine is doubled if the offence is repeated and trebled for any further failure. 
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The Mediterranean Fair 


at Palermo. 


Secondly, if the annual declaration is not made, the income ascertained 
for the previous year is taxed accordingly with an increase of ten per cent 
applied by the tax authorities. 

On the basis of the declaration made by the person concerned, the tax 
authorities calculate the corresponding levy to be paid. This, however, is only 
a provisional payment, since an effective control of the income sources declared 
by the contributor can be carried out at any time. 

In drafting such an important law, which aimed at improving and strength- 
ening reciprocal understanding between tax payer and tax authorities, two 
points had to be fully considered. Thus, it was thought necessary to 
modify tax scales, for the previous irrational scales might well have compro- 
mised the whole reform. It was then thought that those who had been guilty 


of s antial tax evasion in the past should be given the chance of righting 
themselves with the tax authorities, à 

in the first case, the tax laws had to consider the question of progressive 
tax, for the scales still in force had been introduced during a period in which 
p had been considerably lower. Corrections were made to complementary 


tax and income tax, and a minimum exemption of 240,000 lire was introduced 


for ihe latter, with allowances of 50,000 lire for each member of the tax-payer's 
family, including a wife not legally separated. The law provides fitting measures 
to limit the level of the rates paid to local bodies. 

Over the question of past tax evasion, the relative legislation permitted 
the person or company concerned to come to an agreement with the authorities 


if within four months of the application of the reform, such person or company 
made a complete and exhaustive declaration of income previously omitted. In 
this case the tax-payer was granted special reductions of direct and indirect tax 
and exoneration from supplementary tax and fines on indirect tax and inland 
duties, 

All in all, the Vanoni Law laid the foundations for a new and successful 
tax policy, based primarily on the moral obligation to make full and honest 
returns. $ To 

The fifth annual statement of income, made on March 31, 1955, produced 
4,076,885 declarations against 3,486,000 made for the first year (1951), an increase 
of over half a million. Declarations liable to income tax reached 835,470 in 1955. 
over 29,000 more than the figure registered for the preceding year. A careful 
examination of these 835,470 tax declarations shows that 707,952 referred to 
incomes from industrial sources, commerce and artisan activities, while 127,518 
applied to the professions. ; 

Declarations liable to income tax and returned in 1955 showed an increase 
of 4.1% over 1951 (it should be remembered that these declarations concern 
incomes of over 240,000 lire per annum). Those liable to complementary tax 
showed an absolute increase of 226,000 during the period 1951-55, this being 
equal to 22% (from 1,038,671 to 1,264,481). j 

It should be understood that the increase registered ‘in 1955. was not 
so much dependent on legislation which widened the field of contributors to 
which tax could be applied, but rather to a qualitative improvement in the 
category of contributor. Nor should it be forgotten that persons with incomes 
between 240,000 and 480,000 lire have been given tax exemption between 
the Ist and 5th tax years. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL INCOME TAX STATEMENT 
(in million lire) 
Total number of statements rendered and statements liable to 
income tax and complementary tax levy — relative sum of income of 
private persons and companies: 


EP Statements liable to income 
gi ux. lm | Statements liable to 
DISTRICT E 23 VI Professional | complementary tax levy 
pu Artisan Arts 
č E No. |Amount| No. |Amount No. Amount 
niet.) 
Torino. 7 nos 429,413 106,824 | 62,417 | 12,406 | 7,849 165,606 
Genoa . . . . .| 239,879 | 40,740 | 26,073 | 6,310 | 3,758 96,425 100,368 
Milani ovini 558,589 130,785 | 85,969 | 22,862 | 15,393 | 226,027 271,242 
Verona . . . «| 268,746 | 61,229 | 32,065 | 8203 | 4175 | 71,90? 74,768 
Venice . . . . .| 242136 | 49,320 | 31,630 | 7,114 | 4,369 | 83,652 
Wileste 2.57. a 128,612 | 18,929 | 11,021 | 3,233 | 1,734 50,170 
Bologna . . . . 357,147 | 75,476 | 40,541 | 11,483 | 6,367 | 93,312 99,238 
Florence =... . 9. 386,237 | 69,390 | 44,036 | 12,266 | 6,706 112,466 118,970 
Ancona ci . 3 7. 160,519 | 20,157 | 11,084 | 5,099 | 2,108 35,452 35,913 
Rome . . . . . 454,507 | 56,498 | 40,107 | 15,954 | 10,739 186 7 206,175 
Naples. . . . . 292,379 | 31,896 | 18,405 | 8,957 | 3,957 64,984 68,640 
Bai...... 284,078 | 20,655 | 11,283 | 6,316 | 2,730 38,912 41,777 
Messing... . 131,481 | 13,947 | 8,532 | 4,179 | 1,754 28,737 31,599 
Palermo... «+ = 143,162 | 12,106 | 6377 | 3,136 | 1,293 31,190 31,897 
Totals , . .| 4,076,885 |107,952 [430,080 127,518 | 72,572 1,264,481 | 1,380,015, 


Oe 


The Italian fiscal system, therefore, has finally been modified and 
put in order and tax has been increased to about 70 times the pre-war 
level. New social, economic and political requirements have led to 
a new understanding of the moral obligations involved and there has 

- been a gradual rise in income tax, tax on unearned income, tax on 
non-consumer goods, etc., while attempts have been made to lower 
prices of essential goods and lighten the burden of the under-privileged 
classes, 

There are certain rigid limits, however, in the fiscal system. A 
more even distribution of tax among sources liable to it may well be 
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possible, but no rapid increase in tax revenue is really obtainable 
because of low national wages and salaries paid to a growing popu- 
lation which can only reach the subsistance level. 


Foreign Trade 


Yet another obstacle to overcome is that produced by the balance 
of payments which shows a deficit because of low exports, only partially 
compensated for by invisible imports (especially tourism and emigrants’ 
allowances to their dependants). 

The overall balance of payments, for both visible and invisible 
exports and imports, after showing a reasonable balance during 1950, 
incurred a large deficit during the following years because of increasing 
trade difficulties resulting from a drop in export prices and a rise in 
import prices. The threat to the trade balance arises from the many. 
problems produced by home production costs, which are somewhat 
and the fact that many countries have closed their markets to 
an penetration. 

To import necessary items, Italy must generally turn to the 
countries within the dollar and sterling areas, while exports are mainly 
directed to the member nations of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation. 


hig 
It: 


Since it is poor in mineral resources, Italy must necessarily import iron, 
coal, copper and other raw materials and metals essential to its industries. 
These have developed considerably during the last fifty years because of high 
domestic demand and a large labour force which, constantly growing, has 
not been absorbed by the agricultural and artisan sectors. The assistance 
of a customs protection afforded by the tariff of 1878 and the more extensive 
one of 1897, also contributed to the tremendous growth of the present in- 
dustrial structure. 1 

The process of industrialization naturally gave rise to a constant and 
increasing demand for raw materials and machinery most of which had 
to be obtained from other nations. This is why the Italian government has 
been perennially preoccupied with the question of exports. It was only in 
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1871 that exports slightly exceeded imports, for the favourable data relative 
to the years 1939, 1941 and 1942 can be largely discounted because of the 
artificial situation created by the war. 


Progress in Italian foreign trade during the period from 1953 to 
June 30, 1956 is shown in the following table: 


| 1953 mm, 1955 | 1956 
3 (Quantity in tons) 
Imports 34,274,000 37,503,000 | 41,445,000 45,157,000. 
Exports 9,611,000 11,744,000 11,887,000 12,936,000 
^ 1 (Value in million lire) 
Imports 1,512,686 1,524,439 1,694,628 1.980,695 
Exports ~ 941,789 1,023,909 1,160,317 1,348,016 
> dd WP E —| 
Balance — 570,897 — 500,530 — 534,311 | — 632,679 


The following table for the period from 1954 to June 30. 1956, 
shows the export and import items: 


FOREIGN TRADE (in million lire) 


Imports i Exports 


1954 1955 1956 | 1954 1955 1956 


Produce of med 
estry, hunting and fishing,- 
Products of mining and < | 
quarrying industries . . . 361,821 | 429,021 | 520,570 10,969) 13,984 | 16,739 


Products of manutacturing| 
industries — . . 


386,529 | 429,919 | 472,037 | 168,065 182,782 | 195,804 


776,089 | 835,683 988,088 844,875 | 963,551 1,135,472 


Totals . Fe 1,694,628 |1,980,685 |1,023,909 |1,160,317 [151,015 


Italian foreign trade is divided between the European Payments — 


Union (including member nations of the O.E.E.C. and the sterling 
area) and the dollar area. 
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FOREIGN TRADE PER CURRENCY AREA 


(in million lire) 


` 1954 1955 
a — OS ee — — "M 
| 
EPU Zone | 
Imports af tic 1,124,641 1,180,755 
Exports ORAS 693,199- | 752,001 
— 431,442 — 428,754 
Dollar Zone | 
Imports CU ary 222473 | 302,467 
Exports Dea E MD | 144,155 181,605 
[o — 81,618 — 120862. 
Other countries 1 2 : 
Imports Here LA 177,625 207,942 
Exports SS. 190,115 227,062 
+. 12,530 + 19,120 


Absorbing 64.79% of Italian exports and furnishing 69.79% of 
imports (1954), it follows that the European markets under E.P.U. 
are of exceptional importance to this country’s trade as may be proved 
by the following table: 


Europe 

Asia 

Africa MY. 
America , . . 
Australia 
Miscellaneous . 


(in 1,000 million lire) 7 


FOREIGN TRADE PER CONTINENT 


1955 | 1956 
~~ Imports 7 | Exports Imports “Exports 

813.6 697.7 915.8 788,5 
290.1 98.8 341.1 152.1 
136.6 101.3 169.8 104.3 
389.1 229.1 485.2 269.5 
63.9 15.2 67.5 | 14.6 

1.0 18.1 09 | 18.7 


It is particularly interesting to m 


ote changes in the distribution of Italian 


goods in the dollar area, for imports are gradually falling while exports are 


increasing sli 


ghtly. The future situation 


seems promising. The increase is 


due to a better market in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Venezuela, Syria 


and Israel. 


The situation with other nati 


Stationary for the moment. : ; 
In general, foreign trade shows the following picture: 


— imports: increases in imports from Austria, 


ions within the dollar area remains 


Belgium, France, Germany, 
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Switzerland and Turkey (O.E.E.C, nations); United Kingdom, Iraq and Australia 
(sterling area); Uruguay and Syria (dollar area); 
— exports: increases in exports to Germany, Greece, Sweden and Switzerland 
(O.E.E.C. nations); United States, Canada, Israel (dollar area); Yugoslavia and 
Argentina, among other countries, 

There is a strong tendency towards the reduction of Italian deficits in the 


dollar area which coincides with a similar reduction in American sid, Trade 
with the E.P.U. countries, however, does not show such a happy picture. Nor 
should it be forgotten that although Italy has followed a generous liberalization 


policy during the post-war years for all goods from E.P.U. nations, reaching 
a figure as high as 99.7%, these same nations have applied severe restrictive 
measures, some of them freeing only 53/75% of their goods. 


Of late, more suitable measures have been planned for the 
bringing a better balance to the European market. New possibi 
with the creation of the Coal and Steel Community (February 10, 1953) which, 
by reducing the prices of raw materials, led to a drop in the cost of consumer 
goods and a consequent increase in demand. 

Italian export items are varied and complex, mainly because of the twin 
aspect of the national economy which is both agricultural and industrial. A vast 
range of industrial products are flanked by an equally wide variety of agricul- 
tural products. The latter, which have always been one of the mainstays 
of Italian exports, comprise such important items as citrus fruits, fresh and 
dried fruit, horticultural produce, legumes, etc., amounting to over 12% of 
total exports. Excellent results have also been obtained from such products 
of the agricultural industries as olive oil, hard and soft cheeses, tomato paste, 
wines, preserved meats and fish, etc. 

Fresh horticultural products are mostly absorbed by the markets of Eu- 
rope (chiefly Central and Northern Europe); dried and processed products, on 
the other hand, are distributed over the world market, reaching the nations of 
Europe and such overseas countries as the United States, the British Domin- 

` ions and Latin America. 

The chief industrial products arousing the interest of foreign markets 
are textiles and machinery. The textile industry produces cotton and wool 
yarn and finished articles, while silk, especially raw silk, is also in great de- 
mand. Artificial textiles constitute an important item on the export sheet and 
modern plants and machinery have been built to ensure the constant devel- 
opment of this sector. Mention must also be made of hemp, since the fin- 
ished products obtained from it are nearly all exported. 

The mechanical industries are of great importance to Italian exports as a 
"whole, and excellent markets have been found for machinery, precision instru- 
ments, motor vehicles, motorcycles, agricultural accessories, etc. 


é The development which has taken place in the export of such items 
during the post-war period is outstanding and points to the efficiency of the 
Italian industrial apparatus. Such development will be seen in its true light 
if sufficient attention be paid to the strong competition which is offered by 
other nations on those same markets in which Italy is interested, World 
success has been gained by typewriters and other office equipment, and sew- 
ing machines which are openly recognized for their superior mechanical 
efficiency. 

A satisfactory increase has also been noted in the export of generators, 
electric motors and transformers, ball bearings and precision tools. 


/ 
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‘The chief buyers of Italian mechanical products are: the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, Greece, Turkey, Argentina, Brazil, 
some of the British Dominions and other overseas countries, 

But the principal sectors producing export items are flanked by others, 
some old, and others new. Among the former are zinc ore, marble and ala- 
baster, raw and refined sulphur, mercury and aluminium. The second cat- 
egory includes metallurgical products, which have reached high figures dur- 
ing the post-war period, while sales of chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
tyres and inner tubes, have also reached impressive heights. A new item comes 
from the refining of petroleum. Widespread research and new refining methods 
have permitted this young industry to obtain a high place in the list of exports. 
Products of the Italian artisan trades are extremely popular on the world 
^. An endless variety of goods are provided (ceramics, glassware, musical 
ents, accordians, straw products from Florence, lace work from Burano) 
^. because of their artistic value, have attracted the attention of markets 
ing in luxury goods and of tourists visiting Italy. 
lian fashion houses have obtained considerable success in Paris, Brussels, 
London and New York, gaining attention with the style and quality of their 
models, very often overcoming the traditional and fierce competition of their 
rivals. ! 


Although they are still going through a process of constant development 
and modification, there is little doubt but that the artisan trades will enjoy even 
greater success in the future and become an even more important part of export 
economy. 


Home Trade 


Much progress has also been made in home trade, especially in 
view of the chaotic situation which existed during the German 
occupation and continued throughout 1945 until the beginning 
of 1946. 

By favouring production increases and imports, the restrictions 
on the distribution’ of various products were gradually abolished thus 
doing away with the « black market » and speculation on the part of 
improvised traders. The table which follows shows the great progress 
which has been made in home trade during the post-war years. 

The trade census carried out on November 5, 1951 showed’ that 
the number of firms, divided into various categories, amounted to 
782,949, with 1,786,068 units employed in them. Of this figure, 
66,974 firms and 246,302 people were engaged in the wholesale trade, 
and 470,044 fims and 971,912 people, in retail. This did not include 
firms and employees connected’ with tourism and hotels, public 
services, etc. 
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TRADING LICENSES ISSUED 


No. at 


30-6-54 
Shops;- etos are o 375,129 388,241 
Others (issued for traders not pos- 
sessing fixed premises) 128,188 130,906 


————————ÉÉ s d 
LICENSES ISSUED FOR TOBACCO SALES 
AND OTHER STATE MONOPOLY PRODUCTS 


June 30, 1954 . . . . . . . . 48,909 
December 31, 1954 . . . . . . 49,167 
June 30, 1955. ... . . . X... 49,546 
Fun 30,1956 1... . . 2. 5." 50400 
LICENSES TO CHEMISTS 
Tung 30; LI EI S 2s 0212 
December 31, 1954 . . . . . . 10,344 
June.30, 1955 . . . . 10,409 
Jone-30,/1956 "nel gs "50,100 


WHOLESALE MARKETS 
SUPPLIES OF HORTICULTURAL PRODUCE, POULTRY 
AND EGGS FOR 1954 
(In quintals, unless otherwise Stated) 


Vegstabless te e a 14,434,360 
PESEE e NEL Dee ce je 8,365,900 

Dre Frid. LM roS sf d 219,213 

Chris Emmi citano 4,342,278 

Poultry (Capons, etc.) . . . . 11,702,395 live birds. 
Rabbits vou d EDS 1,947,145 live. 


In 1954, milk reception and distributing centres numbered 23, 
pasturizing centres 95, dealing with 6,864,009 hectolitres of milk, of 
which 3,811,269 were dealt with by the reception and distributing 
centres and 3,052,740 hectolitres by the pasturizing centres. 


Tourism 


It is as well to remember that deficits in the Ttalian trade balance 
are often corrected by modifications to invisible items such as 
dependents’ allowances made by emigrants, interest on capital invest- 
ments abroad and revenue from tourists. This means that the « balance 
of payments » is often better than the « trade balance >. 
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TOURISM 


Annual influx of foreigners into Italy from 1935 to 1956 
and percentage per nationality - 1955 


Year 1955 


Asia 


RYA | 
1935 36 37 38 39 48 49 '50 ‘SI 52 '53 ^54 55 55 56 
Jan.- Oct. 


Yeors 


Foreign tourist movement 1935, 1949, 1955 per method of entry 


1935 1949 1955 
i iiti 
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Road 
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Emigration movement is still inadequate to Italy’s needs and 
the most valuable invisible item is tourism, which has been encour- 
aged and cared for by such government departments as the Office of 
the Commissioner for Tourism, the Italian National Tourist Organiza- 
tion (E.N.L T.) and the Provincial Tourist Offices (E.P.T.) assisted 
by opportune legislation and financial aid. 


Prom 1931 to 1939, the average number of tourists visiting Italy each 
year reac 


and th 
[he gathering of war clouds in 1939 hit Italian tourism at a most deli- 


cate moment. Special appropriations had been authorized, large scale planning 
had been introduced and every effort was being made to improve and enlarge 
the receptive ability of the country. z 

Afer the war, new life was given to this valuable currency earner and 
everything possible Was done to make sure that the maximum objectives of 
yesterday could be reached and surpassed, In 1955, a record was achieved 
and, according to returns made by shipping companies, air lines and frontier 
officials. 10,786,018 foreigners visited Italy. This showed an increase of 
15.639 over 1954 when 9,327,512 visitors. were registered. ` 

Rood travel appeared to. be the most popular (7,384,704 entries through 
road fiontier posts, equal to 68.4% ‘of the total, with an increase of 17.1% over 
1954) ris stresses the fact that most of the tourists come from the conti- 
nent and points to the tremendous development in the use of motor transport. 

Of all foreign tourists visiting Italy, 26% came by rail (2,800,114, show- 
ing an increase of 12.396 over 1954) while 3.2% used the various air lines 
connecting this country with the rest of the world (343,093, with an increase 
of 13% over 1954), Only 2.4% came by sea (258,170) but this was still an 
increase of 14.5% over the preceding year. 


FOREIGN TOURISTS ENTERING ITALY 
PER METHOD OF ENTRY 


KEAR | Absolute | Percentage 


195455 | 1955 | increase increase 

RAIL . . . «UMORE 2,800,114 307,193 12.3 
ROAD . .;. 2 ONERE 7,384,704 1,078,962 17.1 
SEA '. UM 225,354 258,107 32,753 14.5 
AIR NN 303,495 343,093 39,598 13.0 
Totals . .| 9,321,512 10,786,018 1,458,506 | ` 15.6 


preceding year. Those arriving by roa 
entries, followed by those using the railways Wi 


2-250453 E 


by air were third on the list with 186,444 which was completed by those using 
the various maritime services (1 10,953), 

An examination of the overall tourist situation brings to light many interest- 
ing points. For instance, 1955 figures showed that German tourists were the 
most numerous, reaching 2,331,952 against 1,691,646 for 1954, an increase of 
37.85%. They were followed by Switzerland (1,817,569 against 1,739,850, & 
4,46% increase), Austria (1,766,937 against 1,509,495, 17.05%), France 1,367,371 


against 1,255,212, an 8.93% increase), Great Britain (805,081 st 699,302, 
15.12% increase) and the United States (629,552 against 581 in 8.31% 
increase). 

German tourists again headed the list of tourist arrivals during the first 
half of 1956, with 951,815. The French, however, showed the greatest rise with 
an increase of 143,527 over the corresponding figure for January-June, 1955, 


Drops were noted for Argentina (—3.95%), Brazil (—18.26%) and 
Turkey (—2.67%). 


FOREIGN TOURISTS CLASSIFIED PER NATIONALITY 


TOURISTS FROM 1954 1955 Variation 
SI e SE S ir SEINE 1,509,495 1,766,937 17.05 
Belgium s dc Neben 329,200 340,120 3.31 
Luxembourg . ......, 40,014 48,082 | 20.16 
Denmark ^ c aye ess o 215,600 250,752 16.30 
TRL) nore ANT UE T 1,255,212 1,367,371 8.93 
IST AMEN T Ae M LENA 1,691,646 | 2,331,952 | 37.85 
ERRONEA jake 66,013 78,817 | 19.39 
Great Britain Bene cus 699,302 805,081 15.12 
Holland ier ere e] 287,390 371,051 29.11 
DERE Ne E dose ete 73,086 85,052 16.37 
OIE ATA o 0 37,148 38,574 3.83 
Portale em ES i 20,141 21,808 8.27 
DR NG Meet a 63,628 63,899 | 0.42 
huoc, e CE MAI ANS A EE 176,328 191,475 | 8.59 
Switzerland... v2. 1,739,850 | 1,817,669 4.46 
Other European countries . . , 118,658 148,706 25.32 
^"Purkey; CORE epee: anti e 27,797 | 27054 | — 2.67 
Egypt-/^ SE EU EAS 25,395 30,826 21.38 
Canadas: EE T Ec = 93,663 100,921 7.74 
United States N EE VAE 581,248 629,552 | 8.31 
Argentina). © ERRORI A ma.) 53,366 51,258 | — 3.95 
Brazil e UE 38,318 31,320 | — 18.26 
Other non-European countries , 185,014 187,841 1.52 


Totals . . . | 9,327,512 | 10,786,018 15.63 
eh -| 9324512] 10786018 | — 1563 | 
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The heaviest tourist traffic was recorded for the month of August with 
2,403,054 arrivals, as compared with 2,111,011 for the same month in 1954. 
The cther months of heavy tourist traffic were July (1,768,311), September 
(1,494,684), June (1,078,410), May (862,157) and April (800,547). 

Che tourist trade is of extreme importance to the general balance, and 
careful] enquiries into the 1955 situation showed that over 230,000 million 
lire were earned in this economic sector, Total tourists in 1955 were calculated 
at 10,786,018 and taking an average stay of 2.9 days per person (31,513,609 
for 1955) and an average expenditure of 7,300 lire per day, the figure of 
230,052,181,000 lire is reached. 

The rise in the volume of tourist trade also benefits the many resorts 
which are fully equipped and offer visitors the maximum of comforts and 
service. Italy is full of cities which: offer the visitor every type of attraction, 
works of art and historical architecture. Of great attraction to the foreign visitor 
are the resorts of the Ligurian Riviera (San Remo, Alassio, Bordighera, Rapallo, 
fargherita, Varazze, Diano Marina, Nervi, Finale Ligure, Sestri Levante, 
o, Chiavari, Ospedaletti) the Adriatic beaches, (Venice Lido, Jesolo, 
Grado, Cattolica, Riccione, Rimini), the lakes (Bellagio, Como, Brunate, Gardo- 
ne Ri , Riva del Garda, Stresa, Tremezzo), the beaches of Campania, Cala- 
bria and Sicily (chiefly Amalfi, Capri, Ravello, Sorrento, Positano and Taormina) 
the Alps (Bolzano, Bressanone, Merano, Ortisei, Renon, Sella di Val Gardena, 
Sestriere, Claviere, Cortina, Asiago, Pieve di Cadore), the Apennines (Abetone, 
Porretta, Lizzano, Belvedere, Sestola, Roccaraso, Scanno, Terminillo), the min- 
eral waters of Abano Terme, Acqui, Salsomaggiore, Montecatini, Sirmione, 
Chianciano, S. Casciano Bagni, Fiuggi and Ischia, and the convalescent centres 
of Arco and Sondalo. 

The Board of Tourism has undertaken a tremendous task during the 

past decade, following a carefully laid plan which has gradually eliminated 
the post-war difficulties. A country ruined by war does not form any attraction 
for foreign visitors and one of the first jobs to be tackled was the reconstruction 
and development of the existing structure. The creation of new internat‘onal 
bodies, specializing in tourism, and of which Italy is a prominent member, 
has also greatly facilitated and eased the situation. 
Improvements in international relations and the stipulation of certain 
ments have given rise to far-reaching results. These include the abolition 
nsular visas for citizens of nineteen countries: Great Britain and the 
‘ons, Switzerland, the Principality of Liechtenstein, France, the Saar, 
Monaco, Holland, Sweden, Ireland, Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, 
. Iceland, Turkey, Greece, Western Germany the United States of 
America, Canada and Australia, The raising of currency restrictions has done 
much towards easing the tourist situation, particularly for those citizens of 
O.E.E.C. member nations. The Committee for Tourism of the O.E.E.C. has 
also approved a special agreement by which tourists may export souvenirs 
(Italy put this into practice before any other European country). Such a measure 
is of immense value to the artisan trades since their products can now be 
exported without currency formalities and the application of special taxes and 
dues, 

Italy has adopted many schemes for the encouragement of a strong tourist 
VENETA anda ori cnt move has been the introduction of petrol vouchers 
which’ allow foreign tourists with cars and other vehicles, or Italians resident 
abroad but visiting their home country, to purchase petrol at reduced prices. 
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. private transport and catering associations, enable the 
tourist to benefit from a 25% reduction on all tickets issued by the State 
Railways, lake and internal Steamer services and coaches, They may also obtain 
a 10% reduction on hotel and boarding house charges, and vouchers for fixed 
price meals (3.75 dollars Per meal) in restaurants connected with the Italian 
Federation of Catering Services, Through North American tourist agencies, 
the tourist can obtain a list of the restaurants and books Of vouchers (carnets) 


for this purpose. Further, numerous hotels and boarding houses in cities, ` 
system — 


resorts and centres attracting tourists have adopted an « inclusive price 
for rooms (inclusive of tax, service charges) and meals eaten in their restaurants. 

‘One of the latest moves to encourage tourism is Teprésented by the Franco- 
Ttalian agreement for trips up to a 15 day maximum for which no Passports are 
required. For some time now, movements across the French and Italixn borders 
have only required a special document which is Obtainable by everyone, The 


days without a Passport, but also allows the tourist to travel at will throughout 
the Whole territory, including Corsica. It should also be stated that this 
* permit» is issued upon a request being received from the interested person 


on presentation of an identity card or some similar document. The conditions K 


for such temporary expatriation stabilized by law are reduced to a minimum, 

only those liable to military service being requi: S £ documents 

issued by the military authorities, in passport 
procedure stresses the obvious advan’ 

Planning for tourism has been extensive since the end of the war and 

_ one of the most outstanding and. significant meetings was the Italo-German 


` convention, held in Rome in 1 6 which examined the question of road traffic 
between the two countries. Bo delegations agreed on the following points: 
occasional trips, in conformity with the so-called «Geneva Freedom Agreements, 
could be carried out with the maximum liberty, as long as the tourist followed 
à route which began and ended in the country to which the means of transport 
belonged, with stops in centres belonging to the other contracting nation (closed 
Circuit), or else followed a route which began in a national port or airport and 
concluded in a port or aitport of the other country. As regards « shuttle» 


Motor coach services have been maintained in a state of full efficiency 
and there js an excellent international network run by European Railways and 
associated private firms (Europabus) A special service Bolzano-Innsbruck- 
Munich (daily from June 15 to September 15) and Sirmione-Gardone-Riva-Trento 
Bolzano-Innsbruck-Munich (daily from June 15 to October 15) has been started; 
two services Previously in operation have been extended to Munich-Trieste- 
Grado-Passo di Montecroce-Grossglackner-Salzbure (weekly from June 15 to 
October 15 and Trieste Udine-Sappada-Dobbiaco-Brunico-Brorne ast we 
(weekly from June 15 to October 15), 


1236! 


State tourist services (Europabus) have been encouraged by Italy which has 
proposed new routes and new programmes, with schedules running as far as 
the Low Countries, Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, etc.; the tourist is 
also offered special trips around the Mont Blanc area, or excursions to centres 
of ancient civilization, etc. |. 

! he World Organization for Tourism and Automobiles, the World Automo- 
bile 'ation and the Alliance Internationale du Tourisme have agreed upon 
the e of a «pink triptyque» to motorists, a document which is valid for 
three months and which enables travellers to cross the frontiers of Europe with 
a minimum of trouble. 

he tunnel which is to be built beneath Mont Blanc will greatly influence 
road tourist traffic, The agreement on this tunnel was signed between Italy and 
France in 1953 and calls for considerable investments from both nations, although 
contributions will be made by Geneva Canton and the Val d'Aosta. 
ltalian provincial tourist offices have done much towards attracting tourists 
towards local beauty spots, supporting the building of roads through particularly 
attractive countryside. Great progress has been made in the freeing of unwanted 
S ‘and and the abolition of particular privileges which prejudice local attrac- 


tions (for instance the military privileges in-the Gulf of La Spezia). Hotels, 
boarding houses and inns of different classes and accommodation are opened 
everywhere; at the end of 1956 the hotels alone numbered 26,324 with a 
total of 541,252 beds, 


Typical of the new tourist programme launched in Italy has been the 
building of «Jolly» hotels which often boast swimming pools, dance floors, 
ardens and ample car parks. Sicily has been favoured with special 


| Winter 

regional laws granting special powers to, the local Board of Tourism and Enter- 
tainment. Within the limits imposed by the budget, this department is authorized 
to grant contributions and funds which favour the development and improve- 


ment of tourist facilities, publicity and local attractions, Financial assistance 
is also given to all forms of entertainment, including the theatre and cinema as 
well us local and characteristic sports which increase the tourist value of the 
island. £ 

The Sicilian Tourist Board has introduced a further popular attraction with 
station gardens, Other attractions include the annual production of Greek classics 
at Syracuse, and a new type of speedy fei at, constructed in the Messina 
shipyard, carrying 72 passengers, which can cross the Straits of Messina in 
five minutes. As in the rest of Italy, hotels are being modernized and re-equipped, 
and many new ones built, so that the increase in the number of visitors can be 
fully met. 


1 
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sulle merei 


THE SOUTHERN 
PROVINCES OF ITALY 


T he Italian Government’s programme for the development and 
reorganization of the southern regions of Italy during the postwar 
years, has been founded on two basic principles: greater expan- 
sion of those fields in which the State has already made investments 
and the widening of State planning to include various economic sectors 
not yet considered. This means that great effort has been made to 
consolidate the position already reached (agriculture has reached | 
heights previously considered unattainable) while new technical, prob- 
lems have been overcome and a decided move made towards wholesale 
industrialization of the southern regions. In the past few years, the 
dominant feature of southern policy has been industrial development: 
while new undertakings sprang up all over the south, other projects 
were started or under discussion, and new organs created to encourage 
further activity. 

Assisted by the Southern Italy Development Fund, agrarian 
science has kept pace with industrial expansion: the gigantic Land 
Reform Programme is going ahead by leaps and bounds. New records 
have been obtained both in labour and education; unemployment has 
shown strong signs of dropping and, with the introduction of the well- 
known «P. Plan», considerable improvements have been made in 
elementary schooling. Radical modifications have been carried out in 


transport services, telecommunications and in the general standard of 
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living of the local inhabitants. A constant rise in the demand for 


consumer goods and the use of motor vehicles has also been noted, a 


sure sign of the marked progress being made. 


Industrialization 


It has become commonplace to say that the industrial under- 


development of the South is due to complex causes, rooted in local: 


conditions which have been accepted for many years. 

Because of this it seems useless to list them once again. But, 
it is important to show how the Government, through its various 
competent organs, has sought to create far-reaching industr alization 


which would contribute towards the progress of these particular regions. 
Those men who have been responsible for drafting the muny laws 


pertaining to the southern regions of Italy have paid due «tiention 
to the need for organic and coordinated action and the setting up of 
a variety of interconnected and complex industries which will contribute 
towards collective benefits and be of value to the area as a whole. 


Government action over the industrialization of the South has been varied 


and it will be as well to examine some of the more important legislation , 


approved during the past ten years. It is a historical fact that indu in the 
south has enjoyed a very mixed fortune through the centuries. After a short 
period of improvement, which lasted from 1830 to 1860, a strong decline set in. 
From 1937 to 1940, on the eve of the second World War, the South had only 
13% of the total labour force engaged in industry although the regions con- 
cerned contained a population equal to 24% of the total for Italy. 

: Even such general figures will give a clear picture of the conditions prevail- 
ing, but it must also be observed that the percentage figure quoted for industrial 
workers does not put the problem clearly since it includes those persons absorbed 
in artisan activities and small family industries. 

Measuring the stage of industrialization as the relation between the num- 
ber of persons engaged in mechanized industry and the population between the 
ages of 18 and. 59, we find that in the South, during the three year period 
1937-40, only 4.9 per 100 can be classified in this class, while the figure rises 
to 18.3 in every 100 in the North. Nor was the situation any better at the 
end of the war. The difference between the industrial density of the North and 
the South, even without quoting precise data, can be said to have been consider- 


ably aggravated by the five war years. Further, while northern industry (which . 
escaped the wholesale damage suffered by the South and which had received - 
reparations for the damage suffered equal to 12.4% of their total investments. 
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from the Republic of Salò) was able to take advantage of the favourable period 
registered in 1945-47, the South, with over 90% of its plants and factories 
destroyed and its total investments reduced by 28%, was in a precarious 
condition. 


It was only in 1947 that the Government was able to take the 
first positive steps to favour industrial development in the South. 
The Decree of December 14, 1947, no.1598, which was published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of January 27, 1948, no. 21, was followed by 
the Decree of March 5, 1948, no.121 (Gazzetta Ufficiale March 15, 
1948, no.63) and the Law of May 9, 1950, no.261 (Gazzetta Ufficiale 
May 29, 1950, no.122) covering « funds for the industrial development 
of Southern Italy and the Islands ». The last-named law authorized 
the Treasury to appropriate 10,000 million lire from the 1948-49 Lire 
Fund for ten-year renewable loans, 6,100 million lire to the Indus- 
trial Credit Department of the Bank of Naples, 2,900 million lire to the 
Industrial Credit Department of the Bank of Sicily and 1,000 million 
lire to the Industrial Credit Department of the Bank of Sardinia, The 
initial sums which were set aside, however, did not prove sufficient for 
the flock of requests for loans which followed and which were a result 
of improved prospects arising from the vast investments of the South- 
ern Italy Development Fund. Because of this, the legislative author- 
ities considered the direct intervention of the Fund, and the Law of 
March 22, 1952, no, 166, authorized the contracting of loans with the 
World Bank for Reconstruction and Development (known as BIRS 
loans). At the same time, certain modifications were carried out to 
credit issues: the activities of the Industrial Departments of the Banks 
of Naples, Sicily and Sardinia were curtailed as soon as the funds 
appropriated under Law 261 had been exhausted. Interest repaid on 
the loans made under this law was handed over to three new agencies 
formed under the Law of April 11, 1953, no.298 and which replaced 
those already quoted. These agencies were authorized to extend 
credit to industry in the South and were known as: ISVEIMER for 
the regions of the Italian mainland, IRFIS for Sicily and CIS for 
Sardinia. The Southern Italy Development Fund furnished capital 
for these three agencies. 
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All the regions in the South and in the Islands have benefited from such 
financial legislation. Preference has been given to food processing industries 
and those which flank agriculture as a whole, and plants producing materials and 
construction in general. Vast financial assistance has also been extended to 
the small and medium industries and many new factories have been set up, 
These include an important plant producing fertilizers at Porto Empedocle, 
several cement works, sugar refineries, the most important furfural dehyde 
factory in Italy, paper mills, a factory manufacturing typewriters at Pozzuoli 
and Capodichino, brick works, etc, Some reference must also be made to 
the three Sardinian mining industries, to the two woollen mills in Basilicata 
and in Calabria, one of which has three establishments covering the whole cycle 
of wool production and to a third which specializes in producing Sardinian 
wool. There is also a cotton plant which accounts for about 60% of Sicilian 
cotton, two pharmaceutical factories specializing in anti-biotics at Naples and 
Catania and various others which form a long list of post-war successes, In 
1955, the Mar Grande shipbuilding yards were opened at Taranto, work began 
on an automobile plant at Messina and a Swedish ball bearing company planned 
to build a factory on the outskirts of Palermo; a new refinery was also planned 
for the same area. Industrial rebirth in Sicily has, indeed, been surprising. 
Around Catania, the most developed area, 65 industries are now flourishing, 
an industrial zone is being gradualiy built up at Palermo and another will 
shortly be built at Caltanissetta. In order to exploit Sicilian oil to the maximum, 
planning of a pipe line which will link the Ragusa wells with the Augusta 
refineries has now been completed. Successful tests have just been carried out 
on the lengthy Calabria-Sicily grid which crosses the Straits of Messina and 
carries 150,000 kw of electric energy produced in the Sila mountain zones. 


The social progress which has resulted from this careful indus- 
trial planning is obvious. The thousands of millions of lire which 
have:been allocated to the southern regions have given rise to improved 
conditions for thousands of workers and generally brought a far 
higher standard of living throughout the whole area. The new riches 
of the South will gradually permit the satisfying of many of the consum- 
er demands and will also cause the creation of new labour sources 
and a consequent drop in unemployment. 


The Southern Italy Development Fund 


Problems connected with the development of the southern 
regions have been under examination for a long time now, for here 
is an age-old question which has gradually become more complicated 
with the passing of time. Indeed, after the unification and the con- 
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stitution of the Kingdom of Italy, the matter became even more exas- 
perated. A special law for Lucania was approved in 1904, while 
others covering Naples and Calabria date from 1906. These laws, 
which were passed in the hope that they would suffice for particular 
situations which arose, only tackled the problem of under-developed : 
areas in part; they were strictly limited and any benefits which they 
might have brought to the southern regions were wasted because of 
the general policy of the Government of that time. The crises which 
followed the two world wars brought no relief to southern industry 
and economy. Because of the push which the North received from 
a pronounced armaments policy, the difference between the industrial 
levels of both regions became even more marked, the highly developed 
steel and mechanical sectors in the North serving to emphasize the 
backwardness of the South. 

On March 10, 1950, the Italian Prime Minister, Alcide De 
Gasperi, speaking for the Government, informed the Nation of a 
vast programme of investments and extraordinary development which 
was to be applied to the under-developed areas — the so-called « de- 
pressed areas» — of South and Central Italy. This was to be a 
far-reaching plan, the most organic and complete ever undertaken by 
the Authorities in the hope of putting an end to the « southern 
problem ». The legislative period closed with the promulgation of 
the Law of August 10, 1950, no.646 (later modified by the Law of 
March 22, 1952, no.166 and the Law of July 25, 1952, no.949) by 
the President of the Republic, which set up « a fund for extraordinary 
undertakings of public interest in Southern Italy », later to become 
commonly known as the Southern Italy Development Fund. 

The task of this fund is to operate in the most undeveloped 
areas, improving the physical features of the mountains and plains, 
introducing proper irrigation networks where possible, building Toads 
and aqueducts and constructing entire villages. It also concerns 
itself with furnishing farm machinery and houses for farm workers and 
šetting up local plants for food processing. The Southern Italy 
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Development Fund is also responsible for financing land reform 
projects in the provinces under its jurisdiction, 


The many difficulties arising from the tasks assumed by the Government, 
the need to operate speedily and with a certain amount of freedom and, above 
all, the need to follow organic and long-term plans which would not be dependent 
on the yearly budgets of single departments, gave rise to the necessity for an 
organization which would be quite autonomous in its function. Therefore, the 
Southern Italy Development Fund was created as a body which would be able 
to operate quickly and do away with many of the controls and delays which 
normally occur before plans for public works are eventually approved and 
put into execution. A 

Apart from very carefully established State control in certain sectors 
— the Committee of Ministers on the one hand, and the final approval of the 
work undertaken by various departments of the Public Administration on the 
other — the Fund enjoys a great degree of independence, The State has created 
a committee which keeps a watchful eye on all the operations undertaken and 
a full account of all expenditure must be rendered at the end of each financial 
year. Parliament is also regularly informed of all the work which has been 
carried out and the relative expenses involved. 

The Committee, under the chairmanship of Minister Campilli, is com- 
posed of various ministers. This committee is responsible for drawing 
up general plans, approving annual executive programmes placed before the 
Fund and authorizing the Fund to proceed with projects relative to agriculture, 
industry, tourism, etc. 


The financial basis of the development plan hinges on the 
possibility of spending 1,280,000 million lire over a period of twelve 
years up to 1962. This sum is in addition to expenditure undertaken 
by the State, the Provinces and the Communes. 

It should be noted that this development plan is quite different 
to those practised in 1904 and 1906. It is, in fact, characterized by 
the following points: all expenditure is in addition to normal official 
intervention in the sectors involved; it follows an organic plan since 
all projects which are approved follow specific criteria which aim at 
influencing the economy and living conditions in the southern 
provinces; preference is given to agriculture since this is vital to 
progress in other sectors and the maximum encouragement is given 
to intervention in the land reform zones. 

A few sentences will be sufficient to stress the functions of the 
Southern Italy Development Fund. It is concerned with the carrying 
out of a plan which includes: the settlement of mountain basins and 
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relative water courses, land reclamation, irrigation, the transformation 
of agriculture both within the land reform zones and elsewhere, non- 
State highways, food processing machinery, tourism, aqueducts and 
drains and the laying of new main line railway tracks (in addition to 


State planning). 


Southern Italy Development Fund: schedule; 


Land Reclamation and Transformation: 


Land reclamation areas included in plan . 
Area to be irrigated 

Afforestation’ s NENNEN 
Water, forestry, agricultural improvements 


Roads: 


Kilometres 11,000 for repair 
Kilometres 2,600 to be built 
Kilometres 6,000 rural 


Land Improvement: 


Building of 158 villages 

Building of 2,800 communal farm centres 
Building of 50,000 farm houses 

Building of 20,000 wells and water cisterns 


Railways: 
Double track (replacing single) . . - 
Track replacement . . . » j 
Overhead electrification of lines . . 
New tunnels. (°° ARRESE 
New bridges and viaducts . . - 


Aqueducts: 


Building of 7,000 kilometres of new pipelines, 
litres per second to inhabited centres comprise! 


13 million inhabitants. 


For the purpose of carrying 


Hectares 4,000,000 
> 360,000 
> 500,000 
> 4,200,000 


. Kms. 130 


> 


» 
» 
> 


576 
312 

38 
125 


bringing a total of 20,000 
d in 1,650 communes with 


477,200 million lire during the first five years of its existence. 
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out these tasks, the Fund invested 


Of 


this sum, 410,300 million was guaranteed by the Fund itself while the 
remaining 67,000 million lire came from private sources, the whole 
being utilized for food processing machinery, tourism and hotels, and 
industrial equipment for those industries already financed by the Fund 


through loans contracted through the International Reconstruction and 
Development Bank. The investments per sector up to June 30, 1955, 
were as follows: 1) agriculture, mountain settlement, land improvement 
and reform: 330,400 million lire; 2) normal highways: 69,500 million 
lite; 3) aqueducts and drains; 39,200 million lire; 4) tourism: 6,100 
million lire; 5) railways: 17,000 million lire; 6) industry and hotels: 


15,000 million lire. If all the other industrial undertakings of the 
Fund be added, total investments during the five year period in 
question, amount to 493,000 million lire. 

In practical terms, that is, on the basis of plans which have 
already been completed, the five year balance may be valued as 
follows: land reclaimed and dried, 25,000 hectares; land transformed 
through irrigation, 50,000 hectares; afforestation in mountain areas, 
70,000 hectares and 171 million plants, saplings, etc; new roads 
completed, including those built in reclamation zones, 2,570 kilometres; 
roads now under construction, 2,922 kilometres; road repairs com- 
pleted, 9,472 kilometres; communes served by new aqueducts, 147; 
communes to be served by aqueducts now under construction, 939. 

This short examination of the functions of the Southern Italy 
Development Fund must also include some reference to the credit 
facilities it extends for the encouragement and assistance of private 
enterprise, particularly in industry, land improvement and transfor- 
mation, tourism and hotels. Pursuing its plan of benefiting the 
whole of southern economy, the Fund as at June 30, 1955, had 
examined and approved 257 requests for financial assistance (industrial 
equipment) amounting to 19,000 million lire. Thanks to the credit 
facilities extended by the organization, private enterprise was able to 
build 12,000 rural dwellings with 36,000 habitable rooms, 2,500 silos 
and barns, 9,000 pens and sheds for livestock, 400 kilometres of | 
country roads, 134 granaries and 162 agricultural plants of varied 
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types (vil mills, dairies, wine-pools, etc.). A further 188 plants were 
in the course of construction. At the same date, it was calculated 
that Fund assistance had increased hotel, boarding-house and inn 
accommodation in the southern regions and the islands by 3,000 rooms 
and 5,500 beds, a solid contribution towards improved tourist trade. 


The recent loan of 74,628,000 dollars made to the Fund by the World 
Bank will mean completion of the great Flumendosa dams in Sardinia, 
the building of four power stations on the Italian mainland and in 
Sicily and the financing of ten industrial projects. 


As already stated at the beginning of this chapter, this special 


planning for the southern regions is to be identified with a serious 
attempt to correct the economic and civic backwardness which has 
resulted from the complex development of national history. This also 
means that the productive potential of the whole country will benefit 
from the heavy sums which have been voted for southern development, 


which should lead to a much sounder economic and political structure 
and cancel the serious gaps which have been apparent to date. 


Judging from the many economic and social echoes, the assistance 
given by the Southern Italy Development Fund and other State organ- 
izations has proved to be ideal in obtaining preliminary objectives 
such as improvements in agricultural production, installing essential 
equipment and public services, breaking down the existing local « at- 
mosphere » and improving the standard of living, One example, 
among the many, is furnished by the law of October 1955 concerning 
« Extraordinary Provisions for Calabria » which foresees an organic 
plan for afforestation and water, mountain basins and water courses, 
mountain and valley land reclamation, etc. This involves appro- 
priations of 204,000 million lire for the twelve year period July 10 
1955 to June 30, 1967 and the responsibility for execution has been 
given to the Fund and is in addition, to other planning which it has 
already approved and put into execution. 

This wholesale transformation of the southern provinces also 
gives rise to a further and important consideration. Improvements 
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in the south will also directly affect the north and the benefits will 
be many, The increased demand for consumer goods in the south 


life to the mechanical industries, 


This same argument holds good for raw materials, capital goods 
and other essentials to the Successful application of the plan », which 
the south has been unable to furnish. It has been calculated (and 
we quote from a report by Minister Campilli) that public works in 
the regions under discussion have meant that from 30/35% of the 
Sums required are spent in the north for the purchase of machinery , 
and equipment; similarly, sums paid out in Wages and salaries do not 


Although it is clear that the special appropriations which have 
been made in favour of southern Italy have had a beneficial influence 
on the nation’s economy as a whole, it is by no means true to say 
that such expenditure has meant that the « southern question » has 


been observed that, by authorizing such extraordinary measures, the 
relative legislation has not completely covered the problem. The 
Programmes which have been lauched by the Southern Italy Devel- 
opment Fund are based on the possibilities of the moment and these 
do not permit the teaching of a reasonable balance between north and 
South, either as regards fixed Social capital (equipment and public 
services) or agricultural production. 

It seemed therefore essential for the Fund to prolong its activity 
beyond the time Originally established so that projects and plans 
already launched could be completely finished. The work which had 
already been carried out — Toads repaired and newly built, water - 
and telephones in ‘all the communes, improved supplies of electric 
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energy, ctc. — was not an end in itself but a basic contribution towards 
the expansion of local industry. 

To this end a Bill was recently approved which authorized the 
Fund ro continue its functions from 1962 to 1965. This means that 
its activities will coincide with the Ten Year Vanoni Plan and will 
require a supplementary sum of 590,000 million lire. Future planning 
includes an extension of the existing irrigation projects, the building 
of aqueducts and drains in the less important communes (the Fund 
undertaking the responsibilities which would normally fall on local 
concerns), the financing of ferryboats which will carry freight between 
Sardinia and the mainland (to balance market conditions on the 
island with those on the mainland), assistance to local fishing cooper- 
atives for the improvement of existing equipment and the installation 
of new food processing plants. The Fund will also give help to new 
productive industries and favour medium and small industries in the 
particularly backward communes. 


The Greater Demand for Consumer Goods 


It has already been stated that the Southern Italy Development 
Fund has assumed the task of modifying the economic and social 
Structure of the regions under its jurisdiction in order to establish a 


stable rise in the demand for consumer goods. 


A large number of positive elements prove, in fact, that this is taking 
Place. An pee of the figures relating to the increased demand for 
consumer goods in Italy since 1950 shows that the highest percentage pem 
been in the southern regions. Consumption of meat throughout cinto) le 
nation rose by an average of 17.1%, while in the south the figure was 26. Is 
In the same regions twice as many tractors are now employed, the neun of 
the rest of the country being somewhere about 74%. The same may His 
for the consumption of fuel for agricultural purposes, with an increase 
for the southern regions and 39% for the rest of the nation. 1 

The percentage increase in expenditure on entertainment vd v m 
far greater in the south than in the central-northern regions. ^ e rela! ive 
figures show, in fact, an increase of 14.2% over 1954 for the Sead EN 
8.8% for the latter, Cinema box office receipts have shown a particular rise, 
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with 18% for the south against 10% for the central-northern regions. There 
has also been a very definite increase in the number of cinemas beiween 1950 
and 1955; on the basis of 1950 = 100, the 1955 index figure shows 128.4 for 
central and north Italy and 152.3 for the south (140.8 for the southern mainland 
regions and 178.7 for the islands). 

Other indices which are indicative of progress are those reluting to radio 
subscribers. In 1955, in the southern regions radio subscribers inc ased to 
1,358,980, showing an increase of about 10% against the 7.3% registered 
elsewhere. v 


Employment of Manpower 


When speaking of employment, it is important to distinguish 
between that of a permanent nature (which follows the progressive 
modification of the economic structure of the south) and employment 
which is a result of the application of the programmes undertaken by 
the Southern Italy Development Fund. The latter, which entails the 
use of public money for the execution of the « plan », may be divided 
as follows: primary employment, which means manpower directly and 
indirectly used for producing or transporting raw materials and 
equipment necessary for the execution of specific plans; and secondary 
employment, which is a direct consequence of the first. Those 
elements which are directly or indirectly employed in carrying out 
public works and all those who derive some profit from public money, 
spend part of their wages and salaries in consumer goods. This auto- 
matically provokes an increase in the production of such goods and, 
therefore, a demand for more workers. These new workers, in their 
turn, increase the demand for consumer goods, which leads to higher 
production, a demand for more manpower, etc. 

Bearing this in mind, it is worthwhile remembering that land 
transformation and industrial expansion in the south have saved 
thousands of workers from the nightmare of unemployment. According 
to recent official unemployment statistics, 617,000 persons were regis- 
tered at the Labour Offices in the south in May, 1954; by May, 1955, 
this figure had dropped to 545,000, that is, by 72,000. There has 
also been a very definite increase (112,000) in agricultural employment 
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against a slight drop in the north (19,000). This sector showed a 
rise of 15.7% between May, 1954 and May, 1955 in Abruzzi and 
Molise and 13.9% in Calabria. In the industrial sector, employment 
increased by 16.7% in Abruzzi and Molise, 22.5% in Basilicata and 
14.8% in Calabria. 

One of the features of the southern regions is the number of 
self-employed workers. The percentage, in relation to employed de- 
pendants, is exceedingly high. In fact, for every 100 dependants, on 
the above date, there were 56.6 self-employed, while in the north 
and central Italy, the respective figures were 39.2% and 51.5%. 


Education 


It is a well-known fact that, because of its importance and its 
repercussions in the economic and social fields, education attracted the 
particular attention of the State when general reconstruction plans 
were being drafted. t S 

During the past few years, scholastic policies for the south have 
included the building of nursery schools and assistance to organizations 
specializing in educational problems. The most important task now 
given these nursery schools is, without doubt, the formation of a frame 
of mind which will permit full advantage to be taken of the facilities 
afforded by elementary education. The nursery school is of great 
practical and spiritual value and of enormous assistance because of 
the limited possibilities of the families. It is the preliminary to that 
educational development which will follow with more advanced 
schooling. i 

Poverty, lack of proper schools and overcrowding have been the 
chief reasons hindering efficient, compulsory, elementary education, 
Having pin-pointed these three principal causes, the struggle against 
ignorance has been launched in the popular schools and, above all, 
with the introduction of the P. Plan for elementary schools which has 
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been launched in the South, Of the six « guinea-pig » provinces, five 
are to be found in the south: Benevento, Catanzaro, Fi »ggia, Matera 
and Sassari. 


The objectives of the «P Plan» are as follows: 1) carrying out of 


compulsory scholastic obligations through ascertaining particulars of those chil- 
dren liable for school attendance, the compilation of proper school registers, 
discovering causes of continued absence, and moral and social assistance to 


families; 2) introduction of fourth and fifth grade classes in those elementary 
schools where they do not exist; 3) education between the ages of 11 and 14 
for all children, 2anization and 
increase of teaching staffs; 5) plans for the building of large, new schools, 
which are considered urgent, to be accompanied by improvements to small, 

i rities must be 
secured; 6) financing, improving and completing school furnishings and acces- 


students coming from poor families but who merit further education. Finally, 
teaching staffs must be fully trained for their work. 


During the scholastic year 1952-53, a year in which a special 
report was made by the Association for Industrial Development in 
Southern Italy (S.V.LM.E.Z.), 1,903,018 pupils were attending 12,892 
schools in the south. Statistics add that these schools were composed 
of 47,024 classrooms with 83,067 classes while the teaching staffs 
amounted to 66,096. 


Great progress has also been made in secondary schools during 
the past few years. The latest figures quote 2,226 schools, 508,700 
pupils and 42,511 teachers. Satisfactory results have also been obtained 
for more advanced education; 46,862 Students were registered for the 
academic year 1952-53, an increase of 252% over 1936-37. 

Several new and important experiments were carried out during 
the year 1954-55, Mobile schools were introduced in Sardinia, special 
coaches being used for the Purpose and work was begun on the 
Technical Shipbuilding Institute at Castellammare di Stabia. Five new 


ing Faculty at Palermo. All told 2,372 new school buildings, two 
thirds of them in the southern Tegions, were completed, and closed a 


preliminary cycle of educational planning. 
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A (EDUCATION AND ITALY'S 
ARTISTIC HERITACE 


ducation is one of the most responsible and difficult tasks of the 
E modern State, which seeks to raise the cultural, moral and civil 
standard of its citizens in a variety of different ways. Some of these 
ways may be indirect, such as the Support and assistance of cultural 
institutions which have the Specific ends of scientific research and tea- 
ching, or the protection and maintenance of the national artistic he: itage 
together with the acquisition of further works, and in general all the 
activities which encourage the spread and progress of culture in the 
country. At the basis of direct State education lies the school system: 
it is in the school that the foundations of the society of the future are 
laid, and the modern State cannot fail to pay this vital sector of na- 
tional life the greatest attention. 


The recent war, with its tragic and what at the time seemed irrep- 
arable consequences, did serious damage to the schools, both mate- 
tially and morally. At the end of the war, while on the one hand the 
number of children of school age was constantly increasing, on the 
other the following situation had to be faced: 1) a tremendous number 
of school buildings were damaged, totally destroyed or requisitioned 
by civil or military authorities; 2) many of the teaching staff were 
unemployed, reduced to Poverty and utterly disheartened (in 1946 
the number of teachers without Places in elementary school teaching 
alone was 80,000); 3) the situation of the pupils themselves, many 
of whom had been scattered and neglected, so that the general stand- 
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ard of education, especially of basic education, had been lowered. 
Illiteracy, which had already presented a serious enough problem 
before the war, was still further increased. The meaning of this can 
be understood by looking at the figures for the 1931 census: 7,500,000 
illiterates, of which 6,664,376 were no longer bound to attend school, 
having passed the compulsory age of 14, while in six regions, all in 
the south and the Italian islands, illiteracy reached as high as 34%. 

In the midst of the highly dramatic political situation, faced with 
the immense tasks of reconstruction, both material and moral, of the 
country, the democratic State immediately felt the serious respon- 
sibility of the critical situation in the schools and the urgent need for 
active intervention to solve the crisis. The objectives were clear: to 
improve the economic and legal position of the teachers, to renew 
and improve the systems for recruiting and selecting the pupils in the 
different schools, to rebuild and repair buildings and equipment, to 
re-awaken the hope and zeal of all those whose work is dedicated to 
education. 


The Popular School 


Attention was first paid to the sector of primary education, 
with a view to fighting and defeating illiteracy: The problem was 
particularly complex because the ordinary schools on the preparatory 
level (nursery schools, kindergartens and crèches for children from 
three to six), and the normal elementary schools, proved unable to 
cope with the widespread illiteracy among older children, which had 
become much more serious during the years of the war and its after- 
math. During this period many children had left school too soon and 
needed further education: these older boys and girls needed special 
training, different from the ordinary elementary school which was 
intended for children between the ages of six and eleven. But above 
all it was important, and it is still important today, to assist the adults 
who live in underdeveloped parts of the country not to slip back into 
illiteracy when they leave school, but to be able to enjoy the benefits 
of education all their lives. Fundamentally, these are two sides of the 
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same problem: in the first place, the illiteracy of the young which is 
due to missed schooling, which may have been either voluntary or 
forced, and which was certainly aggravated by the difficult situations 
caused by the war and the post-war period both in the schools them- 
selves and in the families; in the second case, the illiteracy of adults 
springing from social causes, which in the economically underdevel- 
oped areas of Italy is linked with a way of life and methods of work 
which are still Primitive, and which encourage the return to the so- 
called « reversion > illiteracy of those who have received an clemen- 
tary school education. " 


To meet this Dressing problem one of the first laws in the ficld of 
education passed by the democratic State (proposed by Gonella, the Minister 
of Education at the time) provided for the creation of Popular Schools. These, 
in the words of the Minister, were « schools at the service of the people, of 
the classes where the Deed was greatest and the provision most scanty, which 
could set up their tents in the barracks, in the factories, in the prisons, in the 
hospitals and in the poorer quarters of the towns». The first experiments 
with this type of school had already been tried out in Rome: ad hoc schools 
had been Set up (for soldiers in barracks, for patients in hospitals, for convicts 
in prisons), sixth classes (for children who left the elementary schools without 
going on to any other kind of School), training schools (for children who 
had shown Particular ability in the elementary schools but whose families were 
too Poor to allow them to continue to study), part-time schools, special girls’ 
schools (in the Poorer districts for girls from 12 to 16), evening classes for 
adults (for illiterates, semi-literates and more advanced Students), day revision 
classes (for backward children in the elementary schools), classes for emi- 
grants, classes in various subjects attached to the secondary Schools, refresher 
courses for elementary school teachers (for the training of teachers selected 


The favourable outcome of these experiments led to the law of Decem- 
ber 17, 1947, No, 1599. This law, which considerably simplified the structure 


courses; type «Bo for semi-literates; refresher courses of general culture and 
vocational training, type «C». Furthermore assistance was provided for 
needy pupils of the Popular School, and the work of the teachers responsible 


A new elementary school at Palermo. 


in 


festival 


Freshman’s 


Rome’s «University City». 


idered as a whole, the results of this scheme have proved highly 
: by means of constant progress in the number of courses and pupils, 
~ in the standards of teaching, the Popular School today is an im- 


as weil 

posing ucational structure. The most recent figures reveal that between 
the yc 1947-1948 and 1955-1956 3,173,823 students (2,301,288 in south- 
em It ind the Italian islands) have attended the 165,251 courses (69,124 of 
which «.:e held in southern Italy and 37,317 in the Italian islands) and bee: 
rescued m illiteracy, and that 2,368,823 passed the examinations. f 

In the provinces of Caltanissetta, Cosenza, Frosinone, Enna, Naples, 
Nuoro, P Potenza, Rieti and Salerno special courses of the Popular 
Schoo! been set up for families and districts; plus mobile courses. 
Furthermore, special revision courses and Popular School « flying squads » have 
been o vanized for illiterates in order to supplement the ordinary and extra- 
ordina ork being carried out in the district. 

Luc family courses operate in the areas where the women are slow to 
attend schools open to the public, for a variety of different reasons; in 
these ¢ it is the teacher who goes to the houses to teach all the members 
of the family who lack elementary education. 

- district courses have been set up in the zones where there are no 
schools or suitable premises: trained teachers two or three times a week cover 
the en area assigned to them with the task of teaching both illiterate adults 
and the children who are unable to. attend school. 

ibe mobile courses follow workers round when they are moved from 
one point to another on different assignments. ey 

in the above named provinces, the Popular School is within the reach 
of all the adults who stand in need of a teacher to raise the level of their 
human and social, besides their scholastic education. For this new activity, 


which has proved extremely effective as a means of raising the standard of 
living of the populations concerned, 200,000,000 lire were appropriated in 
the above-named provinces. 3 : E 

The data given above, although only in outline, furnish convincing proof 
of the effectiveness of the Popular School, in view of both the general aims 
with which it set out: to fight illiteracy and to decrease unemployment among 
elementary school teachers. But a higher aim and a more complex problem 
was meanwhile confronting the authorities; the much discussed question. of 
popular education in the sense of education of adult workers. The campaign 
against illiteracy would have been useless unless the adult was also encouraged 
to read and study, so that what he learned at school would remain in his 
memory, and be supplemented with further knowledge obtained from books, 
the most natural source of education. 2 ; 

With this aim, Reading Centres were set up, real reading schools, in 
Which teachers with taste and knowledge guide the adults who leave Popular 
Schools to discover and enjoy the great authors, and who at the same time 
help the reader to find useful technical books so that he can learn to do his 
Work more rationally and can become better qualified. These Reading Centres, 
of which there were 1,000 in 1951-52, in 1955-56 reached 3,740, with 
75,000 readers, while the requests through the Provincial Education Boards 
for the opening of new centres arrive by the thousand, which is the surest 
test of the popularity and success of the scheme. The number of volumes 
purchased by the Local Boards of Education for the equipping of these Centres 
exceeds 400,000, of which 230,000 are now in circulation in southern 
Italy. In 1953-54 alone, 100,000,000 lire were spent on the purchase of books. 
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So that books should be available even in the most outlying villages, 
specially equipped mobile libraries have been fitted up, with shelf s; 
more than, 2,000 volumes, When the mobile library reaches its destination, it 


is transformed into a comfortable reading room with tables and armchairs, 
reading stands, radios and loudspeakers, gramophones and cinema projectors, 
and four large show-cases on the outside where books can be set out. Already 
13 of these Mobile Reading Centres are in use, and soon every region in 
Italy will be provided with one. More than 100,000 copies of the pular 
education year-book Leonardo have been distributed free to the students of the 
Popular Schools. Collaborating with the Italian Radio, some provinces have 
organized listeners’ sittings in the Reading Centres, receiving special broudcasts 
with the direct participation of the students, 

In 1956 the Ministry of Education in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Justice, organized Popular Schools in prisons, with courses lastin from 
10-12 months, and revision courses and vocational training courses for students 
with elementary school diplomas. At the same time, in collaboration with the 
Defence Ministry, 10-month courses were organized for members of the Services, 

Furthermore, for the guidance and training of the teachers, and for the 
guidance of the adults who attend the Popular Schools, two centres have been 
set up: an Information Centre for the Teachers of the Popular Schools, and 


Provincial Information Cen: 
first with the aim of assisting teachers in the solution of all thos 


especially in connection with the teaching of adults, while the second 
intended to provide adults with information, advice, and assistance, to enc urage 
and ease their path both as regards their work, their duties as citizens, and 
the exercise of their rights: highly competent technicians, specialists, and experts 
provide the technically or scientifically correct answers, which are then clearly 
explained by the teacher. 


study singing or to develop a natural gift by learning to play some musical 
instrument. Experiments in social te-education have also been tried out in 


Undoubtedly much remains to be done in the field of popular 
education but, on the basis of the data set out above, it can confidently 
be stated that a great deal has already been achieved, and that Italy 


s 
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also in this field has been tenaciously winning a place among the most 
progressive countries. 

In order to have a clearer idea of the importance of the results 
achieved. it is worthwhile to compare the statistics for illiteracy in 
1926-27 with those of 1951-52. In 1926-27, of a total population oj 
39,628,000, 24% were illiterate: 9,510,000 people. In 1951-52 this 
had been reduced to 8% of the population with a total of less than 


4,000,000 illiterates. This figure is still too large, but the progress 
made is encouraging, especially in view of the damage done by the 
war years in this sector. In some of the southern regions, especially 
Lin Calabria and Basilicata, the percentage of illiteracy is still over 
30%. but there is mo doubt that the defeat of illiteracy has been in- 
tensificd as never before in the history of Italian schools, which is 
shown by the fact that the index of the reduction of illiteracy can be 


calculoted at 4-5% of the whole body of illiterates, and at 35-40% 
among the illiterates between the ages of 14 and 40 years of age. 
Since 1947 almost 1,000,000 illiterate adults per year pass the lower 
elementary school certificate examination: and this is the figure which 
best shows what has been achieved. 

Lastly the Boys’ . communities should be mentioned. These» 
sprang up after the war under various names, to collect boys who 
had lost their families during the war, and who were living as waifs 
with the risk of growing up as anti-social members of the community. 
These useful organizations, which are encouraged and assisted by the 
State, are now seventy in number, with a population of approximately 
12,000 boys in their care. 


Preparatory and Elementary Schools 


Turning our attention now to the regular school, the most strik- 
ing feature is the outstanding reconstruction programme which the 
State has carried out in the ten years since the war. The nursery 
schools, which at the end of the war were non-existent, are now, 


3299; 


according to the 1954-55 data, some 14,875, with 1,052,050 pupils 
and approximately 27,828 teaching staff, including headmistresses, 
They are run by the Communes, by religious organizations and 
by private people, but the State provides the controlling legisla- 
tion and financial support. Today, the Ministry of Education contrib- 
utes subsidies to nursery schools for 800,000,000 » lire per year, 
There are also 2,500 classes at the preparatory school level, for abnor- 
mal and backward children, 

With regard to the elementary schools, which are co 
sory for children between six and eleven years of age, 


e 


have been opened in the last few years in even the most outly- 
ing and inaccessible areas, and school attendance has therefore shown 
a notable improvement, as the authorities have done their utmo:: to 
ensure that regular compulsory attendance can in fact be enforced 
for all pupils of School age, and have done their best to remove the 


obstacles which hindered this (1). The number of teachers, which in 
1946 was 127,000, by 1954-55 increased to I 77,980, while the num- 
ber of classes being held today have increased by approximately 40,000 
„Since the pre-war period, with an average of less than 30 pupils in 
one class, as is the case in the more progressive countries. In 41,762 


(1) The Ministry of Education Survey carried out through the Plan Jor the Improve- 
ment of Elementary Education is particularly interesting. This plan, which went by the name 
of « Plan P », was intended to deal with the problem of absenteeism and to make sure the 
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elementary schools, with 242,428 classes, 4,613,880 pupils attended 
school in 1954-55, showing an increase in proportion to the natural 
increase in population. To these should be added the 55,000 elemen- 
tary classes for abnormal and backward children. 


The assistance organizations on behalf of needy children 
have been set up again, the School Assistance Boards, run by the 
Communes have been restarted with the aim of mobilizing local and 
private interests in the service of education, and are encouraged by a 
State contribution through the Ministry of Education, which amounts, 
in «Il, to approximately 500,000,000 lire per year. To this should be 
added the large sums appropriated by the Home Ministry for child 


assistance, 


Secondary Schools 


The work done in the field of secondary education is less 
startling, but the concrete achievements are no less outstanding. There 
has been a marked development in secondary school education, and 
the number of pupils have practically doubled since before the war. 
The courses in the Vocational Training Schools for compulsory school- 
ing between the ages of 11 and 14 increased from 7,707 in 1945-46 to 
15,974 in 1954-55; the classes in lower secondary schools from 11,985 
to 18,824; and in upper secondary schools (classic lycées, scientific 
lycées, technical schools and schools for elementary school teachers) 
from 14,802 to 20,742. The 6,890 secondary schools in Italy were 
attended by 1,441,098 boys-and girls in 1954-55 and had 123,101 
teachers as against the 878,993 pupils and 77,846 teachers of 1945-46. 


It is clear that this rapid development naturally gave rise to a number 
of problems. Above all, the fact that during the war and immediate post-war 
period no competitive examinations were held to give teachers permanent places 
meant that in proportion to the permanent teachers there were far too many 
temporary teachers. For this reason special transitory places were created, 
while at the same time many competitive examinations for permanent places. 
have been held, so that 25,000 new teachers now hold permanent places. 
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Assistance provisions have been made for certain categories of pupils in sec- 
ondary schools: thousands of millions of lire have been spent on the ex-service- 
men and war-orphaned children, and further large sums for the deser: but 
needy children who are boarded yearly in the State boarding schools and girls’ 
colleges. 


Technical - Vocational Training Schools 


In the post-war period, another important change in the Italian 
schools has been the great increase in vocational training: for this 
sector alone the State spends 254 times as much as it did in the 
years before the war allowing for the change in currency values. Keep- 
ing in mind the social changes in Italy in relation both to the effects 
of land reform, industrial development, unemployment among non- 
skilled workers, and the emigration prospects of Italian workers, the 
policy of the Ministry of Education has been actively concerned with 
the spreading of vocational training schools, trying at the same time 
to limit the growth of the classical and humanistic schools. Today in 
fact the number of pupils in the vocational training schools shows a 
yearly increase which is greater than that of the classical schools. 


.. These new schools have very modern equipment and prepare highly 
skilled lechnicians for a wide range of jobs: mechanics, electricians, radio- 
technicians, electrotechnicians, watchmakers, photographers, plumbers, dental 
mechanics, finishers, latheworkers, mechanic designers, knitters, weavers, weld- 
ers, goldsmiths, agrarian mechanics, calculating machine specialists, toymakers, 
furriers and leather workers, carpenters and furniture designers, smiths, cement 
workers, potters, opticians, builders, olive growers, pruners, etc. As the devel- 
opment of this type of school is slower in the south than in the north of 
Italy, the Tecent move of the Committee of Ministers for Southern Italy is 
especially important. This provides for the establishment of new vocational 
training schools by the Ministry of Education for agricultural and industrial 
workers and artisans in the south of Italy. These will be set up in 90 centres, 
with 300 sectors for agriculture, and 20 provincial centres for industry and 
craftsmanship training, 

The continued increases in the funds appropriated have made it possible 
to add to and renew the equipment which had been seriously depleted by 
the war: large consignments of machinery and teaching material, for a value 
of over 800,000,000 lire were provided by A.R.A.R., E.R.P., and U.N.E.S.C.O. 
All told, State expenditure on technical-vocational training amounts to more 
than 30,000 million lire, with a total expenditure on education of more than 
250,000 million lire, which (allowing for the change in the value of currency) 
is more than double the sum Spent on education in 1939. 
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Universities 


The war had a direct influence on the organization of Italian uni- 
versities; among other things it was responsible for a rapid rise in the 
number of students who registered for the courses. Owing to the diffi- 
cult situation caused by the war, the rigour of academic study was 
relaxed, which led to a flow of young people into universities. The 
statistics clearly illustrate this phenomenon: in the 1936-37 academic 
year the number of registered students was 71,512; in 1945-46 it was 
189,665. 

This, however, was the record figure, and since then the number 
of students has slowly decreased, and has shown a tendency to settle 
down. In 1954-55 it had dropped to 136,458 to which should be 
added 75,106 « left-over » students who had finished their university 
period, but who had not yet taken all the examinations necessary for a 
degree, The greatest increase of registrations has been in scientific, and 
engineering courses, which underlines the tendency of. the young 
people of today to prefer scientific careers to Law and the Arts. This 
high figure of university registrations is not a wholly negative phe- 
nomenon, for while it raises the problem of intellectual unemployment, 
which is no Jess serious than unemployment among manual workers, 
yet it is also an unquestioned sign of progress, showing the changes 
which have taken place in the social structure of the country and a 
more widely felt ambition to take part in the civil competition which 
opens the way to administrative and managing positions. : 

The increase in the number of university students is to a large 
extent due to women, who in 1926-27 were only 1396 of the number 
of registered students, while today they are over 30%. 


The distribution of students in the 26 universities varies according to 
the number and importance of the faculties which exist in the various Ttalian 
cities. The greatest number are in Rome (15.3% of the total number of 
registered students, and 23% of the « left-over > students); Naples follows with 
13% and 11.7% respectively, Milan with 11.1% and 9.2%, Bologna with 5.9% 
and 6.7%, Turin with 4.6%. These are followed by the other cities, some of 
which are the seats of famous universities with long established traditions. The 
university professors, altogether 4,763, of whom slightly over 40% have perma- 
nent chairs, are chiefly engaged in teaching in the following faculties: 21% in 
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Mathematics, Physics and Natural Sciences; 13.7% in Medicine and 5 rgery; 


11.4% in Letters and Philosophy; 10,2% in Engineering; 7% in Ec 


and Commerce, and smaller percentages in other faculties. The q 


To summarize the situation: the number of faculties has deve 
on to the growing demand for learning; assistance for student 
creased greatly, while the 2,000,000,000 lire per year appropriated 
purchase and replacement of equipment have enabled scientific resc 
forge ahead. 
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E Certificate 
[9] diploma 


The University is open every year from April to December for 
the «holdin: of Advanced Cultural Courses dealing with Italian 
institutions and literature, the history of art, Italian geography and 
history, history of Italian thought, and pedagogics; Special Courses 
in Ancient Civilizations and Etruscology with supplementary three 
month courses, at the same time, in Italian language and literature, 
history of civilization and history of art, and history of philosophic 
thought, csch of which subdivided into three sections: preparatory, 
middle an! advanced. Examinations are held and the successful stu- 
dents in the preparatory and middle courses are awarded a Certificate 
in Italian Language, while those in the advanced course receive the 
Qualifyine Diploma for the Teaching of Italian Abroad. 


The number of the students bears witness to the activity of the University: 
iu 1941, ve and almost outside the world conflagration, and in the 
middle of war, Perugia welcomed 748 foreign students from 23 different 


689 of 26 nationalities and in 1943, a further 462 


pre-war year. 

from 42 different countries, in the last aca 
to 1,313 from 47 countries. The highest number 
of America (249), followed by France (180), Switzerland (160), 37 
Germany (94), Somaliland (46), Spain (41), Belgium. (39), yes y 
Holland (30), Austria (27), Yugoslavia (25), Sweden (21), Egypt (00), Gee 
From the date of its foundation, in 1955, the University Exe eme j 


Students from 85 different countries. 


In 1955, a total of 3,485 lessons were given in the three courses, 
preparatory, middle and advanced; 227 of these were courses in ad- 
vanced culture held by 58 of the most famous Italian professors. The 
lessons in history of art were illustrated by 4,700 slides. tr 

In 1955, 24 scholarships were awarded by the Ministry of 
Education, the Rotary Club, and various Italian and foreign organ- 


izations (4,091,510 lire), and by the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs (5,315,000 lire). As in other years, there have been numer- 
et famous for their art, natural 


ous concerts, besides outings to places 
beauty or historical traditions. 


Mea 


Sors lectured on the Various stages of Italian civilization through the 
centuries, dealing with literature and history, politics and scientific 
thought, while other professors lectured on the formation of contem- 


porary Italy, covering a wide field extending, for example, from the 
Italian theatre of the Baroque period to the economic life of the 
Seventeenth century, to journalism in Italy today and to the a ‘hieve. 
ments of scientific thought. A third group of professors dealt with 
Latium, its excavations, archaeological discoveries, its ethnic and folk 
traditions, dialectal literature, etc. 


School Building 


One of the most important aspects of reconstruction in ihe field 
of education has been that of the repair and construction oí school 
buildings, Legally, school building is the task of the Provinces and 
Communes, but the State has assisted them with large grants, paid 
through the Ministry of Public Works. Further assistance has also come 
from indirect Contributions, in the form of expenses borne by local 
organizations. The serious problem is as yet far from being solved, 
but thanks to the efforts of the State and of local organizations it has 
been possible to relieve the desperate situation existing at the end 
of the war. In ten years the 40,640 damaged or totally destroyed 
classrooms (1) have been repaired or replaced, and a further 15,000 
new classrooms have been built, 


al 


(1) Subdivided as follows: 
— classrooms in elementary schools 


destroyed 7,300 
damaged 27,000 

— classrooms in secondary schools (classical and technical) 
destroyed 2,470 
damaged 3,870 
Total 40,640 


The above figures are taken from «La ricostruzi di i by the 
Centro Didattico Nazionale, Rome, Ministry of Education, “199500! » Pe 


2060 se 


‘cneral statistical survey of school premises has been held with the 
ming a long term plan of building; a national competition has been 
esigns of school buildings, with the criteria of maximum rationality 


aim of 
held for 


and economy; workers’ training squads have been used in the building of small 
elementary and nursery schools, and lastly the Land Reform Organizations 
have undertaken the building of schools in their respective sectors. 

lhe work undertaken in the university sector has been no less striking: 
at the en | of the war the universities were suffering from the general inflation 
of the currency, buildings had been damaged or sacked, the teachers were in 
grave financial difficulties, The war had moreover prevented the normal 
replacement of scientific apparatus, much of which was out of date and com- 
pletely lequate for its double task as the instrument of both teaching and 
research. The libraries of the faculties and institutes had been unable to 
purchase new Italian publications since 1942, or foreign publications since 1939. 

{he State directed its efforts along three main and equally important 
lines: |) the carrying out of a vast work of reconstruction and repair of premises 
destroy. | or damaged by the war; 2) the adoption of measures to improve the 
financial position of universities in general; 3) the undertaking of a series of 
Measures to improve the conditions of university professors and lecturers. 

‘he reconstruction and repair of the buildings is today practically com- 
pleted. and in relation to the problem of the modernization of equipment the 
State has provided the larger university centres with new apparatus and new 
laboratories which better meet the scientific demands of the age. Contribu- 
tions amounting to over 4,000 million lire have been made to the universities 
by the State for this purpose. Funds for scientific research are still insufficient 
(although the total State expenditure in the last ten years has amounted to more 
than 10,000 million lire, apart from the assistance under the E.R.P.), and the 
grants have been steadily increased since scientific research has been recognized 
as a problem touching national existence and security. 


For its part the Ministry of Education has also furthered the marked 
tende, of the universities to develop and advance in every branch of scientific 
work lew faculties and numerous post-graduate and specialization schools 
have been set up, especially in Medicine, important changes have been made 
in the older universities, modifying their statutes to abolish courses and subjects 
which have no interest today and creating new courses which have become 
Necessary with the advance of scientific progress. At the same time, the organ- 
ization of cultural courses has been further encouraged, so that the univer- 
sities are not only didactic centres but are also the seats of higher learning, and 
ae working for the spread of. advanced culture, which answers one of the 
deepest needs of modern civilization. Ar 

S Besides the contributions granted for the purchase of didactic and 
scientific material and for building, the State has provided further funds for 
the university budgets, to safeguard their autonomy: To this end, the lower 
grade technical and assistance staff have become State employees, thus relieving 
the university budgets of the burden of paying some 7,000 staff. 


Improved conditions for The Teaching Staff 


Changes in the organization of the teaching staff have meant 
improvements in the careers of all teachers, ranging from the elemen- 
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tary schools to the universities. All have received a study : 
and financial conditions have recently been greatly improved. 


The recommencement of competitive examinations for permanent places, 
after the long interval caused by the war, has enabled tens of thousands of 
teachers ‘to -settle down to a sure future. In the last seven vears more 
than 30,000 elementary school teachers have won permanent positions 1hrough 
competitive examinations; 4,000 secondary school teachers have won perma- 


nent places in the secondary schools; to these should be added 9,000 
teachers who have recently been admitted to special transition pos TA 
Mention must be made also of the draft of a law approved by the Cabinet 


on May 8,1956, for the automatic conversion of the transitory posts which 
were set up in 1948, into regular posts. This measure is intended to eliminate 
the anomaly of the existence in the schools of two different grades of teachers, 
both employed in doing the same teaching work. 

This unification of employment will mean the complete abolition of special 
transition posts and the institution of new regular, permanent positions 

Further drafts of bills are at present before Parliament or in pre 
and when some or all of these are passed the position of teachers wil 
more stable, 


University teaching staff have been assisted by measures which enable them 
to reach the equivalent of grade III in the Civil Service, and by the granting 
of academic allowances. The provisions in favour of assistants and admin; trative 
and technical staff should also be mentioned: they fit into the framework of 
the national Civil Service with all its benefits of promotion and pay rises. 


Art Teaching 


A survey of Italian education cannot afford to overlook the 
schools and institutes designed to train the new generations of artists. 
The, first to be named among the institutes concerned with art 
teaching should be the Fine Art Academies, which give advanced 
training to young men and women in painting, sculpture, decoration 
and stage-design, and the Art Secondary Schools which are attached 
to the Fine Art Academies, and which are divided into two sections, 
the first concerned with the preparation of students to follow courses 
in the Fine Art Academies in painting, sculpture, decoration and stage- 
design, and the second preparing students for entrance to the faculty 

of Architecture at the University, or for teaching drawing in the 
secondary schools. | 

The Music Conservatories give specialized courses on a second- 
ary school level in the Playing of various musical instruments, sing- 
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ing and composition, the National Academy of Drama trains actors 
and theatre producers, the National Dance Academy trains dancers, 
soloists, teachers, choreographers and composers of ballet. And lastly, 
there are the Art Institutes which: give training in applied and indus- 
trial art to specialized artisans and master-craftsmen in the main 
fields of Italian handicrafts. 


In the last seven years every type of art school has shown a general tend- 
ency to increase the number of pupils: in 1945-46, the number of students 
registcred in art schools was 9,238 with 1,828 teachers, while in 1953-54 the 
students numbered 19,722 (of which 6,530 were women) and the teachers 2,417. 
Today, there are 16 Fine Art Academies, and as many Art Secondary 
Is. with a total of 3,009 students and 421 teachers; the National Academy 
ama in Rome has 64 students; the National Dance Academy in Rome 


has 680 students; there are 43 Conservatories and Music Institutes, with 
6,291 pupils and 1,145 teachers; 53 Art Schools and 17 Art Institutes with 851 
teachers and a total of 10,422 students. 1 i 

Today, the young people who yearly receive their qualifying certificate or 
diploma at the end of their courses in all types of art school and institute, and 
in the different fields of specialization and study, are approximately 2,500 


These figures are high, especially taking into consideration the fact that 
teaching in all such schools is highly specialized: a general idea can be had 
from a glance at the percentage increase for the number of students as 
compared with pre-war figures: the registered students have increased by 86%. 

At the end of this brief survey of Italian education the general 
conclusion can be drawn that the Jtalian school is a living organism 
which is carrying out its task of educating the people with ever greater 
efficiency, basing itself on the spiritual traditions of the country and 
on the belief that the spread of culture will improve the general 


standard of living of the people. 


Cultural Institutions 


A separate chapter, but one of no less importance, relates to 
State activity in the field of those institutions which exist to provide 
encouragement, opportunity and means for cultural activity, or which 
are in charge of the maintenance and efficient working of such edu- 
cational instruments. These, too, had not remained unaffected by the 
destruction of the war, which had threatened many of them with 


extinction. 
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The State took decisive action to re-form and supplement ih libraries 
which had suffered greatly from the war: 314 libraries had been hit, more or 
less seriously, and damage to the buildings, equipment and books amounted to 
over 5,000 million lire. 

This difficult task of reconstructing State libraries has been fu ed, and 


much has already been done. The work on the restoration of the buildings and 
Various improvements in the following libraries is practically comp l, and 
Once again they are in working order: the Turin, Naples and Milan National 
libraries, the « Palatina » library of Parma, the university libraries of Genoa, 
Catania and Messina, the libraries of Montecassino, Praglia and of th Ger- 
lamini » in Naples. The following libraries have also been assisted | grants 
from the Ministry of Education, which as early as 1944-45 began reconstruc- 
tion work; the Government library of Cremona, the Venice library, the Modena 
« Estense » library, the Bologna University library, the National Li; iry, the 
« Medicea Laurenziana » and the « Medicea » in Florence, the Rom. {lessan- 
drina » and the Institute for Book Diseases, the Cagliari University Library, the 
Parma « Palatina » Library, and the National Library of Palermo. The Min istry 
has also contributed funds for the restoration of many non-State libraries, 
In the above named libraries, the stock of books is gradually being built 

Up again, although it had suffered irreparable losses; while it has not yet been 
completely re-integrated every effort has been made to save it fror: further 
` damage and to-render it as complete as possible, for the benefit of students from 
all countries. Apart from what has been done for the larger State li es, each 


Provincial capitals must be provided With libraries, so that now it can be said 
that almost all the capitals and many smaller towns are equipped with libraries 


construction and Teorganization, support and Supervision of Academies and 
Cultural Institutes, (ie. those Institutes which are not concerned with the 
advancement of culture). The number of suc! institutions and academies which 
are under the supervision of the Ministry of Education amounts at present 
to 209, of which 106 are national, 34 regional and 69 dedicated to local 
studies. These figures include Study Centres and Associations, Italian History 
Groups, Scientific and Literary Institutes, Athenaeums Of science, arts and letters, 
Philological and Scientific Circles, Foundations, Societies, Technical Federa- 
tions, etc. Among the Academies, the Accademia dei Lincei in Rome should first 
be named, followed by the well-known National Academy of Santa Cecilia, the 
« della Crusca > Academy, the « S. Luca » National Academy, the Arcadia, etc. 


E REI 


The Protection of ltaly's Artistic Heritage 


liis most precious inheritance, her wealth of art, of which the 


value cannot even be calculated, the fruit of many centuries of artistic 
civiliz::on, suffered terrible damage during the war: historical build- 
ings wore destroyed, together with museums, galleries and some of 
the musierpieces which they housed, although many of the latter were 
fortu y saved by prompt evacuation. 


!" the years following the end of the war, and sometimes even 
befor. as soon as the line of battle had receded, the Administration 


of An'iquities and Fine Arts, through its Superintendencies and with 
the stance of the Communal representatives, working in collabo- 
ration with the Ministry of Public Works and with contributions from 
the Southern Italy Fund, set to work to restore monuments and build- 


ings and often to radically re-organize them. 

mong the numerous restorations undertaken, the following 
especially deserve to be remembered: the Church of S. Lorenzo 
and the Church of the SS. Annunziata in Naples, the Vitelleschi 
Palace at Tarquinia, the Basilica of San Lorenzo in Rome, the 
Piazza San Carlo in Turin, the Church of Sant'Ambrogio in Milan, 
the Palladian Basilica at Vicenza, Santo Stefano in Florence, the 
Church of San Francesco and the Mercanzia at Bologna, the Cathe- 
dral of San Ciriaco at Ancona, and the Modena Cathedral. 


This, however, by mo means covers the whole of the work undertaken. 
Steps have also been taken to set up new museums and galleries, both to house 
the new material collected and to provide for the transfer of some collec- 
tions into more suitable premises, all of which raised a variety of complex tech- 
nical problems, For this purpose the museum of Paestum has been built, which 
houses a rich collection of pieces illustrating the religious and civil life of a 
region of Magna Grecia which up to the present has been considered one of 
the most mysterious. New museums on the other hand have been housed in 
buildings of historical interest, such as the Pisa National Museum which is 
established in the ex-monastery of San Matteo, and the Aquila National Museum 
which has been set up in the old castle. Other museums have been set up in 
Premises annexed to religious buildings, suitably adapted and fitted: for 
example, in the Museum of Sacred Art of Asciano Senese, the ” Ambrosiano” 
Sacred Art Museum of Milan, and the Museum of the Treasury of the 
Cathedral of Pistoia. Other new museums are: the Gallery of «Banco di 
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Napoli" in Naples, the Diocese Museum and the Etruscan Academy at Cor- 
tona, the Flegreo Antiquarium and the Pompei Auditorium. 
Among the world famous galleries and buildings most seriously 
by the war and partially rebuilt or restored, special mention should 
of the Brera Gallery in Milan and of other Milan museums, almost all 
by bombing (the Theatrical Museum of the Scala, the Modern Art ( 
the Villa Reale, the Poldi Pezzoli Museum, the Civic Museum of A) 


lamaged 
made 
royed 
llery in 
nt Art); 


and further the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, the Faenza International Museum of 
Pottery, the Galleria dell'Accademia in Venice, the National Gallery ; Parma, 
the Palermo National Museum, ete. 

Side by side with the work of setting up new museums and ar! calleries À 
and the rebuilding of those which had been seriously damaged by the war, the 
Administration of Fine Arts and Antiquities has not neglected. the task of res < 
newing, restoring, or simply of re-arranging, the museums which esca; undam- 
aged or only slightly affected by the war, and the restoration oi orks of 
art, especially of paintings, including the Ravenna mosaics in S. Apollinare Nuovo 
and S. Apollinare in Classe, the paintings by Giovanni Bellini in Venic-, ond the 
Lombard Mediaeval jewellery. Great efforts have also been made tc recover 
the works of art which had been carried away by the Germans, ani most of 


Which have by now been returned to Italy. 
Lastly, besides all the work done to protect the already existing wealth 


of Italian art, a great deal has also been done to add to it through he pur- 
chase of new works and through archaeological investigation, much of which 
has been crowned with success, bringing to light interesting new discoveries. 

All told, more than 150 museums have been restored, re-built set up 
for the first time. New criteria have been adopted with the aim of attracting a 


larger and larger public to art collections, and the aim has been bi to set 
out the works with greater perception and to improve the actual in 
The more important museums and galleries in the larger towns have by now 
been completely rearranged, and fitted with new lighting and heating installa- 
tions. Special didactic exhibitions are set up from time to time to bring the 
widest possible public into touch with both ancient and modern art. 


The tangible effect of this huge undertaking has been a great 
increase in the number of visitors to State museums. In the pre-war 
period the highest figure reached was 2,674,624, in 1937. The num- 
ber then dropped sharply till 1940 which registered 718,802. In the 
years after the war, little by little, as the work on the restoration and 
remodernization of the museums and galleries continued, the number 
of visitors grew, till from 791,066 in 1946 the record figure of 
7,342,350 was reached in 1955. 

These figures speak for themselves, and it must be acknowledged 
that in the ten years since the war the Italian State and the successive 
Governments have carried out a vast and complex task in the fields of 
education and culture, starting out from a situation in which the 
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Open air opera at the Baths of Car 


New Monumental Quarter t 
the Rome World Fair Ground. 


difficulties and obstacles seemed insurmountable, and achieving not 
only a general state of normality but also succeeding in increasing 
activity in every sector. If many problems still remain to be solved, 
the situation today already shows a marked improvement over 
ears before the war, and, in the new political situation, gives 
promise of still further development. 
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THE ARTS, SCIENCES 
AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


I n the silence that followed when the last echoes of the wa: died 
away, it seemed as though all that was great in mankind had 
vanished for ever. 

For two years Italy had been a no-man's land, ruthlessly torn by 


long and bitter struggles, with both men and cities destroyed. ind it © 


seemed as if nothing could be done to save her. Even the st'ongest 
and bravest men, who were working with all their might to lessen 
the terrible consequences of all this destruction, could not hide from 
themselves the immense difficulties with which they were faced. But 
before the feverish work which was going on at that time could yield 
its fruit in the material reconstruction of Italy and her gradual re-es- 
tablishment in the union of free nations, Italian thought and art had 
begun to find rich expression, showing that Italy had a right to a 
place in the civil life of the free world. There was great activity in 
the field of poetry, prose and criticism; a new wave of talent, revived 
by the breath of liberty, was in touch with the European and universal 
founts of art; a new force was also felt in those artists who were al- 
ready known, while publishing took on a new range and dignity and 
critical studies of remarkable depth and scope appeared: Italian cul- 
ture was alive again. 

In the field of philosophy, besides the various developments of 
pre-existing trends, a group of thinkers has shown a fresh interest in 


metaphysics with a transcendental slant and in the problem of reli- | 4 


gion, often within the framework of traditional Catholic orthodoxy. 


S'ADITANEA 


This tendency has found an echo in the work of some artists who 
for this reason are opposed to other trends (especially the so-called 
Neo-rculism) which reflect the mood of a defeated nation and the gen- 
eral crisis of earlier ideals. 

Painting flourished as artists with the most varied techniques 
and tecdencies produced works stamped alike with the highest artis- 


tic sense; sculpture succeeded in taking an honoured part in the 
great world movement of new sculpture without sacrificing anything 
of its originality and force of representation. Architecture assimila- 
ted wiih extraordinary rapidity the teachings of the modern interna- 


tional school, blending the noblest aspects of traditional design with 
those of present day civilization; in the field of music Italian compos- 
ers «n musicians regained, point by point, the ground lost in the 
long years of forced exile from the musical arena of the world. 
Finally it has been heartening to observe how Italian scientists 
and technicians have engaged their talents in a long fight against ma- 
terial difficulties to achieve their high end of human culture and 


progress, 


Literature and Literary Criticism 


The state of culture and of letters in Italy today, as in the years 
immediately after the war, is marked by a reassuring activity. Narra- 
tive prose is represented by some noteworthy writers. 


Of the writers who, in the twenty years between the wars, succeeded 
in establishing themselves, and creating individual styles, the first to remember 
are Vincenzo Cardarelli, Antonio Baldini, Emilio Cecchi, Bruno Barilli, Ric- 
cardo Bacchelli, Massimo Bontempelli, Corrado Alvaro, Italo Svevo, Aldo Palaz- 
zeschi, Giuseppe Antonio Borgese, Giovanni Comisso, and Curzio Malaparte; 
Alberto Moravia, who made himself a place with his novel « Gli Indifferenti » 
(The Time of Indifference), which shows the striking confidence with which 
this very young author handled and analysed certain aspects of contemporary 
society; Guido Piovene, and Enrico Pea, who, in his isolated corner, has drawn 
the life of characters and families with great poetic strength; G. B. Angioletti 


who today gives many signs of being more alive than ever; Bruno Cicognani, 
who, in his dia i roduced works of a choral nature; Nicola Lisi, 
o, in his disiecta (BE e hould not be restricted only 


a narrator with a Catholic trend. whose reputation E Me x puri 
fo the succes of his «Diario di un Parroco di Campagna >; Giovanni Papini, 
Domenico Giuliotti, Piero Bargellini, Romano Bilenchi, Tommaso Landolfi, 


QI 


Elio Vittorini, Cesare Pavese, Vasco Pratolini, Umberto Fracchia, Giani Stu- © 
parich, Giuseppe Raimondi, Carlo Linati, Pietro Pancrazi, Alberto 'avinio, 
Carlo Emilio Gadda, Mario Soldati, and Giancarlo Vigorelli. 


The characteristics and separate works of some of these writers 
will be discussed later. First it is necessary to consider the literary 
climate and trends which had developed in Italy before the Jast war. 
This was the period of art prose, of passages, fragments, prose poems 
and essays, of polishing and of preciosity of subject matter among 
Prose writers (but it was also a period of true poetry). 

At that time, every prose writer preferred to work within the brief 
limits of the prose fragment or short essay; today instead he prefers to 
embark on a three or four hundred page novel, 

Here lies the first real difference between the literary climate in 
Italy in the twenty years between the wars, and in the post-war period. 
Before the last War, narrative fiction hardly existed, the interest lay in 
the creation of prose Style; today Italian writers of the interme- 
diate and new generations are overflowing with the wish to narrate, 
even more than with the means. It is not going too far to say that the 
artistic achievements, not only of poetry, but also of prose have not yet 
been surpassed by the results achieved by these narrators. And the 
most representative novelists of the post-war years almost all spring 
from the experience of the formative pre-war period, 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the element which best marks 
the present literary output of Italy is the lively and concrete work of the 
Novelists, some of whom were known twenty years ago, and have al- 
ready been named. 

Almost all the new generation of novelists began writing in about 
1930, grouped in a number of literary magazines which flourished at 


.. Elio Vittorini has already been named. By his work as a translator, and 
his critical gift, he did more than ariyone else to Spread a knowledge and taste 
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for ican fiction among Italian readers, and intellectual circles. It was 
Vitto who edited the anthology entitled « Americana» which had such 
grea: repercussions on the development of Italian fiction. His « Conversazione 
i 1» (Conversation in Sicily), a book of considerable poetic force, earned 
uropean fame, È 

Cesare Pavese, in a few years of intensive and continuous work until 
h in 1950, produced a series of books which won him a sure place in 
letters. The best known are « Il Carcere » (The Political Prisoner), « La 
in collina » (The Devil in the Hills), and «La luna e i falò» (The Moon 
e Bonfire). 

Carlo Emilio Gadda has produced many books, of which mention should 
icularly be made of «La Madonna dei filosofi», « Novelle del Ducato in 
and «Il Castello di Udine ». È > 
Romano Bilenchi is an important novelist, with considerable personality, 
whose best writing is to be found in his novels: « Il Capcfabbrica », « Anna e 
. « Mio Cugino Andrea », « Il Conservatorio di Santa Teresa » and «La 


\fichele Prisco, Luigi Incoronato, Gino Montesanto and Mario Pomilio are * 
pleasant young writers. 

Vasco Pratolini is an author who has enjoyed considerable success, and 
ud a very wide sale in Italy and abroad. He learnt to write in the Florentine 
iry style, with short stories and prose pieces, and developed as a novelist 
(he immediate post war period, until producing his masterpiece « Cronache 
di poveri amanti » (A Tale of Poor Lovers). His latest novel is « Metello ». 

^ promising group of young prose writers has been formed in the field 
of journalism. Italo Calvino, who has a strong vein of fantasy, has already 
shown considerable achievement. | 

This rapid survey of modern Italian novelists cannot afford to overlook 
Vitaliano Brancati, who died recently while still a young man, the author of 
two of the best sellers of the last few years « Il bell'Antonio » and « Paolo. il 
Caldo »; or Pier Antonio Quarantotti Gambini, whose « L'onda dell'incrocia- 
tore » is one of the most convincing novels of the last few years. | He began 
writing short stories, collected in «I nostri simili +», and was preparing himself 
for his greater work even while writing the light and moving, yet dramatic 
pages, of « Trincee ». È 

Gambini, who comes from Trieste, springs from a literary tradition. The 
influence of Svevo can be traced in his work, and there is the firmness of 
Slataper. He works in intimate psychological analysis, but with bare clear 
outlines, full of light. His characters are equally clear-cut: they spring out 
of the pages, free, eager for adventure for adventure's sake, and they bring to 
life a whole Italian city, a beautiful city with its hills, its sea and its people, 

This period of narrative writing has been characterized by a remarkable 
number of Catholic writers, Authors who enjoy a large reading public in 
this sector are: Giovanni Papini, who died in July 1956, but who has remained 
none the less a vital and important influence in the cultural atmosphere of 
our time; Domenico Giuliotti, Piero Bargellini, Mario Luzi, Fausto Montanari, 
Raimondo Manzini, Nicola Lisi, Carlo Coccioli, Angela Padellaro, Enrico 
Bugiani, Carlo Bo, Giovanni Barate, Mario Bendiscioli, Marcello Camilucci, 
Nazareno Fabretti, Carlo Betocchi, Giovanni Colò, Camillo Corsanego, Adriana 
de’ Gislimberti, Idilio Dell'Era, Giuseppe De Luca, Peppino Dore, Massimo 
Franciosa, Gesualdo Nosengo, Nazareno Padellaro, Leone Piccioni, Dino Pro- 
venzal and G.R. Zitarosa, 
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Luigi Santucci is another writer who deserves to be named, especially 
for his recent collection of short stories: «Lo Zio Prete» and his short 
novel «In Australia con mio nonno >. 

The young novelists include: Mario Tobino, a doctor, the author of a 


number of noteworthy books of prose and poetry, who became suddenly 
famous with the moving book «Le libere donne di Magliano» (The Mad 
Women of Magliano), which followed two other prose narratives, « L'angelo 
del Liponard » and «Il deserto della Libia »; Giuseppe Berto, the hor of 
«Il Cielo è rosso >, (The Sky is Red), «Il Brigante» (The Brigand), and 
of the recently published « Guerra in Camicia Nera »; Carlo Cassola, a 


writer of undoubted gift, with a fine intensity of style — « Fausto e Anna» 
and «I vecchi compagni » remain his best works; Domenico Rea, a ^ ipolitan 


writer of the post-war period, full of life, colour and fantasy, has lef: deeply 
felt sketches of southern life in « Gesù fate luce» and in « Spaccanapoli »y 
while in the short stories of «Quel che vide Cummeo », he reached one 
of the highest points in story telling by the younger generation. Among the 
older writers it is important to remember Ignazio Silone, who is well-known 
outside Italy, and Carlo Levi whose work is marked by Vigorous detail, the 
fruit both of the depth of his thought, and of his keen visual perception, 
His recollections of life as a political exile in an isolated village in Lucania 
were the source of his book «Cristo si è fermato a Eboli» (Christ stopped 
at Eboli), which is not only an important document showing the appalling 
conditions in which the Population of some zones of the south were living, 
but also a great work i i ich in passages of 
rve special 

literary 


Pages of the big dailies, travel notes and topical comments, with the pro 


tion 
of best sellers. The most interesting of Aniante’s books is «Ricordi 


di un 
1 p us native 
city of Catania, and the joy of the discovery of Paris and of love find expression 
in clear, unhesitating accents, While Malaparte's fame is linked with « Kaputt > 
and «La Pelle» (The Skin), € Strapaese» and his surrealistic works should 
not be forgotten, A lively and immaginative Prosewriter, a lover of paradox 
and invective, Malaparte stands alone, outside literary currents and schools, 
With a strongly marked individual freedom of thought and comment 


Viganó and Flora Volpini. 
* re 


The poets, who were already established in the field in the last 
thirty years, and were marked by individual traits, have gained in 


ngth, penetration and fame; and beside them have grown up, and 
ac‘juired personality, a host of younger poets, who, faithful to the main 
line of expression, have deepened various aspects and trends, with full 
stylistic, human and moral justification. 


Ungaretti, Saba, Montale, and Cardarelli are still Italy's major poets 
today 
The new poets, leaving aside the cosmic vistas of Crocian aesthetics, are 
distinguished by the tendency to translate the sense of their birthplaces into 
. Anceschi began by collecting the work of the poets of Milan, Varese, 
and the Ticino district under the significant title « Ricerca Lombarda »; 
! he was followed by Luciano Erba, and Pietro Chiara who collected the 
"ks of the younger poets in an anthology « Quarta generazione », presenting 
s of other Italian towns and landscapes, both from the picturesque and 
‘oman point of view, ranging from the Friuli of Pasolini, to the Venetia of 
otto, and from the Sicily of Cattafi to the Latium of Accrocca. 
Among contemporary lyricists mention must be made of Mario Luzi, 
Florentine Catholic poet, whose «Primizie del deserto» is admirably 
2; Alessandro Parronchi, another Florentine Catholic, whose two last 
s « Un'attesa » and «L'incertezza amorosa» promise a fruitful career; 
Bertolucci is a poet who relies more on atmosphere and on lyricism, 


{ttilio 

id, with his fine but penetrating and precise verse, has proved himself 
one of the few true poets today with his work « La capanna indiana »; Giorgio 
Caproni is another name which has become established in the last few years, 


thanks to his slim book entitled «Stanze della funicolare », which shows 
originality and considerable force, illustrating the wide range of his compositions 
ind his open preference for closed metrical forms; Vittorio Sereni, Vieri Nan- 
netti, Gaetano Arcangeli, Maria Luisa Spaziani, Franco Fortini, Giovanni Arpino, 
M. G. Albertoni Pirelli, Marco Visconti, and many others. 

The return of Alfonso Gatto, one of the mid-way generation, has been 
welcomed. 

Another outstanding figure is Carlo Betocchi, a strictly Catholic poet. 
Salvatore Quasimodo has added a vast output as a translator to his previous 
poetic work e Ed è subito sera ». The names and work of Leonardo Sinisgalli, 
Libero De Libero and Sandro Penna also merit attention. 


The situation of criticism and scholarship in Italy is highly 
satisfactory in all sectors, whether literary and art criticism or history, 
philosophy, and sociology. 

This field shows a great deal of interest and work on the part 
of young scholars. Although with the death of Benedetto Croce his 
immediate school seemed to lose ground, yet much that originates 
from the work and example of Croce is now a common basis for 
other schools. 
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A characteristic of this time is the profound research in the ; ogical 
field, and these studies centre round the Chair of Gianfranco € ni in 


Florence. The importance and critical penetration of the so-cal ool of 
stylistic criticism is constantly growing, led by Giuseppe De Rober nother 
teacher at the University of Florence. Much larger, though less important, are 
the ranks of Professors or young academic teachers who carry t their 
studies along academic lines, though in most cases their work js we ormed 
and of permanent value (the name of Mario Fubini should be menti. | this 
connection). And finally there are the disinterested studies of i! litant 
critics, among whom some of the most gifted writers are at pr to be 
found, from Carlo Bo to Geno Pampaloni, Leone Piccioni, Ferdinan Virdia, 
G.B. Vicari, Giancarlo Vigorelli, and Giuseppe Ravegnani. 

A great deal of work has been done in the launching of new editions, 
in series of classics, in critical editions of ancient texts, in collectior says, 
in monographs on single works, and in artistic editions, The field vast 
that it is impossible to attempt here to give any summary, but th ne of 
Roberto Longhi must be mentioned in connection with his gift an ning, 
which have made him famous in the field of art editing. 

. The series of literary prizes awarded in Italy offers a varied p These 
prizes are distributed in many places, both for published and ished 
work, to young and older writers, for poetry, novels, criticism, histo: ays, 
sociology, etc. 

In conclusion, this is a period of literary movement in all fields, 
Just as the life of Italy in other sectors is full of activity. The excitement 
is healthy: lively and original genius can come to the fore in this :imos- 
phere of work and enthusiasm. 

The writers here named bear striking witness to the vitality of 


contemporary Italian literature. The fact that only a selection could be 
named here for reasons of space means that many other praiseworthy 
authors could not be named, but implies obviously no disparagement 
of their works. 


Philosophy 


With the death of the two great representative figures of Italian 


Idealism (Gentile and Croce), the philosophical enquiry of the last ten 
years has followed two principal roads. 


The first can be considered the legitimate heir of Idealism. espe- 
cially with regard to the problems of Gentile’s Actualism. Moving 
from positions intended to restate and consolidate the transcendentalism 
of thought, it reaches a profoundly critical attitude in the doctrines of 
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Guido Calogero and Ugo Spirito. Spirito, in fact, defends the actualistic 
source of his Problematicism, and holds that practically all the 
efforts of modern philosophic enquiry could move within the sphere- 
of .4ctualism. 

The second unified trend is known by the name of Christian 


Spiritualism, which some, for practical convenience, prefer to list 
uncer the wider definition of the Philosophy of Being so as to include 
certain philosophers such as Guzzo, who although they have various 
points of contact with the « spiritualists > nevertheless set out the 
basic problems differently. 


Between these two main trends are to be found the theoretical 
systems of European and Extra-European philosophical currents; 
those around which most of the new tendencies are grouped are un- 
doubtedly Neo-Marxism, Existentialism, Pragmatism and Neo-Posi- 


uvism. 


kkk 


as has been said above, still defend the 
alidity of Gentile’s Actualism and they hold that a modified form of Gentile's 
losophy would enable this doctrine to satisfy all the demands of modern 
Among these thinkers are grouped Gaetano Chiavacci, Vito Fazio 

^, G. Saitta, A. Rava and others, while Cleto Carbonara and the 

m in Naples are still concerned today with 


Barié, De Ruvo and Giuseppe Semerati should also be named here, while 
ith the philosophy of Carabellese. The 

crisis of actualistic idealism besides giving rise to the 

were also at the source of Carabellese’s ontology 

(which has been further developed in the writings of Teodorico Moretti Co- 
stanzi) and of a form of what might be called logical idealism (Galimberti 


only Aftisani in his « Libertà ed Educazione » (Liberty and Education) seems 
inclined to accept Croce’s rigorous historical immanency in an undiluted form. 

The stand taken by Guido Calogero and Ugo Spirito is a very personal 
one. Calogero emphasizes the problem of the importance of understanding the 
positions of others; that is to say the problem of « di 
to all theoretical positions « which ten È I 
behaviour» and puts forward the will to open a discussion 
point, that is to say the comprehension of others. 
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has no logical foundation; it is in keeping with his general attitude that he 
should emphasize the voluntary aspect of this criterion. 


Ugo Spirito, the leader of the movement of Problematicis (which 
many classify alongside Existentialism as one of the so-called Crisis Philos- 
ophies) is today engaged in defending the actualistic heritage of Problem- 


ents of 


aticism and its central critical position in relation to the other 


modern philosophy. In his works « Vita come ricerca» (Life as ^ h) and 
« Vita come arte» (Life as Art) he isolates two fundamenta! needs which 
reflect the intrinsically antinomial position of contemporary th The 
antinomy of these two co-existent and irreducible needs forces Pr. naticism 
to explicitly acknowledge its own interior contradiction and its bility to 
overcome it. This results in an extreme instability of conscience which may 
not take refuge in scepticism. Scepticism in fact is a conclusion. though a 


negative one; Problematicism, instead, can reach no conclusion position 


must be kept open toward the future in a constant tension toward true meta- 
physical possession, an incessant search for the absolute which can b: perceived 
through the basic contradictions. Problematicism has not lost hope o! making 
the discovery. While it is not itself a faith, yet it reaches toward the deepest 
of all faiths, and to some extent is illuminated by the light tows: which it 
reaches. But the radical problematicity of the absolute for whic! search- 
ing makes all the roads, which might be thought to lead toward th: absolute, 
radically problematical in their turn. So nothing is left for the proviematicist 
to do except live under the immediate rule of taste, a life conceive! as a work 
of art, which takes from art the fundamental motives of inspiration towards 
an ideal. A «life as art» which cannot claim, however, to reach the true 
catharsis of art. 

A separate trend is to be found in the various works of Julius Evola, 


His starting point is exemplified in works which were already shed in 
1930; «Teoria dell’Individuo assoluto » (Theory of the Absolute individual) 
and « Fenomenologia dell’Individuo assoluto » (Phenomenology of the Absolute 
Individual). ‘These works criticise transcendental idealism and sct out to 
demonstrate that the positive solution of its greatest problems is linked with 
going beyond the level of discursive thought, with the problem of power 
and with super-rational experience. 

_ This forms a preparation for the study of myths, symbols and primordial 
traditions found in his other works, some of which enter the specialized territory 
of orientalism, as for example «La dottrina del Risveglio» (The doctrine 
of Reawakening), «La Yoga della Potenza » (The Yoga of Power)  Evola's 
work « Rivolta contro il mondo moderno » (Revolt against the Modern World) 


sets out a metaphysics of history and a criticism of civilization (second edit. 
Rome, 1952). 


Christian Spiritualism as has been stated above, is the second main 
trend of Italian philosophy today. It is not however a single movement: under 
the common < personalistic » setting which aims at making religious truth à 
problem of the individual life, some very different systems are grouped together. 
.. In the first place it is necessary to distinguish between pure neo-scholas- 
ticism and the various currents of Christian spiritualism. Basically there are 
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three „scholastice philosophical movements: 1) Conservative, headed by 


Pad: ido Mattiussi; 2) Innovating, led by Padre Chiocchetti; 3) Moderat- 
ing, led by Mons. Olgiati. And it is Olgiati himself who has clearly defined 
the d nee between dogmatic and critical metaphysics: if metaphysics is 
taken 10 mean setting oneself the problem of reality, that is, the consideration 
of rea as transcending the world of experience, then the dogmatic meta- 
physic neo-scholasticism avoids the problem of man himself, of his expe- 
rienc J his place in reality, while the critical metaphysics of Christian 
spirit n concentrates the attention on the inner life of man, moving from 
this ie metaphysical plane. As Sciacca has stated, Christian spiritualism 
has broken away from classical metaphysics because it is «still a cosmology 
and the cosmological idea is. basically identified with the theological idea ». 
This position is a far cry from the traditional system of classical metaphysics 
and ns to tend toward laying the foundations of a new « metaphysical 
huma: f 

Federico Michele Sciacca founded his spiritualism on a remodelling of 
the thought of St. Augustine and of Rosmini. For him critical metaphysics 
is al c. so that the transfer of the metaphysical basis from nature to man 
does nor lead to any radical problematization; it is his belief that objectivity 
can be found in the inner life in so far as, according to the theory of Rosmini, 
thoug) is dependent on the idea of being which is not created by the thought, 
but is conditioned by it. 


iacca feels no doubt whatever concerning the absolute foundation of 
ity; it is a logical foundation which establishes a universal and 
truth. The two works of greatest interest for an understanding of 
bought are « Giornale di Metafisica » (Metaphysical Journal) and « Filo- 

Metafisica » (Philosophy and Metaphysics). In this latter work the 
of causality is taken simply as a symbol of a deeper need for ration- 
ich is the basis of being, and which alone authorizes the use of the 
f or of «judgement >, under which the data of 
“nce can be grouped. This deeper rationality or intelligibility of the 
:sponds only to a felt need for absolute truth and absolute value. By 
this, man denies that his own judgement ani 


bei 


At this point mention must be made of the doctrine of Augusto Guzzo 
(although he does not altogether fit into the framework of the « spiritualists » 
on account of certain Christian-Platonic aspects of his ethical world and o 
the undoubtedly « personalistic + character of his Her IAN : 

The fundamental lines of his thought are express in « L'io e la ragione » 
(The Ego and Reason), 1947, and in «La Moralità » (Morality), Bn m 
these Guzzo expounds the doctrine which he intends to develop in zo vo qm 
(of which the others will deal with science, arb religion and piiotopk yy e 
importance of Morality in Guzzo's doctrine is clear from the fact 1 at UM 
human activity which he studies and illustrates, especially e activi i, 
has primarily an ethical value. The concept of value is, for example, S 
connected with that of duty: that duty which js born from an ina. impu, se 
of man and which shows itself above all in the demand for truth. From this, 


i truth is the first 
naturally, the conclusion can be drawn that the search for | È 
duty of man. “Many, however, of the polemical motives with which Guzzo 


i i i i lications which 
deals, are aimed at answering the intellectual and theoretical implicat 
seem inherent in this starting point, by affirming the priority of practical reason, 
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On the descriptive level, Guzzo emphasizes the spontaneity and iveness 


which are at the basis of all human activity and the irreducible of the 
individual; on the speculative level, he holds firmly to the conception of a 
«truth » which is present and clear to man, and to a rationalistic |. v idential 
teleology. 

The position taken by Luigi Stefanini, instead, is closer to that of Sciacea 
(and is therefore in the « spiritualism » movement). He insists on : jective 
value of reason though with particular attention to the foundation of (he meta- 
physics of the individual: this is the presence of the being to which 
lakes possession of and penetrates itself in the performance o proper 
function (actus essendi) The being which does not speak or think, that is, 
which can neither become conscious nor possess itself, has no c^ ce (see 
€ Metafisica della persona » - Metaphysics of the Individual - Pa 1949), 
The individual would: reveal an intrinsically objective structure such as to 
postulate transcendency, along the lines of Sciacca’s objective principle of 
rationality. 

Armando Carlini takes a critical position which insists on p matical 
and existentialist metaphysics as opposed to dogmatic and ontolo meta- 
physics: he is against the «Lucifer» claim of metaphysics to p elf in 
the place of God «to know the quia and the cur, the quor. nd the 
propter quid of everything» and also, therefore, he is opposed : meta: 
physics of Actualism. As he has summed it up « metaphysics exists {1 philos- 
ophy, not philosophy for metaphysics »: metaphysics therefore is myth 
of philosophy » which keeps enquiry alive. So the problematization of p'iosophy 
continues in the circles of Catholic thought, and also Cornelio / «bro has 


‘approached Heidegger’s thematics, though with a transcendental in tation. 


Renato Lazzarini on the other hand is working on the ela tion of 
the thematics of Christian spiritualism. Setting out from a positic lose to 
Blondel’s (see «Saggio di una filosofia della salvezza » - Essay of a Philosophy 
of Salvation, Rome, 1926) and studying the problem of evil from the historical- 
critical point of view («Il Male nel pensiero moderno» - Evil in Modern 
| Thought, Naples, 1936) he has emphasized the distinction betwee tion and 
intention, to the point of making intention the chief element in the human 
personality and the dominant law of the spirit even in knowledge and meta- 


Physical enquiry (see « L'intenzione - Idee sul componimento della personalità 
ed il concetto critico di perdizione ». Intention - Ideas on the composition 
SERE d the spa concept of perdition - Rome, 1940 and « | dnte 

ita e l'istanza metafisica» - Intentionali! sical Need + 

Rome 1954), ionality and the Metaphysica 

. Other philosophers who must be named and who would deserve examin- 
ation in a less summary treatment of the subject are Carlo Mazzantini, Vin- 
cenzo La Via, and the young men who gather around him, such as Ghersi 
and Bartolone, Santino Caramella, Luigi Pareyson, Umberto Padovani and 
the theological existentialist Enrico Castelli. Carmelo Ottaviano is within the 
main trend of Catholic realism, but with a particular slant in his anti 
idealistic polemics, and lastly there is Gustavo Bontadini, who stands at the 
cross roads of the. neo-scholastic and the idealistic traditions. 

The third main trend of Italian philosophy is made up of the following 
currents of thought; Neo-Marxism, Existentialism, Pragmatism and Neo- 
Positivism. 

, What these movements have in common are some general tendencies: A 
growing distrust of metaphysical constructions, the search for a more humanly 
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concrete function of philosophy, and a closer connection of philosophical 


eng with the progress of modern science. 
The chief exponents of Neo-Marxism in Italy are Galvano Della Volpe, 
Luporini and above all Antonio Banfi. Della Volpe's philosophic work is 


ally toward the development and ordering of Engel's defence 


directed 
method. By Marxism he means «a moral Galileism and a 


of the 


hist | spiritualism, which is the starting point of his attempt to construct 
a logical theory which will reconcile the dialectic principle of opposites (or 
humenity) with that of non-contradictions (or multiplicity and determination). 


intonio Banfi is working along different lines: he interprets Marxism 


as methodology, in the light of the principles of his critical rationalism, seek- 
ing io maintain reason outside of every fixed metaphysical interpretation 


tantly open to the infinite additions springing from experience and 
from life >. 

Banfi holds firmly to the criterion of rational unity to be renewed through 
the multiplicity of planes of knowing; the Marxist mediation of the themes 
of critical rationalism allows Banfi to decide clearly whether this unity is freely 

i a duty, or whether it is an organic unity whose development is 
ced by the very nature of the tational world, And, in fact, the basis 
f rational horizon is traced back to concrete history, that is to say to 
society and to life; this means that the rational horizon has no autonomous 


ji ation, and finds its justification only in faith and in the will of man, 
w! on the other hand the will of man seems to be justified only by the 
assumption of the criterion of an objectively unified historical pattern. 


For Luporini instead the task of philosophy today is to follow up the 
anti-dogmatic and anti-theological trend of modern thought, and dialectic 
materialism in his opinion is the most effective instrument for such criticism. 

An important movement in this third trend of philosophy is Existen- 
tialism. Tts undoubted merit is that of turning the attention of Italian philosophy 
to the problems with which German and French philosophy were occupied. 
Italian Existentialism however is clearly distinct from both these trends, It 
is known as «positive» existentialism on account of the position taken by 
Nicola Abbagnano, the head of the Italian school. The theories of Abbagnano 
are expressed in «La struttura della esistenza » (The structure of existence) - 

(Positive Existen- 


tialism). He is still continuing his battle against the category of necessity on 


impossible ». 3 A 
Man is not being but the problem of being, from which follows the 


total and irreducible problematicity of man. Every-day life (or science Or 
philosophy, for that matter) puts forward this one problem, and the solutions 
of it are really the restatement and the recognition of the problem itself. What 
man must do, or feel or think is reduced to the question of what he must be, 
or is: and what he must be or is, is not a possession of man, a stable reality 
and a fact, but something indeterminate and uncertain: that is, it always remains 
a problem. The only solution is to substitute the category of possibility for 
that of necessity. t S 
Enzo Paci is also working along existentialist lines, though with a differ- 
ence. He holds that Italian speculation is moving along a blind alley by carrying 
to extremes the metaphysical and the anti-metaphysical position, transcendency 
and immanence, theory and praxis, and he proposes on the one hand an 
analysis of language and on the other accepts the solution of Abbagnano. 
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There is another movement, that of Mario Dal Pra, wt erprets 
philosophic enquiry in a non-metaphysical sense; the Trans alism of 
Praxis, which is presented as a theory which is non-theorezical lemizing 
against every form of actualism. The Neo-Positivist movement growing 
increasingly popular, and includes also the trends of language anilvsis and 
operationism. The founder of this movement was Ludovico Geyr: nat, with 
Giulio Preti, both of Pavia University. 

Works which deserve mention are Geymonat's « La nuova filosofia della 
natura in Germania» (The New Philosophy of Nature in German Turin, 
1934, and «I saggi di filosofia neo-razionalistica » (Essays of neo-retonalistie 
philosophy) - Turin, 1952 and Preti's « Idealismo e positivismo » ealism and 
Positivism) and lastly Francesco Barone’s « I] neo-positivismo logico - (Logical 
Neo-Positivism) - Turin 1954. 

The Italian Centre of Methodology and Language Analysis, vnder the 
guidance of Silvio Ceccato and of Ferruccio Rossi Landi, has start:1 work- 
ing to encourage a greater accuracy in the use of linguistic termino!opy, with 
the publication of various essays in « Methodus », the periodic: since 
1949 has been published by the Institute. The name of Paolo Fili Carcano 
should also be mentioned. 

Another direction in which non-traditional modern philosoph: turned 
is that inspired by Pragmatism, ranging from the «humanistic p: tism » 
of Remo Cantoni to the systems of Franco Lombardi, Giorgio Fac Oggioni 
and Morpurgo Tagliabue. 

Italian philosophic activity in the last fifteen years has been increased by 
the support of the Institute of Philosophie Studies. This Institute is estab- 
lished in Rome University, and with Enrico Castelli as its head has published 
a national edition of the classics of Italian thought, including the complete 
works of Pico della Mirandola, the unpublished works of Campanella, the 
writings of Coluccio Salutati and of Aconcio, the national edition of :»c works 


of Rosmini and of Gioberti, besides the « Bibliografia filosofica 
XX secolo» (Italian Philosophical Bibliography of the XX ce 
the « Archivio di Filosofia » (Archives of Philosophy) which is the + 
of the Institute, where numerous essays by the most representative italian and 
foreign ‘thinkers have been published. The Italian Institute of Philosophic 
Studies is working in co-operation with the Centre of Humanistic Philosophie 
Studies of Munich, the Petrarca Institut of Cologne, and the Pico della Mi- 
randola Foundation at the Sorbonne in Paris. The Institute is also respon- 
sible for the translation of some of the classics of Italian philosophy into foreign 
EY (Vico, Campanella, Bruno, Machiavelli, Leonardo and Marsilio Fi- 
cino). 

„In 1946 the Institute organized an International Congress of Philoso- 
phy in the Senate buildings in Rome. This Congress marked the renewal of 
international relations in the field of philosophy and the publication of the 
Congress report, in two volumes, has produced a document of the Convention 
which has philosophic and political importance. 

The recently reopened Italian Philosophical Society has also done good 
work (among other things it was responsible for the XVI Congress in 1953). 
Other philosophical societies are the International Centre of Humanistic Studies 
which in 1952 organized international congresses in Rome and Florence, and '' 
in 1954 in Venice, and the Centre of Christian Philosophic Studies of Gallarate, 
which holds a yearly convention there. 


E T 


The Arts 


Painting 

The vitality of figurative arts in Italy today can be seen from the 
great number of currents and trends. The polemics between the various 
groups continue openly with undiminished intensity, nourished both by 


the intrinsic urges of artistic development and by the political demands 
:e contemporary world. Two fundamental attitudes — which 


made by í 

undergo endless variations — can be distinguished in the work of the 
artist. Some are led by the myth of the people, by the idea of art 
produc: v man in the service of society, and these aim at an expres- 
sion w appeals to the emotions and reflects present day moods; 
others sve led by the myth of the freedom of art and by the idea of 
purity o: form to work in a space which is different from natural and 


visible dimensions, mathematical and abstract, physical but not real. 
So we lave the two opposing ideas: that of representational painting 
based on a return to the conception of the imitation of nature, produced 
by an artist who is content to think of himself as a simple craftsman 
working with themes which reflect the life around him and common 
interests: and on the other side we have the idea of painting completely 
detached from everyday life with its roots in aestheticism and at the 

on of reality, produced by an artist 


same time in a mystic concepti 
who, just as he feels that he is becoming, as he desires, the creator of 
pure fantastic worlds, descends to the level of the designer of panels 


and decorative objects and in this way finds, without having intended 


it, his reason for existence among men. 


artists, for the most part young men, 
the road to intellectual avantgard- 
based on Impressionism, had turned to 
jonism in France and Germany, be- 


o istics WI marked the new generation was their 
ne of the Cn i and other major artists as 


refusal to accept Sironi, Tosi, Carra 

masters in the field of painting, ile in the of the arts and SR 
in general they proclaimed that all romanticism and subjectivity were outdated, 
in the name of a new realism on the same lines as the New Doricism of the 
French « Esprit Nouveau » group. 


EST 


Not even the Metaphysical Painting between 1910 and 19° interested 


the young artists who refused all forms of expression which tt uspected 
of indulging in a spirit of evasion. Nothing of all that had ^ .. done in 
_ Italy in the last twenty or thirty years (except the already dist»t Futurist 
Movement) seemed valid, or at any rate seemed to have anything to ch them. 

These reactions did not come about without preparation. As car's as 1931, 
in Rome, Scipione and Mafai had set their impressionism of memco:y against 
the Novecento formula of « magic realism » and against the generic naturalism 
of other trends, so that ‘their work was tinged with expression. motifs, 
twilight and shadowy, basically romantic. Instead of the more tant and 
imaginative realism of Carlo Carrà, their realism was contempora: ometimes 
even observable in their portrayal of customs, and always seen ~'l 
taste which was sad and sensual, evocative and symbolical. In kome, too 
Fausto Pirandello humanized the representationalism of the tons! painters, 
achieving a sad and bitter physical reality. The tonal painters instc.', starting 
from Morandi, tackled the problem of colour as a quality of light, =d there- 
fore in relation tg space. 

In the thirties the new painters made a thorough search fo sources 
of modernity. They felt uneasy, in a blind alley, unable to link ith past 
tradition. The masters of these years were Van Gogh and Cézanne former 
of the origins of Symbolism and Expressionism, the latter ©! Natural 
Idealism, revealing the sources of modern plasticism which fous ‘is purest 
expression in Cubism, in the art of Braque and Picasso. Meanwhile. there was 
much talk of realism because of the felt need to go beyond a mere onal teche 
nique which was held to be precious and decadent, Montanarini took ' ourbet as 
his model, but nevertheless dissolved the solidity of his master in a | -hı which | 
was reminiscent of Rembrandt, and Tamburi, carried away by the !ansuage of 
Cézanne, broke up and splintered the form. The more restless rong, the 


Roman artists grouped around the « Galleria La Cometa »: Mafai wi! 
flowers, Cagli with the endless variety of his experiments, Afro, the : 
tive Venetian painter, Guttuso, crude and violent who turned to 
on Sicilian carts for folk-art inspiration, and whose painting was i 3 
Expressionism. This reaction was distinguished by the use of colour, which, 
although the basis was still naturalistic, became overloaded and therefore artifi- 
cial. The form meanwhile was losing its strength. Many artists were Romantics 
or assumed romantic attitudes. They were burning with the desire to be « Euro- 
pean >. 1 
. In Milan Renato Birolli and Bruno Cassinari modelled their work on the 
Picasso formula. Cassinari has a lively sense of colour and paints with a full, 
diffused light and vibrating enamel tints. Birolli who is engaged in humanizing 
Picasso, is at his best when he does not introduce realistic and expressionistic 
elements into his work. The young Roman artist, Enzo Petrillo, began às à 
Cubist, and later abolished all outlines by blending the colours. Petrillo is an 
artist of dramatic temperament which he subjects to deep analysis. The young 
Sergio Romiti of Bologna shows traces of the same influences: a cultured and 
observant artist, who projects representation into expanses of colour with a 
refined sense of tone. His taste for pure form leads him towards abstraction. 
The «pure» abstract painters, the followers of Kandinsky, the admirers 
of Mondrian and of Magnelli are numerous, as are also the « virtuoso» 
abstract painters with their love of technique and special problems, supported 
by a spirit of geometry and formalist knowledge. Savelli followed a Kand- 
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insky of his own creation, melodramatic and impulsive, Capogrossi gave ear 


to the > of the unconscious, producing panels covered with pure and ele- 
ment ‘oration. Pirandello, also, in his own way, tried the roads of sur- 
realis abstraction, while Vedova in Venice, dedicating himself to an 


abstra ituristic dynamism, has tried out the effects of pure black and white. 
‘he work of the so-called non-representational painters, the visible 

ced to a scheme and broken into fragments, cut up in the cubist 
fashion plified and reduced to the state of pure emotion or of plane geo- 
metry | the value of apparitions flashing across the the memory, when it is not. 
merely ihe pretext for decorative experiments. Among these Corpora insist- 
evokes the image of Mediterranean ports, and his work more and more 

itself not as intellectualized but as inspired by sincere emotion. Paulucci 
this stream, but with a naive, manneristic grace. There is something 
visionary too about the images of Giarrizzo; the well balanced space relations 


reality, 


are coloured with an exquisite sense of tone, and the volumes are composed 
according to the structural relations springing from each object. Spinosa, whose 
harmonious use of colour is in the Neapolitan manner, discomposes the concrete 
data of reality into abstract form; Corrado Russo who is on the borderline of 


with natural appearances, tempers the thickness of the colour 


1 1 surf 
Vollowing his own path, Montanarini has turned to the Matisse ara- 
besque and at the same time cut up the form with colour in the cubist fashion; 
he has preserved however a certain Tuscan dryness and has returned to the 
accenis of a far distant Florentine Byzantinism. Cantatore has approached 


Matisse for the outlines of his figures and for the strident colours, recalling 
the energy of Picasso by his monumental work: his painting 1S neat and 
Saetti constructs vigorously, cuts his contours generously and 
a thick and heavy range of colours: in this way he composes With 


listic elements blended with cultural elements to achieve an ancient 


nobility, Gentilini paints historical buildings and people in the open sin in a 
space like a whitewashed wall, cutting his outlines, working with the chiaro- 


scuro of prehistoric painting in a spirit of conscious naiveté, Pippo Rizzo 


1 : Hs ith 
narrates the adventures of knights, returning to the motifs of Sicilian carts witi 
pliability and a light ironic grace. The painting of the Abruzzi artist, Pera, is 
immediate in effect, with the stamp of gentleness. F d 

Many of the more sensitive Italian artists are looking for a visible En 
communicative reality which cam be obtained without sacrificing Poe. m 
their road is difficult because culture for them means cubism and abstrac in 

Other painters derive from Guttuso — such as Zigaina, Pizzinato an 


; j form a realism 
Bergonzoni who have recently dedicated themselves to a new sm, 
which is called by some Social Realism on account of its often auie Ses 
tivity. They wish to interpret life in terms of SUR ca. ae zuan ne i 
risk of coldness because their work is not warmed by à reath of love. Esp: 


cially in the work of the masters, however, 1 


nvention, even when the work is 


Other artists are working in Narrative R H l à 
within which each is trying to find his own form. They are un sato with 
an immediate effect but wish t0 represent a reality over which they have pon. 
dered, they want their pictures to be a vision of contemporary history as pel by 
the critical conscience, and deeply studied. Brindisi’s « narration » is seats 
for the visual nuclei which are typical and characteristic of contemporary lite, 
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in which spiritual factors are closely connected with material presences. The 


result is often vivid and effective. An instinctive balance governs the work of 
Tomea which is warmed by a love the more real and lasting in that it is unosten- 
tatious: white landscapes spread under an even sky, slow processions of 
rough, watchful men, the work of bending peasants, upright flowers, gentle 
and simple. 

This is a limpid world, reflecting moral vigour and a sure sense of poetry, 
Marcello Mazzoli catches his characters in an immobility vibrant wiih psy- 
chological life: his respect for the human figure is almost Renaissance; and 
Franco Di Vito presents old villages in a pleasant fashion, or else paints long 
schematic lines of hard men, who are knowingly resigned and nevertheless 
teady. The solitude of man, whose lot is suffering, is the theme on which other 
Christian realists have felt deeply: the young Milan artists, Ceretti, Gu-rreschi 
and Romagnoni. Young artists are working seriously all over Italy, and two 
groups are outstanding, those in Turin (Ruggeri, Saroni and Soffianiino) and 


those in Spoleto (De Gregorio and Rambaldi). 


This outline, which is necessarily incomplete, shows at least how 
Italian artists today are participating fervently in the contemporary 
turmoil of the spiritual world. 


Sculpture 


A subtle aesthetic education is required to understand the uncer- 
tainties, attempts and illusions of modern sculptors from Brancusi to 
Calder, the dramatic obsessions and the platonic perfections from 

- Barlach to Arp, and the pictorial sensuality and the extraordinary fan- 
tastic adventures, ranging from Matisse to Picasso; so great is the 
variety of ways of being since that far-away moment when Euro- 
pean artistic culture was enriched by the hallucinating knowledge of 
extra-European art, formerly unknown and considered barbaric or 
minor, 

Many European and Italian sculptors remained faithful to clas- 
sical figures and proportions, to the recollections of museums and 
galleries, to intellectual archaeological re-elaborations; but it is no 
negative fidelity, without an anchor in time and outside of all moral 
responsibility, which determines every authentic artistic experience. 

Some remarkable experiments, because they range from sculpture 
« drawn » in space by a wire (Picasso) to sculpture which achieves 
a new dimension and re-creates itself in space, through movement, like 
leaves on a branch moved by wind (Calder), are held by many critics 
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to be outside art simply because they do not represent the human figure 
in he more conventional realistic or allegorical themes. 

Instead the poetic charge is much stronger, but goes back to 
more ancient myths, and to a deeper feeling of the tortured con- 
ditions of man, 

Adverse critics have spoken of pathological forms and of paranoia, 
while objects, plastic constructions, dynamic scrolls, aerial inventions 
of wires twisting in the air, complex monumental forms in stone and 
marble show how rich is the metamorphosis of sculpture in the discov- 
e: of new dimensions, rhythms, outlines and structures which reveal 
the man of today in his true historical background. 

This urge for discovery is revealed by the forms created in a 
p:«cise relation to the times, which have seen the ambitious model of 
mon decay before the infinite possibilities offered to the fantasy by a 

cosmic consciousness » which has become nature. 

Beauty can therefore be found elsewhere, outside of the canons 
oî perfection in the representation of the human body. 

The artist is required to speak and communicate, to abolish 
the « decadent position » of the isolated man, shut up in his own 
romantic narcissism. 

There is another kind of solitude, the silence of the soul, or 
contemplation, and this solitude of the greatest artists of our time can- 
not be mistaken, 

It is not the mistake of exasperated individualism; but the certi- 
tude of a man who is working in the knowledge that he is contributing 
to the creation of an artistic civilization. 


In the phase of civilization which is represented by the contemporary 
creative activity of sculptors such as Arp, Calder, Picasso, Peysner, Laurens, 
and Moore, and by the Italian sculptors Manzit, Marini, | and Viani, it is 
impossible to speak of exclusive trends: all are participating 1n the phase; 
but obviously it is only through the qualitative measuring of each single 
contribution that a definition of individual artistic values can be made, 
There are also artists in Italy, like Pericle Fazzini, who find new and im- 
pressive human forms, while Gerardi and Greco are joyously creating along 
traditional lines, with outstanding Italian characteristics. Monteleone models 
monumental bodies in generous rhythms, animated by an eruptive force. 
Roccamonte — an able portrait sculptor — creates true and spontaneous 
images, serenely balanced: he bases his work on past masterpieces, as does 
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Amoroso who expresses himself in a simple, rapid and penetrate style: 


Broggini sculpts elegant female nudes with a fresh sensitivity, and Macri 
models. small slim bronzes of precious elegance. 

Other sculptors, such as Consagra, Franchina and Lardera arc ing to 
go beyond the decorative factor in search of the metaphysical ideal of pure form, 
Architecture 

The post-war period in Italy in the field of architecture has pro- 
duced some elements of liveliness with an impulse towards the future, 

The changes of architectonic Psychology have mature slowly, 
until its technique and intentions coincide with the civil responsibility 


and spiritual liberty which historical changes have established as the 
basic criterion of civilization, 

While a bitter struggle was raging in the world between he sup- 
porters of the old and the partisans of the new architecture. in ihe pe- 
tiod between the two world wars, in Italy two trends were observable: 


that of modern monumentalism, and that of so-called prov ncialism 
which, while Preserving elements of tradition and national ^ \k-lore, 
flourished because of a sincere desire to make architecture more human, 
to bring it into closer relation with its Surroundings, reactine against 
the conception of the house as a « machine à abiter ». Furthermore, 
industrialism and urbanism reached Italy almost ten years later than 


other countries in the west. 


Futurism and the steps toward it by Basile, D'Aronco, Group 7 and 
M.LA.R. although sometimes good, were never well received for a variety 
of reasons, which even more than political, were a question of custom and 
outlook. Nevertheless, during those Years, Terragni, and Persico planned, 
built and wrote with great dignity and decorum. Pagano, with consider- 


able foresight and- perception, pointed out the crisis towards which Italian 
architecture was heading. 


buildings and dwelling houses had been built in Florence, Sabaudia, Rome, 


faced with heaps of rubble Covering most of the national territory it was 
impossible, especially at first, to think much about style and aesthetic trends. 
It was necessary to construct indeterminate buildings, concerned only to pro~ 
vide roofs immediately. for the greatest number of people possible, 

Building has however, in the course of the last ten years, undergone a 
transformation which every day appears deeper and more profound. 


2006-5 


Slowly but surely, once the emergency building phase had passed, the 
principle of consideration of man, and his happiness in the house, began 
to assert itself as a ‘basis for new building. Architecture today is under- 
a process of, rehumanization along the lines of an improved artistic 
culture, under the influence of social pressures and technical changes. 

All over Italy, buildings are springing up which are sober, functional and 
elegant, without clashing with the architectonic harmony of traditional buildings: 
the fruit of an inner struggle, the consciousness of past experience and of the 
necessity of becoming human. 

The new buildings have completely changed the appearance of many 
towns. After abolishing decoration on the facades, where often spaces dominate 
over solids, the outer surfaces are moved to catch the rays of the sun. Particu- 
ked is the development of terraces, hanging gardens and gardens. The 
inicvors, even of the simplest houses, obey the laws of hygiene and rational 
corsiruction: the use of bathrooms, light interiors and double services (a 
send, smaller bathroom and lavatory) has become more general. Glass and 
m ble metal fittings play a vital part in modern architecture and life. 

The first sky-scrapers have already grown up in several cities (notably 
in Milan, Genoa and Turin), while others are planned in answer to problems 
of space and practicability. 

In the larger towns new residential areas are growing on the outskirts, 
toccther with independent quarters which are very well organized, equipped 
wh rapid communications and irreproachable services. The construction of 
the E.U.R. quarter in Rome has made great progress in the last few years. 
This quarter can already boast of a superb architectonic complex which 
answers the most modern requirements of aesthetics and practicability. 

This new quarter, which has developed along the magnificent autostrada 
which links Rome to the sea, is on the immediate outskirts of the city and 
has the good fortune to extend in one of the most picturesque, pleasant and 
healthy zones, And as the new buildings, which are springing up more and 
more rapidly must follow the rules established by an organically conceived 
town plan, it is certain that what for many years has been one of the most 
beautiful corners of Rome will not only preserve its natural beauty and char- 
icteristics but, adorned with slim and elegant modern buildings, will be able 
to boast of being one of the best residential quarters. - : È 

Town planning, which is concerned with investigating the physiognomy 
of modern cities in relation to their development, in order to create a rational 
building system, has become an exact science. Piacentini, Archieri, Del Debbio, 
Marconi, Muzio, Libera, De Renzi and Busiri Vici are some of the many who 
have shown and will show the world that also in this art form Italy can boast 
a place in the first rank. 


Musie 
In the post-war years the State has financially assisted the devel- 
opment and improvement of theatres and Italian musical organizations: 
more than 3,000 million lire have been spent per year, and the results, 
from the artistic point of view, have been a complete success. 
Famous opera theatres have been restored to their ancient 
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splendour, such as the Scala in Milan, the San Carlo of Ni; s (both 
badly damaged by the war) and the Rome Opera The. which. 


besides the normal indoor winter opera season runs a succ: -iul out- 
door series of summer performances in the open air at the Bats of Ca- 
racalla. Florence has augmented the traditional « Musi. May » 
festival, while Venice with the International Festival and Pe. ia wità 
the Umbrian Festival of Sacred Music, have tried to keen live the 
present interest in works with a historical, cultural or curio value, 
which often seemed destined to be appreciated by only a -stricted 
circle of connoisseurs. And lastly Bergamo, at the Donize: Theatre 
for New Works, offers young Italian composers a great chan. of pub- 
licity and success. 

Summer opera seasons are held (apart from the Are it Ve- 
rona) at the Milan Castello Sforzesco and at the Naples Mc« ranean 
Theatre, while many other regions also are running similar sc. ons, 

In the summer of 1954, a great new open-air theatre w/o. opened 
in Venice, on the island of San Giorgio. The natural bach. ound of 

_ the lagoon is a vast panorama, and the results achieved ar are 
encouraging: the burden undertaken by the State is of great «iue and 
will serve to encourage similar initiative in every sector oi Italian 
culture. i 

Recent statistics show that both opera performances and concerts have 
benefited from this encouragement. In 1954, in comparison with ihe 1951 
figures, a percentage increase in the takings for operas and concerts (reckoning 


all tickets sold for theatre performances) was registered: from 20.8% to 


251% in the case of operas, and from 5.5% to 7.2% in the case of concerts. 
Opera, in 1954 had 2,416,237 spectators while the box office takings reached 


the respectable sum of 2,353,000,000 lire. Concerts in 1954, as compared with 
1953, showed an increase in the percentage takings from 5.4% to 7.2%. These 
figures are satisfactory and hold the promise that in the future the State will 
be SOR for its sacrifices and the generous Government policy will be re- 
warded. 

In Italy at present there are twelve autonomous organizations receiving 
State subsidies: ten of these are the big opera theatres, and the other two 
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phonic music in Italy is for the most part provided by the orchestras of the Scala 
in Milan, the Radio orchestras of Turin, Milan and Rome, besides the orchestra 
: the Florentine May Music Festival, the orchestra of the Fenice theatre in 
:nice, the Scarlatti Association and the San Carlo theatre orchestra in Naples, 
- orchestra of the Massimo theatre in Palermo, of the Carlo Felice theatre 
n Genoa, and of the Verdi theatre in Trieste. The State moreover generously 
assists a large number of occasional operas and concerts as soon as these are 
recognised as achieving the required standard of artistic dignity and value. In 
1955 alone more than 250 institutions and organizations obtained State subsidies, 
The task of reorganizing musical activity in Italy, which has been under- 
n with such eagerness — will be assisted by a Bill which is at present in 
reparation, and is destined to secure the wise administration of the financial 
provisions allotted annually by the State to the subsidized organizations. 

To complete the provisions made, and taking into account the high level 
of Italy's musical productions today, it now seems essential to spread these 
in the international field. The problem lies in finding a way into the world 
market. The Italian cinema industry has benefited so much from admission 
to this market that it is impossible not to wish to extend these advantages to 
:r sectors of Italian art. Contemporary Italian music — the fact is worth 
ating — is alive and deserves to be widely known and loved. The wealth 
cf Italian operas have something for all tastes and countries. A few examples 
from recent works are sufficient: what can stand against Pizzetti’s « Debora e 
inele » or Zandonai's « Francesca da Rimini », or Alfano’s « Sakuntala » or Roc- 
Dibuk »? Only the works of the past magnificent repertoire of Italian 
operas, which means that the tradition is continuing. And this is a cause for hope 
ind joy for musicians and music lovers all over the world. Among the works 
which have met with most success in the post-war period, whether operas, 
symphonies or chamber music, the following are especially remembered for 
their strength and vitality: the three act opera « Vanna Lupa» by Ildebrando 
tti which was performed in 1948 at the Communal theatre in Florence; 
and the musical tragedy « Ifigenia » with which Pizzetti won the « Italy» prize 
awarded by the Italian radio, In the Rome Opera House and in the San Carlo 
in Naples « Il dottor Antonio» by Franco Alfano was particularly successful, 
an opera built along traditional operatic lines; while equal interest was aroused 
in 1949 at the Rome Opera House and at the Scala in Milan by the first 
performance of « L'Uragano » (The Hurricane) by Ludovico Rocca, a three 
act opera with a libretto by Eligio Possenti based on a tragedy by Ostrovsky. 
Meanwhile a young musician, born in 1921, was coming to the fore with a 
marked theatrical talent — Vieri Tosatti who works in the comic and grotesque 
vein with considerable success, owing to the freshness of his ideas, and whose 
two short operas, rich in irresistible humorous touches, have won the applause 
of both audiences and critics: «Il sistema della dolcezza » and «Una partita 
a pugni ». Also the Florentine musician, Bruno Rigacci, has won a position 
for himself with the one-act opera « Antigone» which won the « Nicola 
d'Atri » prize, awarded not by a jury but by a referendum among the audience. 
The sculptor, Pietro Canonica, has also won renown in the musical field, where 
he is known for his two operas, «La sposa di Corinto » and « Medea ». 

Very interesting attempts have also been made in the more limited field 
of experimental theatre, by Luigi Dallapiccola who is Italy's number one 
dodecaphonic musician, with his one-act opera «Il Prigioniero » by Goffredo 
Petrassi with the grotesque «Il Cordovano » and by Mario Peragallo with his 
surrealist opera « La Collina». The two latter were performed by the Scala 
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in Milan. The rich and lively output of Italian symphony music by young 
musicians has been enriched by five symphonies of Mario Zafred, a composer 
of Istrian origin who expresses himself in an extremely clear music nguage, 
tonal, and sensitive to the allurements of the melody. Considerable interest was 
also aroused by the symphonic choral works «Il Processo di Cristo » by Ennio 
Porrino and « Sinfonia Sacra » by Antonio Verretti. The « Cant di prigionia » 
by Luigi Dallapiccola deserves separate mention as a work which, in spite of 
its strict dodecaphonic form, has attracted a wide international audience 


Scientifie and Technical Activity 


The entrance Hall of the Dome of Science at the 1951 Festival 
of Britain in London was dominated by a statue of Galileo. This 
statue was a significant symbol, for it was Galileo’s genius whic, for the 
first time in the history of the world, pointed out the right road for 
research into scientific truth. 

He introduced the experimental method into research, 
out from facts known through experience and to proceed by instru- 
mental measurements, repeating experimental checks at every step, 
extending them to both the partial and the final results. A fact is 
scientific when it is proved, that is to say when it is true. 

In the year when Galileo died, in 1642, Newton was born 
by using the experimental method, erected the monumental structure 
of classic physics on the foundation laid by his Italian forerunner. 


>. to set 


who, 


This new scientific thought sprang from an ancient tradition in Italy. 
From the XI century onward there had been a famous university in Bologna, 
the oldest in Europe, followed by the University of Paris where St. Thomas 
Aquinas taught, and by Oxford and Cambridge. Bologna «the learned » as it 
was called in the rest of Europe, had a worthy heir in Padua, where Galileo 
himself taught, while universities were springing up in various Italian towns 
which were to become famous throughout Europe, and which were attended 
by scholars and students from France, Germany, and England. 

_ The tradition of a universal culture, knowing no frontiers and bound- 
aries, is still alive in Italy today. Thousands of students gather from all over 
the world to the University for Foreigners in Perugia, finding there the 
brotherly welcome Which springs from the common love for the classics, for 
the arts and sciences. This year at Perugia there were 800 students coming 
from 41 different countries. 

The old Academy of the « Lincei », which was founded in the Seventeenth 
Century by the Roman Prince, Federico Cesi, has always counted the most 
authoritative scholars in the scientific and cultural fields in the world among 
its members. 

Mathematics, physics, biology and medicine have been studied in Italy 
by famous scholars who are recognized as having made important contributions 
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evolution of scientific thought and to the great conquests of modern 
ition. In this brief review it is sufficient to mention the basic discoveries 
: Alessandro Volia and Guglielmo Marconi who have given the world electric 
power and radio. 


Enrico Fermi and Nuclear Physics 


The world today seems to have reached the apotheosis of scientific 
civilization, In little more than a century humanity has passed from 
the electric to the atomic age. It is interesting to see what contribution 
Italy has made to these changes. 

On January 26, 1939, at the fifth conference of theoretical physics, 
Enrico Fermi, a Nobel Prizewinner, announced to Washington that, 
on the basis of a definite plan, for many months « uranium had been 
bombarded with slow neutrons ». In all probability not more than 
halt a dozen experts in the whole world knew the real significance of 
these words: the threshold of the atomic age had been reached. 


In Rome, at the Senior Health Institute — which included physics, : 
mistry and biology laboratories — there is an installation producing arti- 
ficial radioactive substances in fairly large quantities. This installation was 
constructed before the second world war, according to the designs of Enrico 
Fermi and his collaborators. It consists of an accelerator tube of electrically 
charged particles (ions), from which radioactive substances can be obtained, 
which furnish the material for research in the fields of physics, chemistry and. 
lly in the case of malignant 


biology, as well as therapeutic application, especia! 


tumours, S 
The studies which were launched by Enrico Fermi have had fresh impulse 


since the war; insurmountable financial difficulties have however delayed the 
important practical applications which were projected and which have already 
ld a large-scale 
has been approved, so that Italian and 


which we live, examining the nature of the intense forces whi 
so compactly the particles (neutrons and protons) wh t r 
of the atom, or nucleus. This research, about which there is no secrecy, is 
intended for useful and beneficient results, and for an ever wider application 
of nuclear energy to the industry of today and of the future. 


'The Synchrotron and the Atomic Pile 


The Italian machine for the bombardment of atoms is to be the 
synchrotron type, using electrons with a minimum power of 1,000 mil- 
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lion electronic volts as projectiles. In this way, physicists in ihe near 
future will have the most powerful electronic machine in ti orld at 
their disposal. 


The construction of this plant, which is to be carried ou: irely by 
Italian industries, entails an imposing number of separate unde: . The 
total weight of iron and copper for the electric cables for the current. nc cessary 
to activate the plant runs to approximately 100 tons. 

A large pump installation, greater than any yet construc!c | other 
technical fields, will be required to obtain the vacuum which is pensable 
to its functioning. All the forces of modern technical electroni. ve been 
mustered to provide the endless apparatus required for checkin trument 
readings and control. 

4 The construction of an atomic pile by means of a State subs ras also 
been approved, It has become indispensable to provide for the rowing 
demand for electricity in Italy, as the hydraulic power is not suffic to meet 
the needs of the future, because the basins which have not yet utilized 


are becoming rarer and practicable only at great expense. 


Until a few years ago the solution of atomic energy seem vcticable 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining the precious uranium. M: ussions 
were held to consider the problem of obtaining sufficient uranium vad and 
transporting it to Italy safely and at reasonable cost, in view of | ct that 
it is found in very small Quantities und very much scattered in t ninerals 
of the earth, 

_ It was then found that the problem of locating uranium was not so ex- 
pensive and costly as had at first been imagined. Uranium exist n Italy, 
The first indication of it came as early as 1912, when zeunerite (arsenate of 
uranium and copper) was found in a granite on the island of Mon'e Cristo. 
The presence of huge quantities of uranium phosphate was later located in the 
crystalline rocks of Lurisia in north Ttaly, near the towns of Mondovi and 
Cuneo. Scientific investigation is continuing actively in the zone, which is 


known to be one of the most radio-active in the world. 


. The first reactor will be constructed at Milan. The experiment in the 
capital of Lombardy, the centre of the great industries, will serve for the 


of other sources of power. It is clear that in Italy, as in other countries, the 


the cost of nuclear energy will be able to compete in the near future with the 
cost of electricity. , 


\t the Geneva Conference in 1955 for the first time the nations 


of world compared the stage reached in the harnessing of nuclear 
enerey for peaceful ends. The following year, 1956, was the year 
of scat industrial achievements in the atomic field, laying the basis 
for international collaboration in order to speed up, in the interests 
of humanity, the peaceful application of this new source of power: 
the United States, the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain are in the forefront 


in "covery, utilization and applications in this new sector, which is 
already. supported by special regulations and detailed legislation. 

in Italy, the undertaking of activity for the utilization of atomic 
en..zy requires, in the first place, discipline in the legislative field: 
a vill is awaiting examination by the Senate covering the: subject of 
pro pecting for and development of mineral deposits of nuclear fuel, 
an their industrial production and utilization. 

The undertakings which are already under way are the follow- 
i the initiative of the Edison Group which seems to be the most 
advanced, and is therefore likely to be working soon; that of the 
Società Elettronucleare which was set up in 1956 by the major Italian 
commercial electricity societies for the construction and running of 
nic power stations; the Sorin initiative, a company financed by, 
ng others, Fiat and Montecatini; the Irieni with the aim of building 
a thermo-nuclear power station in the South of Italy and of mining . 
radio-acitve minerals. The Italian nuclear industry has for some time. 
been considering the possibility of building nuclear plants for more 
than 100,000 Kws. In some cases the preliminary arrangements are 
already at an advanced stage, and it will soon be possible to pass on 


to actual construcion. 

This preparation in the technical field is supported by parallel 
activity in the scientific field, assisted by new research equipment 
such as the reactor OP 5 for 5,000 Kws. commissioned from the 
United States by the Ispra (Varese) nuclear centre. The programme 
of the National Committee for Nuclear Research, reorganized in 
September 1956, includes, besides specialization courses to be given 
in a number of Italian cities, the construction of laboratories at Ispra 
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(Varese), the construction of a synchrotron of 1,000 millio: clectron 
volts for the national laboratory at Frascati (Rome), the participation 
in the activities of the European Centre for muclear rescarch at 
Geneva, the financing of the construction of a plant for the production 
of uranium at the crse Laboratory in Milan (which is in «^ rge of 
the running of the CP 5 reactor), the financing of research for the 
industrial production of heavy water and zirconium, and fo isotopie 
separation of uranium, etc. 

The situation of Italy in the atomic field was sta) at a 
Convention held in Milan on December 15,and 16, 10 The 
members of the Convention made it clear that they were dy to 
run economic and technical risks in order to create sufficic:’ atomic 


plants in Italy to meet the national needs. 


“Volcanic” Power Stations 


Still in the field of research for new sources of power, which is 
indispensable to modern mechanical civilization and which is sow poss 
ing an important problem for industry, it is interesting to note a char- 
acteristic technical development in Italy, which today has roused enor- 
mous Curiosity abroad, as is demonstrated by the monographs and ar- 
ticles which appear more and more frequently in the most authoritative 
scientific reviews in the world. 

This is the famous power station of Larderello, in Tuscany, the 
only one in the world which is using the earth’s own heat. Powerful 
jets of steam gush up from the bowels of the earth, the so-called gey- 
sers. Foreign scientists have described this region as one of the circles 
in Dante's Inferno transformed into a prodigious source of new power. 


The geysers ‘and Spouts which are obtained by the perforation of the 
earth’s crust, produce more than 200,000 Kilogrammes of steam per hour, 
with a maximum as high as 300,090 kilogrammes, at a jet of more than 500 
metres per second. The Larderello Power Station, which is cited in the foreign 
periodicals, today produces 290,000 kilowatts, In this way the heat of the 
earth provides 10% of Italy’s total consumption of electricity. 

Today, attempts are being made to reproduce this phenomenon in other 
localities, To this end, foreign scientists and technicians are continually trav- 
elling to italy. 

In the last few years, based on plans drafted by Italian technicians, an 
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attempt has been made to harness the endogenous power of the Campi Flegrei. 
Drilling has been effected, using the method of electric prospecting for un- 
dersround sounding. In the deepest sounding, at 1,200 metres, a temperature of 
330" centigrade was registered. 

The soundings, however, have been unable to penetrate the layers of vol- 
ca c ash, which by various chemical phenomena assisted by the high tem- 
ture and pressure, have been transformed into masses of kaolin. The jets 
team which form the geysers cannot penetrate this impermeuble rock. 

The attempts are continuing, with the assistance of both Italian and 
foreign scientists, who are convinced that it will be possible one day to use 
the heat of the earth anywhere as a source of power. 

ll over the world, and with various methods, research is being made 
possibility of creating « volcanic » power stations like the one in Italy; 

iments are continuing in Japan, New Zealand, Iceland and the great valley 
of 10,000 fumaroles in Alaska. 


lysies and Biology 


The various scientific and technical activities in Italy are co-ordi- 
ted through the National Research Council, which is also the State 
sientific representative and advisor. The Council has the task of ap- 
coving plans and initiatives, of examining financial requirements, and 
î organizing large international science congresses, the most impor- 
tant of which were the congress of Astronomy held in Rome in 1952, 
and the congress of Geodesy and Geophysics held in Rome in Sep- 
tember 1954. 


On the top floor of the great building near Rome University, which is 
the seat of the Council, there is a very modern Institute of Ultracoustics, for 
specialists in ultrasonics, which today is a science applied in many industrial 
fields and also in medicine, especially in rheumatology. È 

A research programme to study the molecular structure and other char- 
acteristics of liquids, solids and gases js of fundamental importance. Special 


methods to measure the speed and absorption of ultrasonic waves (that is to 
) in liquids, have been 


say high pitched sounds inaudible to the human ear) 
successfully tested. : d 

Research to discover the speed of propagation in solids has been extend- 
ed by means of new experiments, by dropping the temperature to some- 
where near the absolute zero (273° centigrade below zero). In this way new 
elements relating to the structure of the ‘material have been discovered, which 
until now were little known. 

In these laboratories, phys 0 
a patient. This application is of extreme inter 
system. for testing the homogeneity of metals. 
and other defects are infallibly revealed. 5 t 

At present new biological experiments are being carried out to study 
the destructive action of ultrasonic waves on microbes and viruses. 


icists listen to metals as the doctor listens to 
est, as it constitutes a new 
The smallest internal cracks 
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In the city of Pavia, which has an ancient university, a Centre of Bio- 


logical Studies has been founded, Prof, Gustavo Colonnetti, the Pr: nt of 
the National Research Council, announced in a recent Scientific con s that 
a turning point has been reached in this field, Specialists concerned v the 
mystery of life are beginning to identify the conditions which rev: the 
development of living beings and the transmission of hereditary chara stics, 
Perhaps the day is not far away when it will be possible to influence the nature 
of embryos and to regulate, at least to a certain extent, the functions of ! Jity. 
Biological study has made great progress in Italy where it has a long tion. 

In Rome the Institute of Calculus also has its seat. This was probably 
the first Institute of its kind in Europe; there is, therefore, some justification 
for the project to make it the nucleus of the European Institute of ( culus, 


which sections of UNEsCO are interested in creating. 
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Foreign scholars who have a particular interest in the v-rious 
scientific and technical activities in Italy are warmly welcomed, as 
are all contributions towards progress in the various branches c: '-irn- 
ing and their practical applications. 

It seems unnecessary to mention the Italian industria! talla- 
tions, as the results can be judged by everyone abroad from the work 
done in the fields of metallurgy, car manufacture, and in shipb»: Iding 
which is in great request abroad (a recent example can be seen in the 


bathysphere of Prof, Piccard, built by the Terni steelworks, ^. the 
Monfalcone shipyards and by the Castellammare di Stabia shipyards 
near Naples). ; 

After the destruction of the war the initiative of the State and 
the big industries enabled Italian experimental laboratories to reach 
a level fit for the service of progress, so that today Italy can make 
that valuable contribution to world culture which the birth-plave of 
Galileo is capable of giving. 
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PRESS, ENTERTAINMENT. 


AND SPORT 


n the immediate post-war period newspapers and magazines were 
12 to start again from scratch. Publication had been 
stopped at the crucial period of the war and in 1945 the newspapers 
found themselves without paper, without technical equipment, and 


without trained staff, many of whom had been scattered by the 
war or were, for a number of reasons, no longer qualified for the 
work. Besides these difficulties on the material plane, there was the 
new freedom and the change-over from the strict body of laws which 
had been in force for twenty years, which had compelled every form 
of journalism to work within clearly defined limits beyond which 
it was forbidden to venture. Naturally, even in the Fascist period 
there had been technically well-made newspapers existing, side by 
side, with mediocre papers, and highly qualified journalists alongside 
those who were content to repeat commonplaces. But it was only 
within the newborn democratic atmosphere that Italian journalism was 
able to return to those earlier traditions which had distinguished it 
in the past, with the participation of eminent politicians and famous 
men of letters as a guarantee of its probity and high cultural level. 

At present 101 newspapers are printed in Italy, with a total 
daily circulation of close on 5,000,000 copies, or an average of one 
copy for every ten inhabitants. Approximately 60% of these newspa- 
pers are published in the north, 25% in central Italy and 15% in the 
south. This proportion reflects not so much the various degrees of 
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To mark the tenth anniversary of the foundation of the Italian Republic 
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political consciousness as the degrees of illiteracy and purchasing 
power between north and south. 

Up to July 1956, the newspapers were limited in size to six or 
civht pages, but as a result of the improved output of the paper 
industry, the ban limiting the number of pages has been lifted. The 
traditional style of format and layout has been preserved and there 
is a marked preference for sober type and moderation in the use of 
headlines and large print. A typical feature and the pride of the 
Italian press is the «third page», or cultural section, and the 
elzeviro », or leading article, is by now a specialized form of lite- 
rary essay. í 
The contributors to the «third page » are all well-known men 
of letters, historians, artists, jurists, sociologists and scholars. Although 
the news services both from home and abroad have been completely 
modernized, local and provincial news cut down, and even the po- 
litical articles limited to essentials, the Italian press has nevertheless 
succeeded in preserving its noble tradition, providing cultural infor- 
mation of a high standard on its «third page ». Circulation ranges 
from a minimum of 10-20,000 copies for the small provincial papers 
to a maximum of 200,000 or, in exceptional cases, 400,000 copies 
for the national editions. 


Among the chief independent dailies, some with names which played 
their part in the Risorgimento and post-Risorgimento struggles, the following 
must be mentioned: JI Corriere della Sera of Milan, which also issues an after- 
noon edition, I] Corriere d'Informazione; La Stampa and the Gazzetta del Po- 
polo of Turin; I! Messaggero, Il Tempo and Il Paese of Rome; Il Resto del 
Carlino of Bologna; La Nazione of Florence; La Gazzetta del Mezzogiorno 
of Bari; Il Mattino of Naples; Il Giornale di Sicilia of Palermo; La Sicilia of 
Catania; JI Giornale d'Italia and the Paese Sera of Rome. Peale 

Another independent daily which has recently begun publication is Il 
Giorno of Milan, a paper carrying features new to Italian press tradition. i 

The best known of the Party organs are: L'Avanti of the Italian Socialist 
Party (P.S.L), which is published in both Rome and Milan; II Popolo of the 
Christian Democrats, which is published in Rome, Milan and Turin; 
L'Unità of the Communist’ Party with Rome, Milan, Turin and Genoa editions; 
La Giustizia of the Italian Social Democrat Party (P.S.D.L), published in 
Rome; La Voce Repubblicana of the Italian Republican Party, in Rome; Il 
Corriere della Nazione, of the National Monarchist Party, in Rome; Roma of 
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the Popular Monarchist Party (P.M.P.); II Secolo d'Italia and Il Popolo Italiano 
of the Italian Social Movement (M.S.L). L'Avvenire d'Italia of Bologna and 
Italia of Milan are the two Catholic dailies with the largest circulation. Three 
financial and economic newspapers should also be mentioned: // Sole and 24 Ore 
published in Milan, and J! Globo in Rome. Lastly the sporting dailies, of which 
the most widely read are La Gazzetta dello Sport of Milan and /! Corriere 
dello Sport of Rome. 


Many press agencies serve the dailies with both home and 
foreign news, but the chief one, A.N.S.A. (Agenzia Nazionale Stampa 
Associata) should particularly be remembered. This is a co-operative 
of newspaper publishers, has a network of over 350 correspondents 
in Italy alone, and is linked by teletype with the major national and 
international cities, where it keeps its own correspondents, while 
at the same time running an exchange service with the best known 
and most reliable foreign press agencies. Recently, other Italian 
agencies have also shown marked development both in their activities 


and their technical installations, the most notable being the A genzia 
Italia. 

The Radiostampa and Telestampa companies have been set up in Italy 
for rapid and inexpensive transmission and reception of news from home 


and abroad. The biggest Italian papers and the A.N.S.A. press agency use 
the services of these companies which act strictly as vehicles in that they neither 
modify nor compose news items but simply transmit them. A special 
agreement was stipulated with the Ministry of Post and Telecommunications 
which granted a monopoly to ensure a specialized, satisfactory and inexpensive 
service. + 


The Italian weekly press, whether independent, party or topical, 
presents a very varied picture. In the last ten years it has grown 
increasingly important, and has an influence which is frequently 
higher than that of the daily press, in that it has the advantage of a 
wealth of photographic evidence. The tendency has grown for the 
space devoted to photographs to prevail over the text, especially due 
to the technical discovery of rotogravure which produces such a high 
level of textual and photographic reproduction. This has revolution- 
ized a whole sector of journalistic technique, replacing comments and 
written news with a brief heading explaining the photograph, which 
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has become the real text. Today, at least ten publications of this type 
are in circulation, with an average of 300,000 copies per week. These 
great weeklies are typical features of the post-war period. Until a few 
years ago they were shabby copies of those printed in other countries: 
now they can claim a position on a par with similar weeklies published 
abroad, both on account of the wealth and variety of their services 
and the standard of the illustrations. 


Among the weeklies, mention should be made of Europeo, Epoca, La 
Settimana Incom, Tempo, Oggi, Orizzonti, and L’Espresso, while Il Contempo- 
ranco and Il Mondo stand apart on account of their prevalently political and 
cultural r ture, as distinguished from topical news and information. 

Other widely read independent weeklies are, La Domenica del Corriere, 
an old popular commentary on Italian life, La Tribuna Illustrata, and hu- 
mourous papers such as Il Travaso delle Idee, Il Marc'Aurelio, Il Candido and 
Il Merlo Giallo. 

Mention must be made of the following political or party periodicals: 
La Discussione, Realtà Politica, Risorgimento Socialista, Unità Socialista, Vie 
Nuove, L’Azione Repubblicana, Iniziativa Liberale, Il Meridiano d'Italia, I? 
Nazionale, L'Uomo Qualunque and Asso di Bastoni. 

The best known bi-monthly, monthly and quarterly periodicals are Relazioni 
Internazionali and Esteri in the field of foreign policy, besides the specialized 
Rivisia di Studi Politici Internazionali which is a serious publication of diplo- 
matic commentary. The following cultural reviews, all of which take an interest, 
to a larger or smaller extent, in home policy, must also be named: Studi Politici, 
La Nuova Antologia, Civitas, Rinascita, Mondo Operaio, Cronache Meridio- 
nali, Prospettive Meridionali, Nord-Sud, Il Mulino, Critica Sociale, Il Ponte, 
Beljagor, Nazionalismo Sociale, Società, Nuovi Argomenti, Civiltà Cattolica, 
Comunità, Ulisse, Letterature Moderne, L'Osservatore Politico Letterario, etc. 


After this brief outline of the main aspects of the Italian daily 
and periodical press, its seems appropriate at this point to mention 
the activity of the democratic governments, during these ten years, 
towards guaranteeing the freedom of the press and other vehicles 
of information, towards placing before the public the documentation 
concerning the work of the Administration, and lastly towards -the 
support and encouragement of cultural activities. 

In all democratic states, the information of public opinion through 
the modern vehicles of mass communication (press, radio, television, 
documentary shorts, etc.), is considered a question of public interest, 
and it is the acknowledged duty of the democratic state to strengthen 
the services which are necessary for the establishing of the closest 
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possible contact with public opinion as expressed through the free 
press and other mass media. 

In 1944, the Ministry of Popular Culture was suppressed. This 
had served under the Fascist regime as the organ by means of which 
political power could direct information, culture and all intellectual 
activities along totalitarian lines. Once the first phase of re-ordering 
national life was over, the need was felt for a general reorganization 
of the government offices charged with keeping in touch with the press 
and other information sectors. 

To this end the Law of April 8, 1948, no, 274, set up, as directly 
dependent on the Presidency of the Council of Ministers, the Enter- 
tainments Department, the Information Service and the Office for 
Literary, Artistic and Scientific Copyright, co-ordinating and organ- 
izing some of the functions of the suppressed Ministry within these 
offices. 


The Information Service is sub-divided into three related sectors, 
that of Radio and Television Broadcasting, the Press Office and the 
Documentation Centre for Italy and Abroad. 

The Radio and Television Office prepares, among other things, 
foreign broadcasts in more than 30 languages, transmitted on short 
wave by the R.A.I., records all home broadcasts so as to provide the 
Government with full information in this sector, and listens to foreign 
broadcasts, recording the news broadcasts intercepted. It is also 
represented on the Commissions for the planning of Italian Radio 
and Television programmes. 

The main function of the Press Office is to examine both Italian 
and foreign daily and weekly publications, while it also issues govern- 
ment bulletins and communiqués and keeps in touch with the Foreign 
Ministry, with U.N.O. and U.N.E.S.C.O. and other national and 
international organs working in the field of information. Furthermore, 
it puts into effect the initiatives and measures by which the Govern- 
ment is creating a healthy and impartial economic policy for the 
spread of information and for the assistance of journalism@=%t is clear 
that such tasks are indispensable even, or rather above all, in à 
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democratic regime, so that public opinion, both in Italy and elsewhere, 
can be quickly and correctly informed of the complex activities of the 
Government and the public administration. It is equally important 
that the Government and the administration should be informed of 
the suggestions and criticisms put forward by the party organs or 
by public opinion, both in general political questions and on details; 
also, it is essential for the Government to be kept informed of the 
development of international problems discussed by the foreign press 
or radio. 

Besides the above-mentioned functions, the Information Service 
carries out important work in the field of news publishing, and 
has set up a special commission for the examination of news- 
papers to consider whether they should be granted the benefit of the 
subsidy on paper prices. Another organ, also dependent on the Infor- 
mation Service, is the Central Commission for Paper for the supply- 
ing of newsprint, and for fixing the prices and the number of pages 
of the dailies, which have remained steady at a moderate price in spite 
of the fluctuations on the paper market. In Italy, cellulose is not 
obtainable in sufficient quantities, and the State, through the special 
National Organization for Paper and Cellulose, determines the import 
regulations and fixes a price ceiling to the cost of newsprint. 

The third sector is the Documentation Centre, which was created 
in 1951, to bring the administrative organization into closer touch 
with modern democratic life. The aim of the Centre is to document, 
both in Italy and abroad, by means of publications and through other 
vehicles of communication, not only the reconstruction work under- 
taken by the State, but also in general the work of the Public 
Administration in all sectors toward the achievement of those ends 
laid down in the Constitution. The Documentation Centre publishes 
a number ‘of periodicals for this purpose: « Documenti di Vita 
Italiana >, in Italian and foreign editions, «Libri e Riviste», a 
monthly bibliographical review edited on the basis of the « compulsory 
copy » which Italian publishers must provide, and «fala», a 
periodical of photographic documentation for foreign readers. The 
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Centre also publishes other works concerning important acts, speeches 
and documents of Italian political life, and is in charge of the photo- 
graphic and film documentation (documentary shorts) which is shown 
all over Italy by means of mobile cinemas and also screened abroad 
by Italian Embassies and Cultural Institutes. 


The freedom of the Press, which is at the heart of the remarkable jour- 
nalistic activity in Italy today, is also shown in the organizations for the staff, 
publishers and journalists, who have freely formed their own associations, 
The old Federazione Nazionale della Stampa Italiana in Rome (National Ital- 
ian Press Federation) is important on account of its long democratic traditions 
and the weight it has had in publie life. This Federation unites the regional 
associations of journalists and ably defends not only the professional rights of 


the journalists themselves (contracts, insurance, assistance, travel reductions, 
etc.) but also the freedom and dignity of the Press, which are the essential 
basis for journalism. 


No summary of the state of the Italian press would be complete, 
even within the limits of this publication, without a brief review of 
book publishing and its problems. The courageous efforts of all 
concerned led to an outstanding improvement during the ten years 
of reconstruction. The Italian publishing houses are still faced with 
the sales crisis and production costs: two sides of the same problem. 
The average size of an Italian edition is rarely over 3,000 copies, and 
only text books, a few successful novels and historical or scientific 
treatises reach the 5,000 mark. The Government recently has gone 
a long way to meet the requests of authors, publishers and booksellers, 
by launching a series of measures which have done much to ease 
book exports. The National Bool: Commission, set up in the Presidency 
of the Council of Ministers and attached to the Literary, Artistic 
and Scientific Copyright Department, is now a highly useful advisory 
organ for the Government. As the representative body of the interested 
sectors, it is in charge of the encouragement of Italian books on the 
home market, and their sale abroad. The National Book Commission 
is at present preparing, among other things, the framework necessary 
for a special book credit, agricultural workers’ libraries and, lastly, an 
Italian Book Institute. 
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The Office of Intellectual Copyright, besides the activities of the 
Commissions and Committees which are permanently established 
there, and besides its specific function in the protection of intellectual 
work, has also an organizing function. It is responsible for numerous 
activities, one of the most important of which is the Book Week, 
which has had great success with its exhibitions of Italian books of 
both the present and the past (1). 

Lastly, there is a committee for the allocation of funds to 
periodicals of a high cultural standard which cannot exist from the 
income of sales and subscriptions alone. This grants yearly premiums 
for a total value of 100 million lire. 

So, through recent Government activity, the necessary frame- 
work to assist the Press and cultural interests has been created: such 
assistance is required in a democratic state for the widest possible 
spread of culture, so as to raise the intellectual and moral level of 
the citizens, giving them a fuller knowledge of human duties. 


(1) The chief Italian publishing houses, known on both the home and 
international market, are the following: y 

Bocca, Rome, Via Flaminia 133. Scientific, philosophical and cultural works, — 
Bompiani, Milan, Via Senato, 16. Modern literature, encyclopedias, science and 
politics. — Cappelli, Bologna, Via Marsili 9. Literature, politics, history, science. — 
Casini, Rome, Viale Giuseppe Mazzini 33. Literature, history, politics, scientific 
divulgations. — C.E.D.A.M. (Dr. Antonio Milani Publishing House), Padua, Via 
Jappelli, 1. Jurisprudence, economy, medicine, mathematics, etc. — De Agostini 
(Geographic Institute) Novara, Via Roma. Art books, geography, maps. — Einaudi, 
Turin, Corso Re Umberto, 5 bis. General culture, sociology, politics, historiography. 
— Garzanti (ex-Treves), Milan, Via Spiga, 30. Modern literature, scientific di- 
vulgations, topical publications, encyclopedias. — Giuffré, Milan, Via Solferino, 19. 
Legal and economic publications. — Hoepli, Milan, Corso Matteotti, 12. Scientific 
and technical works, practical handbooks. — Laterza, Bari, Via Dante, 47, Phi- 
losophy, literature, history and economics. — Le Monnier, Florence, Via San 
Gallo, 33. Culture, literary criticism, history. — Longanesi, Milan, Via Borghetto, 5. 
Contemporary literature, politics, sociology. — Mondadori, Milan, Via Corridoni, 30. 
Italian and foreign literature, miscellaneous cultural publications, encyclopedias. 
— Morcelliana, Brescia, Via G. Rosa, 33. Literary and religious cultural publica- 
tions. — Nuova Italia, Florence, P.zza Indipendenza, 29. History and historiography, 
exegeses and literary criticism. — Olschki, Florence, Via Puccinotti, 43. Mono- 
graphs, art history, classical works. — Paravia, Turin, Piazza Statuto, 18. Children's 
books, school books. — Pozzi Luigi, Rome, Via Sistina, 14. Scientific and medical 
books. — Ricciardi, Milan, Via Carrera, 5. Literary and critical collections, historio- 
graphy. — Rizzoli, Milan, Piazza Carlo Erba, 6. Politics, history, literature. — 
Sansoni, Florence, Viale Mazzini, 46. Clessical literature, philology, linguistics, 
critico] works, encyclopedias, etc. — Società Editrice Internazionale (International 
Publishing Society), Turin, Corso Regina Margherita, 176. Religious books. literature, 
scientific and technical publications. — U.T.E.T. (‘Turin Union of Publishers and 
Printers, ex-Pomba) Turin, Corso Raffaello, 28. Jurisprudence, medicine, science, 
literature, art, music, general and scientific encyclopedias. — Vallardi, Milan, Via 
Stelvio, 22. Scientific, literarv and economic works, encyclopedias. — Vallecchi, 
Florence, Via dei Mille, 90. Modern literature, politics, history. — Zanichelli, Bo- 
logna, Via Irnerio, 34. Literature, history, science and politics. 
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Cinema 


At the end of the war the Italian cinema, especially from the 
economic and industrial stand-point, was reduced to a sad condition. 
The studios were almost totally destroyed, the production companies 
had ceased working, and the teams of actors and technicians were 
dispersed. But the dramatic realities of Italy’s situation furnished 
living material for new product, and the first post-war films made 
their way in the world through the novelty, sincerity, and sometimes 
the crudity of the human touches, These were the works of the 
so-called « Neo-realistic » cinema, a style which, while perhaps de- 
riving from some pre-war experiences, made a fresh start with the 
themes of the harshly felt reality of the period. 


The structure of the film industry was strengthened; exports i 
in the wake of the first great hits; the distribution network was y 
built up; the Italian film industry, assisted by strong State support, through a 
Series of measures, was founded on a wider and more solid basis, marked 
by greater economic stability, and with all the features of a real artistic 
industry. Today, in Italy, investments in the film industry are somewhere 
in the region of 20,000 million lire per year, the number of cinemas has 
reached 16,000 (with annual audiences totalling close on 900 million spectators 
per year), while more than 100 films a year are produced in 15 different 
ltalian centres with their 56 studios, These figures go to show the immense 
progress made by the Italian film industry, and the vast distance covered 
since the total breakdown of the immediate post-war period. 

After the first fortunate experiments in « neo-realism », the Italian cin- 
ema has gradually passed on to new large-scale international undertakings, 
by means of the stipulation of European co-production agreements and co-par- 
ticipation contracts with the American film industry, These new undertakings 
have done much to strengthen the Italian film industry, widening its field of 
activity and greatly increasing its expansion capacity on foreign markets. 

. The spreading of Italian films throughout the world is the direct result 
of improved production, and is the most tangible proof of the prestige which 
the industry has won on the international plane. 

This is illustrated most clearly by the various exchange agreements with 
France, Germany, Spain and Austria, contracted because these countries wished 
to defend their home markets from a possible «invasion» by Italian films, 
which fixed limits to the number which could be screened. 

In spite of this, the spread of Italian films on the international market 
has been noteworthy: 12,899 permits for the export of films to 87 different 
countries were granted in this period (1.1.47 to 31.12.56). 

Another striking aspect of the position which the Italian ‘cinema has 
won on the international plane is to be found in the agreements for interna- 
tional co-production, which Italy has signed with the major film producing 
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countries in Europe with the aim of uniting capital, artistic and technical per- 
sonnel, and equipment, to produce films of a higher international value and to 
ensure them a fair distribution on the respective markets owing to their double 
(or triple) recognition on national markets. 

Up to 31.12.56, a total of 206 Italian films had been made in co-produc- 
tion: of these 178 were Franco-Italian, made between 1950-1956; 6 were Italo- 
Ge n. made between 1953-1956; 25 were Italo-Spanish, made between 1954- 
1956. The different dates for the commencement of co-productions correspond 
to the years in which the separate agreements came into operation, 

Particular encouragement has been given, especially in the most recent 
co-production agreements, to the production of unausually expensive films, 
and of films catering for young people. 

Both the exchange and the co-production agreements are a reliable pointer 
to the front rank position which Italy has won in the world film industry, 
and at the same time are a pledge of further future expansion on world 
markets. 

The great educational and social value of the cinema, the strong com- 
petition from foreign films, and the tax burden, led the State to intervene in 
favour of the Italian industry. 

Law no. 448 of July, 1949, created a special fund for cinema credit and 
for the regulating of foreign films dubbed into Italian: the fund was provided 
by a tax imposed on all foreign films dubbed into Italian and shown on Italian 
screens, and revenue from this source was used to reward: deserving Italian 


films, 


Law no. 897 of July 31, 1956, further reinforced the above mentioned 
credit through the creation of a second fund destined to support the production 
and distribution of Italian films. 
Besides these provisions the Italian cinema benefited from funds pro- 
vided by the Cinema Credit Section of the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, which 
had been created to this end. i 
Law no, 958, of December 29, 1949, together with the above mentioned 
Law no. 897, included almost all the measures regarding Italian films. M 
Apart from these credit provisions, the film industry is encourag y 
the aw at of a government money premium to Italian. feature films which ful- 
fil the conditions laid down by the law. These premiums are the equivalent 
of 16% of the gross box office takings of the film for five years after its 
first public showing. 5 
Further awards for films of a specially high 
of each financial year. : m 
A further protective measure for Italian films requires all Italian exhibitors 
to screen for a minimum of 100 SE year any Italian feature films 
Which are on the compulsory screening list. ^ 
Italian shorts nd. pay, NE HA are likewise protected by the law: rid 
emas are compelled to show, for a minimum of 180 days per yar ue e 
documentaries which have been passed as possessing the pO dem d wa 
artistic requirements, while 120 premiums are awarded yearly for the highes 


quality shorts. 


quality are made at the close 


i i i Js springs from 
Indirect assistance for Italian features, shorts and newsreels sp 

the tax exemptions to exhibitors. If the cinemas show aa ee pra 
film which is listed for compulsory screening, they benefit from a ^ t 
exemption from the normal tax on box office receipts; if furthermore they 
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screen also an Italian documentary and newsreel from the compulsory list, 
they benefit from a further 2% exemption. f 

The new Law no. 987 makes special provisions for films for young people, 
which are subdivided into two classes: films suited for the young, and films 
produced especially for young people. 

The latter, besides the advantage deriving from inclusion in the com- 
pulsory screening list, and from a State contribution, may be awarded special 
premiums, while exhibitors showing them are granted a 40% exemption 
from the taxes; in the case of films certified suitable for young people the tax 
exemption is 30%. 

Italian newsreels which satisfy the requirements of the law bring their 
producer 1.75% of the total box office receipts of all theatres in which the 
newsreel is screened, for five months after its first public showing, besides 
being guaranteed compulsory screening for 180 alternate days. 

Furthermore, the State has created a special fund for the encouragement 
of cultural, informative and experimental activity in the Italian cinema. This 
fund is administered by the Entertainments Dept. of the Presidency of the 
Council of Ministers on the advice of a Film Advisory Committee made up 
of film producers and personnel, besides technical, artistic and cultural rep- 
resentatives. This fund gives valuable support to those initiatives which are 
of public interest, but which, lacking commercial value, must look to the 
State for protection. 

Income from the same source has also financed the development of the 
State organizations dedicated to the cultural, educational and artistic sectors 
of film activity, such as the Experimental Film Centre, the Venice Film Fes- 
DEM Di the Istituto Nazionale Luce (National Newsreel and Documentary 

nstitute). 


* * x 


The Experimental Film Centre is a State organization which, by means 
of vocational training and supplementary courses on both a th ical and 
practical level, prepares young people, with the required qualifications, for a 
film career. The qualifications may be a University degree or the final cer- 
tificate of a secondary school according to the course the student wishes to 
follow (acting, directing, set design, sound, etc.). 

Every year a large number of foreign students from all over the world 
attend the courses as observers. 

The Centre also runs extra-mural courses through the National Cinema 
Club Associations and through popular lectureships created to spread 
film culture and an awareness of the problems of the cinema. The popular 
courses are held especially among farm and industrial workers. The results 
of these experiments have been collected in pamphlets which are now being 
published. 

An important step which has recently been taken is the creation of a 
«Study Seminar» for the training of the organizers of Regional Centres and 
debating societies. 

The Experimental Film Centre also runs publications which tend t0 
spread a knowledge of the cinema, and is planning an international encyclo- 
pedia of authors and publications which have contributed to film-making 
throughout the world. 

The Centre has a well-stocked library at the disposal of scholars. 
It boasts, besides, an up-to-date film library which has grown up in the last 
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few years, and which has been replacing the stock which had shrunk so 
greatly during the war. A special legislative provision ensures that one copy 
of every Italian film must be sent to this library by the producers. 


The Venice Film Festival, which was interrupted by the war, re-opened 
in 1946 in the town of Venice itself, and in 1948 moved to the Exhibition 
Cinema on the Lido. From that date, the Festival rapidly developed so that 
in 1952 it was necessary to enlarge the cinema and increase the equipment. 
Finally, with the reform of the regulations in 1956, the Festival took a 
firm stand on the artistic qualification of the films, which was achieved 
by means of a strict pre-selection. Today there is no doubt that, from the 
artistic view-point, the Venice Festival is one of the most important film ex- 
hibitions in the world. The new rulings have had a marked influence on the 
organizers of similar foreign exhibitions, who have modified their own regu- 
Jations along similar lines. 


Lastly, after a period of inactivity due to war damage, the studios of 
Cinecittà have been rebuilt, These studios are situated a few kilometres out- 
side Rome on the road to the Alban hills, and are the most up-to-date and 
the best equipped in Europe. 


The National Newsreel and Documentary Institute (Luce) was set up 
again after the war to produce scientific and general documentaries and news- 
reels, It houses collections of photographic and film documentaries of Italian 
life which both scholars and specialists in the film field find very valuable. 

The number of films produced in Italy in 1955 were as follows: 133 
features; 1,131 documentaries; 413 newsreels. 


Theatre 


In the theatrical field, where a crisis reigns due to both re- 
mote and recent causes, and is rather a crisis in production and 
playwriting than in organization, the last ten years have nothing 
to show comparable with the successes of the Italian cinema. Much 
work has nevertheless been done and it would be unjust to over- 
look the success and interest aroused by many works among both 
critics and audiences. 

Among recent operas there are « Vanna Lupa», «La Figlia di 
Jorio» and «Iphigenia» by Pizzetti. Among other works by new 
composers, mention should be made of « Allamistakeo » by Giulio 
Viozzi, which was performed in 1954, arousing the interest of the 
audience in Bergamo, and later in Trieste and Genoa. Alfano's 
«Dottor Antonio » (1949) is in the full national operatic tradition, 
and was remarkably successful, as was also Rocca's « Uragano ». 
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Dallapiccola, an avantgarde musician, produced an interesting one- 
act opera « Il Prigioniero », while Vieri Tosatti aroused considerable 
curiosity with his musical grotesque « Una partita a pugni». New 
Italian symphonic pieces are Zafred's Five Symphonies, Porrino's 
symphonic-choral poem «Processo a Gesù», Verretti’s « Sinfonia 
Sacra », and Dallapiccola’s « Canti di Prigonia ». 


Italian producers, actors and stage-designers have been hard at 
work in the last few years, experimenting in a number of different 
directions, ranging from new stagings of classic texts, and the per- 
formance of plays which for years had been banned from the Italian 
Stage, to the setting up of new Italian plays. At the same time, the 
most sensitive Italian authors were engaged in bringing the post-war 
problems on to the stage, interpreting the changed conditions and 
requirements of the audiences. The more and more marked part 
played by producers had led to a noticeable improvement in the 
artistic level of productions. i 


: The best known producers working at present are: Luchino Visconti, 
Giorgio Strehler, Giulio Pacuvio, Orazio Costa, Guido Salvini, Vito Pandolfi, 
Corrado Pavolini, Alessandro Brissoni, Alessandro Fersen, etc. In the last few 
Years many revivals from the great Greek and Roman repertoires have been 
performed, including the works of Sophocles, Aeschilus, Aristophanes, Plautus, 
and Seneca, ibesides such European and Italian classics as Shakespeare, Calderón 
de la Barca, Lope de Vega, Moliére, Ibsen, Machiavelli, Tasso, Goldoni, and 
Pirandello. As for new Italian plays, from the five new plays performed in the 
1946 season; the output increased until in the 1953-54 season 56 new plays by 
contemporary Italian authors were performed. Among the most striking of those 
produced in the last ten years the following especially stand out: « Paura » by 
Sem Benelli, «Poveri davanti a Dio» by Cesare Giulio Viola, «Con Loro? 
by Guglielmo Zorzi, «L'abisso » by Silvio Giovaninetti and «Le Voci di 
dentro », «La grande Magia» -and «La paura numero uno» by Eduardo 
De Filippo. A number of plays by Ugo Betti, who died prematurely in 1953, 
have been given successfully both at home and abroad: « Corruzione al palazzo 
di Giustizia », « Spiritismo all'antica casa», «Il Giocatore», etc. Other plays 
which should be mentioned are: « L'innocenza di Camilla > by Massimo Bon- 
tempelli, « Albertina » by Valentino Bompiani, «Lunga Notte di Medea» by 
Corrado Alvaro, and «Processo di Famiglia» and «Processo a Gesù» by 
Diego Fabbri. È 

Outstanding among the new playwrights are Achille Saitta with « Donne 
brutte », Paolo Levi with « Legittima difesa », Enzo Biagi with « Noi moriamo 
sotto la pioggia », Dino Buzzati with « Un caso clinico», Virgilio Lilli with 
«Inchiesta su un adulterio », Guglielmo Giannini with « Pretore De Minimis »- 
«Liberaci dal male» and «L'Avventura del protagonista ». 
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This rebirth of a national repertoire has unquestionably been 
greatly assisted by the activity of the Italian Institute of Drama, 
which, since its creation in 1946, has been in charge of the super- 
vision and encouragement of the works of Italian playwrights, with 
the aid of State funds. The National Academy of Dramatic Art, which 
today bears the name of its founder, Silvio D’Amico, is in charge 
of the training of actors and producers. It is the first modern school 
of its kind to be set up in Italy, and has been formed and organized 
along the most modern lines, so that it is at the same time both a 
school and a theatre: the yearly performances of the students frequent- 
ly bring to the fore pleasant surprises which promise the continuity 
of Italy’s long theatrical tradition. Some of the most famous actors 
and producers working in Italy today are ex-students of the Academy. 
Some of the new Italian actors and actresses are: Gianni Santuccio, 
Antonio Pierfederici, Antonio Crast, Tino Buazzelli, Rossella Falk, 
Luciano Mondolfo, Gabriele Ferzetti, Stella Aliquò, Leonardo Cortese, 
Edda Albertini, etc., who have recently joined the earlier generation: 
Stoppa, Benassi, Cervi, Ricci, Gassman, etc... The producers are 
Orazio Costa, Ettore Giannini, Alessandro Brissoni, Vito Pandolfi, 
Ettore Gaipa, Pietro Masserano Taricco, Eugenio Salussolia, Claudio 
Fino, etc. An important contribution to the success of many per- 
formances has been made by the stage designers, such as Gianni 
Ratto, Guido Coltellacci, Piero Zuffi, Bruno Montonati, Pier Luigi 
Pizzi, among whom are to be found also the famous painters Morandi, 


Sironi and Prampolini. 


Sport 


In spite of the grave losses resulting from the war (658 sporting 
installations were entirely destroyed), Italian sport ‘has shown. a 
marked come-back, not only in equipment but also in the training 


of athletes. 
The Italian National Olympic Committee (C.O.N.L) which co- 


ordinates and regulates all sporting activities, quickly set to work 
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to replace what had been lost and to infuse new spirit into the sporting 
life of the nation. Evidence of the large scale activities of C.O.N.I. 
is to be seen not only in the great Olympic Stadium in Rome, capable 
of holding 100,000 spectators, but also in the innumerable smaller 
stadiums, the playing fields and gymnasiums which have sprung up 
all over the country in the regions where the need was most strongly 
felt. The authority of C.O.N.I. over all kinds of sport is exercised 
through 31 Federations which finance the Olympic games and normal 
sporting events, and develop and encourage sporting activities among 


young people. 


An innovation of the last ten years is that the C.O.N.I. provides its own 
finance not only from the box office receipts of sporting events, but also from 
Totocalcio (State Football Pool), which was created in 1946-47, and which 
enabled Italian sport to remodel its structure without burdening the taxpayer. 

Football and cycling are the two sports with the largest fo 
over Italy, although football was faced with a serious crisis w 
glorious series of victories, almost the whole of the Italian na 
perished in the Superga plane crash. 

., Recently, however, this popular sport has won significant international 
victories, confirming the vitality of the training of young players. 

Cycling, with the retirement of Bartali and the temporary disablement 
of Coppi, has not yet revealed worthy heirs to this «Big Two» in long 
distance racing, but striking progress has been made in track racing and 
among amateurs. This is proved by the four world titles won by Italy in 
cycling championships in 1955, and three in 1956, 

In car-racing, it is enough to mention the numerous victories of the 
Alfa Romeo, Fiat, Ferrari and Maserati, won by such incomparable drivers as 
Nuvolari, Ascari, Varzi, Farina, Villoresi, Taruffi and Castellotti, many of 
whom paid with their lives for their daring, while other highly skilled young men 
such as Maglioli and Musso are taking their places and have already won inter- 
national reputations. The year 1956 was marked by the complete victory of the 
Italian car industry, which won the world championship, with a Ferrari 
driven by Fangio, the winner of 5 Gran Prix. In the same year Italy won 
the world sports car championship in which Italian cars were placed both first 
and second with a Ferrari in the lead followed by a Maserati. 

A glance at the results of the international car races held in 1956 shows 
that of the total 42 races in all five continents 36 were won by Italian cars. 


Italian motorcycle racing has been extraordinarily successful in the last 
few years, the world championships both for machines and riders being repeat- 
edly won by Italian motorcycles. The Mondial and the M.V. Augusta are now 
taking their places alongside the famous Guzzi and Gilera. 

Mention should be made in this sector of the two world championships 
won in 1956 by Carlo Ubbiali, in the 125 and 250 c.c. class, and the four world 
titles won by Italian motorcycles, the M.V. Augusta winning the makers' cham- 
pionship in the 125, 250 and 500 c.c. class, and the Guzzi in the 350 c.c. class. 
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Once again it should be stressed that of the 30 races on world championship 
level, Italian motor-cycles won 24. 

In other sporting activities, the privileged position won by Italy before 
the second world war was almost entirely lost in the difficult years immediately 
after the war, and has since been laboriously won back, and at times improved. 
In fencing Italy is always in the vanguard, together with France and Hungary, 
both world and European championships haye been won in yachting, Italians 
have been the winners in both men’s and women’s pigeon-shooting, while in 
tennis Italy is once more the leader among European nations. 

Looking at the whole picture of Italian sport, it can be seen that, especially 
in the last few years, a high level has been reached, and many world titles have 
been won in wrestling, cycle racing, motorcycle racing, fencing, clay-pigeon 
shooting, yachting, boxing, speedboat racing, etc. besides many European cham- 
pionships. Of special note are the bantam weight title won by Mario d’Agata, 
the Olympic two-men bob sleigh championship won by Monti and Costa, and the 
Furopean record for the 400 metres free-style swimming, won by Angelo 
Romani. 


Even a brief survey of Italian sport cannot afford to overlook 
the Winter Olympics held in the winter 1955-56 at Cortina d’Ampezzo 
where Italy showed herself a worthy seat for these important 
competitions, or the last Olympic Games at Melbourne at the end of 
1956, where Italian athletes held one of the leading places after the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. At Cortina, Italian athletes won a gold 
medal (two-men bob sleigh), two silver medals (two-men and four-men 
bob sleigh), while at Melbourne they won eight gold medals (3 in fen- 
cing, 3 in cycling, 1 in rowing, 1 in clay-pigeon shooting), eight silver 
medals, and nine bronze medals. These results are highly satisfactory 
and undoubtedly better than those of many other countries with firmly 
established traditions for victories in special Olympic sports. 

Italy is now preparing to welcome the 1960 Olympic Games in 
Rome. A large-scale programme is under way to provide sporting 
installations for a) the official competitions, b) the preparation and 
training of athletes; c) the construction of Olympic Villages. 

The installations in the first group will be: 1) the Olympic Sta- 
dium (100,000 seats, already in use); 2) the Marble Stadium (already 
completed and reserved for athletic competitions); 3) the Swimming 
Stadium (at present under construction inside the Foro Italico); 4) 
the Sports Building (with 15,000 seats, for gymnastic competitions, 
fencing etc. at present under construction); 5) the Cycle Racing Track 
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construction); 6) the National Stadium (now being enlarged for the 
various football matches); 7) the Smaller Sports Building (for wres- 
tling, weight-lifting, boxing, etc. with 4,000 seats, now well on the 
way to completion); 8) the Marksmanship Polygon (almost completed 
in the Cecchignola locality); 9) Small Arms ranges (to be erected ina 
locality not yet fixed); 10) a course for rowing regattas (at the Lake 
of Albano, to be started in 1957); 11) a course for yachting regattas 
(in the Gulf of Naples, enlarging the existing arrangements); 12) 
grounds for Horse Shows (enlarging the existing field at Piazza di 
Siena); 13) utilization of special sites and ancient buildings such 
as the Colosseum, the Baths of Caracalla, etc. (provisional equipment 
to be set up for choreographical competitions). 

The fields available for the training of athletes taking part in 
the Games will be the « Eucalyptus » Stadium at Valco di San Paolo 
for light athletics and football; the Farnesina Stadium and the Terme 
Stadium, each with a 400 metre track for light athletics; the Farnesina 
grounds for equestrian sports. à 

Lastly, close to the two main zones where the Games will be 
held (Foro Italico and the World Exhibition Ground) two large Centres 
are to be built: the Acqua Acetosa Olympic Centre and the Exhibition 
Olympic Centre, where the Olympic Villages will be erected, together 
with full training equipment for every sport. 
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(with a 400 metre track accommodating 20,000 spectators, now under 


Piazza della Si- 
gnoria in Flor- 
ence: parade 
before famous 
| football match in 
historical costume. 


The “Faraglioni” at Capri 


Stadium 


View of the Olympic 
in Rome. 


The “Italia” ski-jump at 
Cortina d'Ampezzo during 
the VII Winter Olympic 


Games. 
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APPENDIX 


ITALIAN EMBASSIES, CONSULATES, LEGA- 
TIONS, CULTURAL INSTITUTES, AND COM- 
MERCIAL AND TOURIST OFFICES ABROAD 


The following offices are at the service oj all those who require information or 
explanations of any sort on Italian questions. 

The Italian Cultural Institutes and the « Dante Alighieri» Society are not only 
responsible for spreading Italian culture and teaching the Italian language, but also 
aim at establishing closer relations and greater understanding between nations. 

I.C.E. (Istituto per il Commercio con l'Estero) is responsible for trade agree- 
ments; E.N.I.T. (Ente Nazionale Industrie Turistiche) is concerned with tourism in 
Italy, and C.I.T. (Compagnia Italiana Turismo) organizes and promotes trips to 


Italy and other countries by air, sea and land. 


« Alitalia» and «L.A.I.> (Linee Aeree Italiane) are 
« Adriatica», «Tirrenia», «Linea C >, «Italnave » 


«Italia», ,« Lloyd Triestino », 


«SITMAR >, «Flotta Lauro» and «Sidarma » 


shipping companies. 


EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


London: Embassy: 4, Grosvenor Square; 
Consulate General, 38, Eaton Place; Ita- 


lian Cultural Institute: 39, Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1; E.N.LT.: 201, Regent 
Street W.1; Alitalia: 199, Regent St. 
W.I.;' Lloyd Triestino, Tirrenia: . 158, 


Fenchurch Street, E.C.3;. Adriatica, Ita- 
lia: 35, St. James's Street, S.W.1; Flot- 
ta Lauro: 67, Bishopsgate; Linea «C»: 
60, Haymarket. 


Cardiff: Vice Consulate: 15-16, West Bute 
Street: « Dante Alighieri»: 13, Homeland 
Rd. 


Liverpool: Vice Consulate: 21, Old Hall 
Street; « Dante Alighieri »: Stafford House, 
Prescot Drive. 


Glasgow: Consulate: 9, Park Street South 
C. 3; « Dante Alighieri >: 58, West Regent 
Street. 


Edinburgh: «Dante Alighieri»; 41, Cluny 


Drive; 
Greenock: SITMAR: Scotia Transport Ltd.: 
7, Laerd Street. 


Belfast (Northern Ireland): Consulate. 


both Italian air lines. 


are the most important Italian 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN EUROPE 


La Valletta (Malta): Consulate: 30, Bishop 


Street; E.N.I. 10, Kingsway Palace; 
The Malta Airlines: Phoenicia Hotel, 285, 
Kingsway; Italia Lloyd Triestino: 242, 


Kingsway; Adriatica, 66-67, South Street; 
« Tirrenia »: P.O.B. 294; Flotta Lauro: 
150, St. Lucia Street, 


Gibraltar: Consulate: 
Italia Lloyd Triestino: 
Adriatica: Irish Town, 

IRELAND 


Dublin: Legation: Lucan House; Italian 
Cultural Institute: Fitz - William Square, 
11; E.N.I.T.: 62, Merrion Square, Alita- 
lia: 40, Upper O’ Connell Street. 


Shannon: L.A.I.: Shannon Airport. 


FRANCE 
Paris: Embassy: 


123 Main Street; 
1-5, Irish Town; 
1-5 - P.O.B. 9. 


Rue de Varenne; 47; 
Consulate General: Rue de Varenne, 50; 
Italian Cultural Institute, «Dante Ali- 
ghieri»: Avenue de Villars, 3; E.N.I.T.: 
Rue de la Paix, 23; L.AJ.: Rue des 4 
Septembre, 30; Italia, Adriatica, Tirrenia: 


Avenue de l'Opéra, 49; Linea «C» 
Rue Auber, 4; Lloyd Triestino: Rue 
Tronchet, 11; Flotta Lauro: Rue de la 


Paix, 16. 
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Marseilles: Consulate General: Rue, d'Al- 
ger, 56; Italian Cultural Institute « Dante 
Alighieri», Rue Ferdinand Pauriol, 4; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica; Rue de 
la République, 102; Flotta Lauro: Rue 
d'Arcole, 6. 


Nice: Consulate General; « Dante. Alighie- 
ri»: Bld. Gambetta, 72; E.N.I.T., Ave- 
nue de Verdun, 14; L.A Place Mas- 


sena, 13; Italia, Lloyd Triestino: Quai 
Papacino, 2; Adriatica: Rue de Roque- 
billiere, 25 (St. Roch). 

Cannes: Vice Consulate: Boulevard Car- 


not, 78; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
Jetée Albert Edward; Línea «C»: Hótel 
Carlton. 


Lyons: Consulate General: Rue du Com- 
mandant Faurax, 5; «Dante Alighieri»: 
Place Morand, 15. 


Lille: Consulate: Rue d'Isly, 2; «Dante 
Alighieri »: 222, Rue Jacquard - Hellemes; 
C.LT.: Rue Faidherbe, 14. 


Nantes: Vice Consulate; «Dante Alighie- 
ri»: Rue. Contrescarpe, 11. 


Toulouse: Consulate General: Allée Fran- 
çois Verdier, 2; « Dante Alighieri»: Rue 
de la Dalbade, 25. 


Le Havre: Vice Consulate; Rue du Roi 
Albert I, 21 bis. 


Toulon: Vice Consulate: Av. du Maréchal 
Foch, 48. 


gx Ls Consulate General: Rue Schil- 
er, 3. 


Mulhouse: Vice Consulate: Faubourg d'Alt- 
kirch, 7. 


Agen: Vice Consulate; Rue André Ché- 
nier, 5. 


Bordeaux: Consulate; «Dante Alighieri »: 
Rue de la Croix Blanche, 84. 


Chambery: Consulate: Boulevard de Lé 
menc, 14. 


Reims: Vice Consulate. 
Nimes: Vice Consulate. 
Menton: Vice Consulate. 


Grenoble: Vice Consulate: Cours Jean 
Jaurés, 58 bis; « Dante Alighieri»: Rue 
Thiers, 21. 


Metz: Consulate: Boulevard Clemenceau, 7. 
Nancy: Consulate: Rue Jeanne d'Arc, 145. 


Sète: Lloyd Triestino: Quai Aspirant Her- 
ber, 3bis. 


Dijon: Vice Consulate; « Dante Alighieri »: 
Rue Prodhon, 3 


Montpellier: « Dante Alighieri»: c/o Uni- 
versity. 


Rennes: «Dante Alighieri»: c/o Univer- 


sity. 


Tours: «Dante Alighieri»: c/o Descartes 
Lycée. 
Bastia (Corsica): Consulate; Rue de VHó- 


pital Militaire. Tirrenia: Rue du Nouveau 
Port, 11 bis. 


SPAIN 
Madrid: Embassy: Calle de Lagasca, 
Consulate: Calle de Maldon 


Italian Cultural Institute: Calle Mayc 

L.A.J.: Carrera de San Jerónimo, 33; 
lia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Calle 
Alcalá, 54; Linea «C»: Avenida J. 
tonio, 88. 


Barcelona: Consulate General 
Mallorca, 270; Italian Cultural 1 
Pasaje Méndez Vigo, 5; E.N.L.7 
de Gracia, 44; Giuseppe Avversari, Ali- 


talia; Calle Alcalá, 54; L.4.1.: Pasco de 
Gracia, 44; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Tir- 
renia: Avenida de José Antonio, 603; 
Adriatica: Paseo de Gracia, 37: Flotta 
Lauro: Via Layetana, 7; Linea «Cw 
(express service): Europe Ven la, Cu- 
ragao, French Antilles: Pasco de Gra- 
cia, 35, 1°. 

Valencia: Vice Consulate; Italia: "'aza de 
Alfonso el Morillo, 4; Lloyd Y sting: 
Plaza de Alfonso el Magnánimo. '; Mir- 
renia: Apartado de Correos, 336 

Vigo: Vice Consulate: P. Saiz. 22; Italia, 


Lloyd Triestino: Pablo Morillo Linea 
«C»: Reconquista, 1; S/TMAR: agent 
Gaspar Barreras Massó: Reconquista, 1. 


Seville: Consulate: Plaza Santa 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
Nueva, 5. 


Bilbao; Consulate: Alameda de Recalde, 12; 
Lie; Lloyd Triestino: Barroeta Alda- 
mar, 2. 


Algesiras: Italia, Lloyd Triestino: José San- 
tacana, 1. 


Cruz, 6; 
Plaza 


Alicante: Italia, Lloyd Triestino: Expla- 
nada, 1. 
Almeria:Jtalia, Lloyd Triestino: Paseo del 


Generalísimo Franco, 135. 
Burgos: Italia, Lloyd Triestino: Miranda, 9. 


Cartagena:/talia, Lloyd Triestino: Calle de 
Isaac Peral, 3. 


Granada: Italia, Lioyd Triestino: Puerta 
Real, 7. 
Ibiza: Lloyd Triestino: Apartado, 2. 


La Corufia: Vice Consulate; Italia, Lloyd 
Triestino: Calle de Jan Flores, 34 - 
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Malaga: Vice Consulate; Italia, Lloyd Trie- 
stino: C. Cérdola, 6. 


Murcia: Italia, Lloyd Triestino: 
Santa Teresa, 21. 


Palma de Mallorca (Balearic Isles): 
Consulate; Italia: Apartado, 71; 
Triestino: Av. Antonio Maura, 19. 

Pamplona: Italia, Lloyd Triestino: C. Na- 
varro Villoslada, 1. 

san Sebastian: Consulate, Victor Pradera, 5; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino: Avenida de E- 
paña, 16. 

Santander:Wice Consulate: P. Pereda, 33; 
lalia, Lloyd Triestino: Lealtad, 13. 

Cadiz: Vice Consulate; Italia, Lloyd Trie- 

Plaza S. Antonio, 3. 


Huelva: Vice Consulate; Lloyd Triestino: 
Apartado de Correos, 37. 


Plaza de Benito 


Calle de 


Vice 
Lloyd 


stino: 


Soria: Lloyd Triestino: 
Aceña, 3. 

"arragona: Lloyd Triestino: Calle Real, 24; 
Tirrenia: Apodaca, 13 y 15. 

: Vice Consulate: Casa Valdés, 45. 

Saragossa: Vice Consulate. 


santa Cruz de Tenerife; (Canary Is): 
Consulate; Lloyd Triestino: Marina 45 
P.O.B. 79; SITMAR: Guillermo Olsen y 


jò: 


Cia. Lad.: Castillo, 72 + 

SWEDEN 

Stockholm; Embassy, Consulate: Oakhill 
Djurgarden; Italian Cultural Institute; 
« Dante Alighieri»: Linn égatan, 15; 


E.N.LT.: Strandvagen, T-a; Italia, Lloyd 
Triestino: Stureplan, 6; Linea «C»: Ar 
senalsgatan, 9. 


Gothenburg: Consulate: Kungsgatan, 6. 
Italia: Hotel Plasten, 2, Lloyd Triestin 
Park Ave, Hótel, 


Örebro: « Dante Alighieri»: Storgatan, 23. 


Malmö: Consulate: Goran ~Olsgata, dea; 
« Dante Alighieri»: Folkparksv., 3 A T, 
Lund. 


NORWAY 


Oslo: Embassy: Incognitagote, 5; Consulate 
General: Universitssaton, 14; € Dante 
Alighieri»: Postboks 854; Italia: Prinsen- 
sgate, 12; Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 35, 
Karl Johansgate. 


Bergen: Vice Consulate; Italia: Olav Kyt- 
resgate, 1; Lloyd Triestino: Ole Bulls 
Plass, 8 


Trondheim: Vice Consulate: Postbokz, 33. 


Salzburg: 


DENMARK 


Copenhagen: Embassy; « Dante Alighieri »: 
Ameliegade, 21. Consulate: Palayade, 6; 
E.N.I.T.: Ostergade, ltalia, Axelborg- 
Axeltorv, 1; Lloyd Triestino: Ostergade, 3; 
Ameliegade, 21. 

Aarhus: « Dante Alighieri »: c/o University. 


Silkeborg: «Dante Alighieri»: Sonder- 
gade, 20. 

Horsen: «Dante Alighieri»: Kongensgade, 
23. 

FINLAND + 


Helsinki: Embassy: Tehtaankatu, 32; Con- 
sulate General: Fabianin Katu, 27; « Dan- 
te Alighieri»: Marjaniementanta, — 39; 
Italian Cultural Institute; Ulrikagatan, 3; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino: 19, North Espla- 
nade. 


Kuopio: «Dante Alighieri »: Vuorikatu, 22. 


Turku: Vice Consulate; « Dante Alighie- 
ri»: Yliopistonkatu, 25. 


Tampere: «Dante Alighieri»: Nokia. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Vaduz: Consulate. 


ICELAND 
Reykjavik: Consulate General. 


REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO 


San Marino: « Dante Alighie- 
Via Bramante, 41. 


Consulate; 


ri»: 

AUSTRIA 

Vienna: Embassy: Rennweg, 27; Italian 
Cultural Institute, «Dante Alighieri»: 
Ill Ungargasse, 43; E.N.LT.: Bauern- 


markt, 2; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adria- 
tica: Kürntnerring, 18; L.A.I.: Kaerntner- 
ring, 6. 


Innsbruck: Consulate General: Adamgasse, 
2 A; Italian Cultural Institute: Maria The- 
resienstrasse, 52-1; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, 
Adriatica: Heilig Geist Strasse, 10. 


Vice Consulate; Haunsprerstras- 
se, 39; « Dante Alighieri Residenzplatz, 
1; Italia, Adriatica: — Bürgerspitalplatz; 
Lloyd Triestino: Alter Markt, 11. 

Klagenfurt: Consulate: Viktringerring, 13; 
«Dante Alighieri»: Karnerstrasse, 21. 


Linz: « Dante Alighieri »: Stelzhamerstrasse, 
2-11; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
Hauptplatz, 9. 


SETE 


Graz: «Dante Alighieri»: Beethovenstrasse, 
8; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: An- 
nenstrasse, 10. 


Bad Gastein: 
Kinoplatz. 


Bad Ausse: Lloyd Triestino: Ischlerstrasse, 
232. 


Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 


Bad Ischl: Lloyd Triestino; Hotel Post. 

Hofgastein: Lloyd Triestino: Kirchengasse. 
Zell am see: Lloyd Triestino: Stadtplatz. 
Villach: «Dante Alighieri »; Peraustrasse, 


St. Veit an der Glaan: «Dante Alighieri »: 
Karfreitstrasse, 1-Klagenfurt. 


Ugg « Dante. Alighieri»: Wieserfeldplatz, 


WESTERN GERMANY 


Bonn: Embassy: Finkemburgstrasse 43-53; 
«Dante Alighieri»: c/o University. 


Bremen: SITMAR (North America line); 
Herm. Dauelsberg: Martinistrasse, 34; 
(Australia line): Hapag Lloyd Reisebuer- 
ro: Gustav Deetjen Allee, 2. 


Frankfurt on Main: Consulate General, 
E.N.I.T.: Keiserstrasse, 65; «Dante Alighie- 
ri»; Feldbergstrasse, 24; Alitalia: an der 
Hauptwache, 11; L.A.I.: Keiserstrasse, 20; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Ross- 
markt, 23. . 


Munich; Consulate General, L.A.I., ENIT. 
Pacellistr, 2. Italian Cultural Institute: 
Universitastrasse, 81. Italia, Lloyd Triesti- 
no, Adriatica: Odeonsplatz 1; Linea «C »: 
Paul Heyse Strasse, 13; « Dante Alighie- 
ri»: Frauenlobstrasse, 20. 


Berlin: Consulate General: Graf-Spee-Stras- 


se, 1-7; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
Kurfurstendam, 195; L.A.L Flughafen 
Tempelhof, 17. 


Stuttgart: Consulate: Lenzhald 69; « Dante 
Alighieri»: Hauptmannsreute, 130; Italia, 
Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Shillerplatz, 4 
Koenigstrasse, 1. 

Hamburg: Consulate: Feldbrunnenstrasse, 
54; Italian Cultural Institute: Hansastrasse, 
6; L.A.I. Bellindamm, 25; E.N.I.T. Brands. 
wiete, 29. 

Darmstadt: 
weg, 30. 


Dortmund: « Dante Alighieri»: Karl 
knechtstr, 8. s band 


Erlangen: « Dante Alighieri »: Jordanweg, 9. 
Essen: « Dante Alighieri»: Eiserne Hand, 9, 
Heigelberg: € Dente Alighieri »: Plóch, 107- 


« Dante Alighieri »; Steinberg- 


SE « Dante Alighieri»: Hindenburgufer, 


<< 


Marburg-Lahn: « Dante Alighieri » 
Strasse, 2. 


Nuremberg: « Dante Alighieri »; 
se, 8. 


Sybel- 


Bu 


Wiesbaden: « Dante Alighieri»: Biersiadter 
Strasse, 16. 

Göttingen: « Dante Alighieri»; Herzberger 
Lanstr, 68. 


Manheim-Lindenhof: « Dante 
Meerwiesenstrasse, 35, 


Alighieri »; 


Würzburg: « Dante Alighieri»: Dominika- 
nerplatz, 3-C. 

U.S.S.R. 

Moscow: Embassy: Uliza Vesnina, 5 

HOLY SEE 

Vatican City: Embassy: Rome, via Flami- 
nia, 166. 

SWITZERLAND 

Berne: Embassy: Elfenstrasse, 10-14; « Dan- 
te Alighieri >: Buhlstrasse, 57. 

Geneva: Consulate General: Rue Charles 
Galland, 14; « Dante Alighieri»: Rue du 


Perron, 16; E.N.I.T.: Rue du Mont Blanc, 
9; Alitalia: 1-3, Rue Chantepoulet: Italia, 
Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 24, Grand 
Quai; Linea « C »: 5, Rue Monte Blanc; 
Permanent Italian Delegation to the In- 
ternational Organizations. 


Zurich: Consulate General: Lavaterstrasse, 
37; Italian Cultural Institute, «Dante 
Alighieri»: Stampfenbachstrasse, 85; E.N. 
L.T.: Lówenstrasse, 40; L.A.I.: Zurich Air- 
poi Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
Remiweg, 59; Linea «C »: Bahnhofplatz, 
71 (Lówenstrasse). 

Basle: Consulate: Steinenvorstadt, 79; «Dan- 
te Alighieri»: C. P. 864; Italia, Adria- 
tica, Lloyd Triestino: Centralbahnplatz, 8. 

Lucerne Vice Consulate: Ohergrundistr, 92. 


Lugano: Consulate General: Via Monte Ce- 
neri; E.N.LT.: Palazzo «La Fenice»; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Piazza 
Manzoni 8. 


Locarno: Vice Consulate. 


Lausanne: Consulate: Avenue Mont Loisir, 
11; « Dante Alighieri»: Rue Centrale, 9. 


Coira: Vice Consulate: Bahnhofstrasse, 7. 

Chiasso: Vice Consulate: Via Alessandro. 
Volta, 6. 

La Chaux de Fonds: « Dante Alighieri »: 
Rue du Parc, 155. 

Freiburg: «Dante Alighieri»: Rue W. 
Kaiser, 27-A. 
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Neuchátel: « Dante Alighieri»: Avenue du 
Mail, 4. 


San Gall: 
ghieri >: 


Baden: 


Vice Consulate; «Dante Ali- 
Rosembergstrasse, 86. 


Bienne: «Dante Alighieri»: Chemin du 
Palmier 10. 
Briga: Vice Consulate. 


BELGIUM 


Embassy: Avenue Legrand, 43; 
Rue de Livourne, 38; Italian 
Rue de Livourne, 38; 


Brussels: 
Consulate: 
Cultural Institute: 


EN.LT.; Bid. du Régent, 1-A; «Italia», 
Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Rue des Co- 
lonies, 59. 


Antwerp: Lloyd Triestino: Avenue de Kei- 
ser, 64; Linea «C»: Rue Cassier, 17; 
Flotta Lauro: Borzostraat, 21. 


Liege: Consulate: Place Xavier Neujean, 
|; «Dante Alighieri >: University, place 
XX Août, 7. 


Charleroi: Consulate: Avenue des Alliés, 
21. 


HOLLAND 


"The Hague: Embassy: Sophialaan, 1; Ira- 
lian Cultural Institute: Mauritskade, 21; 
Dante Alighieri»: Laan Copes Van Cat- 
tenburch, 4-B; Lloyd Triestino: Groen- 
markt, 22. 


Amsterdam: Consulate General: Herengra- 
cht, 609-611; E.N.LT.: Rokin, 52; Italia: 
Rokin, 80; Lloyd Triestino: Da Ruyterka- 
de, 107. 


Rotterdam: « Dante Alighieri »: Eendracht- 
sweg, 74; Lloyd Triestino: Lynbaan, 74; 


Linea «C»: Veerhaven, 7. 

Arnhem: «Dante Alighieri»: Heemmstra- 
laan, 87. 

Groningen: «Dante Alighieri >: « Esser- 
kamp » Hondosruglaan, 25. 

Haarlem: «Dante Alighieri»: Midden 


Duin en Daalseweg, 29 - Bloemendaal. 


Hilversum: «Dante Alighieri»: Gijsbrecht 
van Emstelstraat, 55. 

Leiden: ' « Dante Alighieri »: Burggraven- 
laan, 24. £ 

Nimegen: «Dante Alighieri »: van Slich- 

tenhorstraat, 101. 


Utrecht: «Dante Alighieri»: Pieter Saen- 
redamstraat, 42-bis. 


Dordrecht: « Dante Alighieri»; Frans Le- 
btretlaan, 38. 


PRINCIPALITY OF LUXEMBURG 


Luxemburg: Embassy: Rue Goethe, 31; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Boule- 
yard Royal, 49. 


PRINCIPALITY OF MONACO 


Monaco: Boulevard des 


Moulins. 
Montecarlo: Linea «C »: 


Consulate: 36, 
Hotel de Paris. 


BULGARIA 


Sofia: Legation: Bld. Rusky, 11; Italia: 
127, Rakowskistrasse; Adriatica: 2, Légué 
Street. 


Varna: Vice Consulate. 
POLAND 
Warsaw: Embassy: Place Dasbrowskiego, 


6; Italia: Nowy Swiat, 64. 
Gdynia: Vice Consulate. 
ALBANIA 


Tyrana Legation: Qemal Stafa, 144, 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Belgrade: Embassy: Birc'aninova Ulica, 9- 
11; Adriatica: Knez Mihailova, Br. 20; 
L.A.l: Boulevard Revolucije, 17. 


Zagreb: Consulate General: Meduliceva, 
22, Italia, Adriatica: 20 Zrinjevac. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


e: Legation: Nerudova Ulice, 20; 
ltalia, Adriatica; Na Prikope, 18. 


HUNGARY 


Budapest: Legation: Vorosilov Ut, 95; 
Italian Cultural Institute: Sandor-ucta, 8; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Vóró- 


smarty tér, 7. 


RUMANIA 


Bucharest: Strada Jon Frimu. 


Legation: 


PORTUGAL 


Legation: Largo Conde de Pom- 
Italian Cultural Institute: Rua 
do Salitre, 146; «Dante Alighieri »: c/o 
University; E.N.I.T.: C. Conde de Pom- 
beiro, 24; Alitalia: Praca da Alegria, 58/ 
40; Italia, Lloyd Triestino: Avenida 24 
de Julho; Linea «C»: Praça Duque da 


Lisbon: 
beiro, 6; 
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Teorceira, 4-1; Flotta Lauro: 22, Rua do 
Alecrim; SITMAR: Manoel Dos Pasos 
Freitas & Ca. Lda, Rua do Alechim, 45. 

Oporto: Consulate, € Dante Alighieri 9: Rua 
de Restauragao, 409; Italia: Rua Nova 
da Alfandega, 12. 

Cape St. Vincent: Consular Agency. 

Funchal (Madeira): Consulate: Italia, Rua 
da Alfandega, 52; Linea « C », SITMAR: 
Manoel Dos Pasos Freitas & Ca. Lda., 
Rua Antonio José D'Almeida, 2-8. 


Ponta Delgada (Azores) Consular Agency, 


Italia: Largo Joao Franc. Cabral, 13. 
GREECE 
Athens: Embassy: Rue Reine Sophie; 


Consulate; Via Sekeri, 2; Italian Cultural 
Institute: Patissia, 47; Alitalia: Rue Jean 
Smuts, 4; Linea «C»: 4, Rue Churchill; 

L.A Kategeorgi Servias, 12; Jtalia, 
Lloyd Triestino: Pirca-Riva Miauli, 19. 

Salonica: Consulate General: Reina Olga, 
28; Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Leofors 
Vasileos Constantinou, 3. 


CYPRUS 


Rhodes (Aegean): Consulate: Via dei Ca- 
valieri; Italia, Adriatica: Symi Square, 6. 


Patras (Cyprus): Lloyd Triestino, Adria- 
tica; Via S. Andrea, 30-A. 


Nicosia (Cyprus): Alitalia, Adriatica; P. 
O. B., 327. 


Famagusta (Cyprus): Adriatica, Italia: P, 
O. B., 47, 


Larnaca (Cyprus): Italia, Lloyd Triestino: 
B z Le 109; Adriatica: Homer Street, 1 


TURKEY 


Ankara: Embassy: Atatiirk Bulvari, 248. 


Istanbul: Consulate General, « Dante Ali- 
ghierì »: Tom Tom Kaptan Sakak, 15; 
Italian Cultural Institute, ENLT.: Tepe- 
basi - Mestrutyet Caddesi, 161 (Beyoglu); 
L.A.I.:. Taskin, Agaspasa, Gumssugu Sad- 

A Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adria- 
Galata-Mamhane Sarap Iskelesi 15- 


Izmir: Consulate: Tknici Kordon, 245; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Atatürk 
Caddesi, 152. e 


Iskenderon: Vice Consulate, Italia, Lloyd 
Triestino, Adriatica: Mar Cakmat, 46, 


| Mersin: Vice Consulate: Lloyd Triesti 
Adriatica: PK, 134. AR el 


x ARA Adriatica: Posta. Kutusu Iskele, 


Canakkale; Vice Consulate,’ Adriatica: 
“PK, 5. " 


Rodosto: Adriatica: Messeret 18. 
Zonguldak: Adriatica: Baglik Ca 30, 
Panderma: Adriatica; PK, 12. 

Edirne: Vice Consulate. 

Samsum: Vice Consulate; Adriatica: Alber- 


to Rossi & Figli. 
Tekirdag: (Rodosto): Vice Consulate: Mes- 


seret Sokak, 18. 
SOUTH AMERICA 
ARGENTINA 


Avenida Li- 


Buenos Aires: Embassy: 


berador General San Martin, 2100; Con 
sulate General: Calle C 1149; Ira- 
lian Cultural Institute: arcas, 1148; 
« Dante Alighieri »: Tucumán, 1646; EN. 


I.T.: Calle Florida, 493; Italia 
stino, Adriatica: Avenida Cor 
Linea «C»: Tucumán, 421-423; 
601, Córdoba. 


Salvador: Vice Consulate: Calle \ 
+ 70; Linea «C»: Av. Estados Unidos + 
9. 


Edit. Wildecberger 2-2 

San Carlos de Bariloche: — Consulor A- 
gency. 

Santa Fe: 
mán, 2466, 


Rosario: Consulate General: Calle 1° de 
Mayo, 959; «Dante Alighieri Boule- 
vard Orono, 1160; Italia: San Martin, 848 


Cérdoba: Consulate; « Dante Ali 
Calle 27 Abril, 359. 

La Plata: Consulate. 

Canadá de Gómez: (Ciudad Evita) 


lar Agency; « Dante Alighieri »: 
ros, 991, 


Mendoza: Consulate, « Dante Alighieri»: 
Calle Pérá, 1163; Italia: Calle Espejo, 32. 


Mar del Plata: Vice Consulate. 
Italia: Calle 25 de Mayo, 40. 


Tucumán: Vice Consulate. 
Concordia: Consular Agency; « Dante Ali- 
ghieri»: Calle H. Irogoen, 881. 


La Falda: «Dante Alighieri»: c/o St. 
Bartolomeo Brizzolara. 


San Rafael: Consular Agency. 


Venado. Tuerto: Consular Agency; « Dan- 
te Alighieri»: Mitre, 766. 


Vice Consulate; Italia: Tucu- 


Consu- 
Balleste- 


Casilda: Consular Agency; «Dante Ali- 
ghieri»: in the Consular Agency. 
Rafaela: Consular Agency; «Dante Ali- 


ghieri >: Saavedra, 273, 
Villa Dolores: Consular Agency. 
“Avellaneda: Vice Consulate. 
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Comodoro Rivadavia: Vice Consulate; 
Corrientes: Vice Consulate. * 
Paraná: Vice Consulate. 

Resistencia: Consular Agency. 

salta: Vice. Consulate. 

San Juan: Vice Consulate. 

San Salvador de Jujuy: Vice Consulate, 
Vice Consulate. 


jan Mari 


BOLIVIA 
La Paz; Embassy: Plaza Albaroa, 180-184; 
I . Adriatica: Av. Comacho esq. Colón 
P. 930. 
Santa Cruz: Vice Consulate. 
Cochabamba: Consulate. 


Rio de Janeiro: (D. Federal) Embassy: 
x do Flamengo, 386; Consulate: Rua 
rao do Flamengo, 22; « Dante Alighie- 
396 P do Flamengo; Italia, Lloyd 
tino, Adriatica: 52, Avenida Rio Bran- 
Linea «C »; Avenida Rio Branco, 17- 
ya; Flotta Lauro: Avenida Rio Branco 


n. 26 A 
Sio Paulo: Consulate General; Rua Ga- 
Santos, 168; Italian Cultural 


briel «dos 


7 Abril, 230; E.N.LT.: 
342; Italia, Lloyd Triesti- 


Rua Pedro Américo, 52; 
Rua 7 de Abril, 252. 


Consulate: Avenida 15 de 
Italia: Travessa P. Euti- 


Rua 
Abri 


Linea «©: 


Belem: Vice 
Agosto} 91; 
quio, 59, 

Campinas: Vice Consulate; Rua General 
Osorio, 1461; Italia: Rua 71 Glicerio, 601, 

Ribei Préto: Vice Consulate: Rua Ak 

cs Cabral, 500; Italia: Ave. Colón Apar- 

tado, 959; Rua Visconde Jauhuma., 


Londrina (Paraná): Vice Consulate: Rua 
Maranhao, 177 - Edificio Manella 2. And. 

Belo Horizonte (Minas Gerais): Consulate: 
Avenida Alfonso Pena, 687; Italia; Rua 
Curitiba, 601. 

Vitoria (Espirito Santo): Vice Consulate; 
Italia: Rua Jeronimo Monteiro, 420. 
Rio Grande: Vice Consulate; Italia, Linea 

«C»: Rua Riachuelo, 133. 

Porto Alegre: Consulate General: Aveni- 
da Aiberto Bins, 549; Italia: Rua dos An- 
dradas, 1332; Linea «C»: Rua dos An 
dradas, 1409. 

Sâo Francisco: 
no, 4-6, 


Santos: Vice Consulate: Rua Riachuelo, 
42; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Pra- 


Italia: Rua Mal Floria- 


ga da Repüblica, 52; Linea «C»: Rua 
Riachuelo, 73-1°. 


Salvador:(Bahfa): Wice Consulate: Avenida 
Sete de Setembro, 279; Italia, Lloyd. Trie- 
stino, Adriatica: Avenida Estados Unidos, 
Edificio LA.P.C. Linea «C» Avenida 
Estados Unidos, Edificio Wildberger 2-229, 


Refice: (Pernambuco): Consulate: Avenida 
erie 164; talia: Guarapes 50, 
ja S. E 


Curitiba: Consulate General: Rua Barao 
de Cerro Azul, 198; « Dante Alighieri »: 
CP 164; Italia: Rua Mar Deodoro, 23-27. 


Juiz de Fora: Vice Consulate; Italia: Rua 
S. Rita, 487. E 


Uberaba: Vice Consulate, 

Baurü: Vice Consulate. 
Florianopolis: Vice Consulate. 
Paranagua: Vice Consulate. 
Manaus: Vice Consulate. 
Goiania: Vice Consulate. 

Duque de Caxias: Vice Consulate. 


CHILE 

Santiago: Embassy; Avenida Miguel Cla- 
ro, 1359; Italian Cultural Institute, ENIT: 
Calle Agustinas, 537; Lloyd Triestino, Ita- 
lia, Adriatica: Calle Unión Central, 1043; 
Linea «C»: Moneda, 1025. 

Vi : Consulate General: Calle Prat, 
NOA Alighieri»: CP 4174; Italia, 
Lloyd Triestino, Adrlatica; Avenida Erra- 


zuriz, 401. 

Antofagasta: Vice Consulate; Italia; Calle 
Prat, 523. 

Arica: Vice Consulate; Italia: Calle 21 de 
Mayo, 131. 

Concepción: Vice Consulate; Italia; Calle 
O'Higgins, 113. 

Coquimbo: Italia: Calle Aldunate, 649. 


Iquique: Vice Consulate; Italia; Cale S. 
Martin, 163. 


Punta Arenas: Vice Consulate. 

S. Antonio: Italia: Puentecito. 
Talcahuano: Italia: Casilla, 5 A- 
Valdivia: (Corral): Italia: Ave. Gral. La- 


gos, 1931. 
La Serena: Vice Consulate; Italia: Cale 
Carrera, 446. 
COLOMBIA 
Bogotá: Embassy: Diagonal, 77; Italian 


mural Institute: Calle 24, N. 5-21; Ita- 
da Adriatica: Calle 14, N. 822. 
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Barranquilla: 
41, N. 3281. 


Buenaventura: Italia: Plaza del Ferrocaril. 
Cali: Consulate; Italia: Carrera, 3 n, 11-32. 


Cartagena: Consulate; Italia; Calle Ri- 
bón, 34. 
Manizales: Italia: Apartado Aéreo, 56. 


Medellín: Italia: Carrera 51, n. 49. 
Apartado Aéreo, 666. 


S. José de Cúcuta: 


Consulate; Italia: Carrera, 


Consulate. 


ECUADOR 


Quito; Embassy: Calle Albornoz, 440. 
Guayaquil: Italia: Avenida 9 de Octubre 232 
Manta; ltalia: P.O.B., 4889. 


PARAGUAY 


Asunción: Legation; «Dante Alighieri »: 
Avenida Mariscal López y General Santos; 
Italia; Calle Palma, 169, 


PERU 


Lima: Embassy; Institute: Plaza Washing- 
ton 698; Italian Cultural Institute: Sirón 
Ica, 426; Italia: Calle S. José, 330. 


Mollendo: Italia: Calle Arequipa. 
Callao: Vice Consulate. 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo: Embassy: Calle José Ellauri, 
991; Italian Cultural Institute; « Dante 
Alighieri »: Calle Magallanes, 1577; Italia, 
Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Calle Rincén 
719; Linea «C»: 25 de Mayo, 411. 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas: Embassy: Calle del Rincón, 
Quinta « Miravalle »; Consulate: Avenida 
Las Trinitarias, 8 Quinta Lungorefa Urb. 
Lo Campirno; Italian Cultural Institute: 
Este 8, los Caobos; Alitalia, Italia: Ave. 
Urdaneta Esquina de la Pelota; Linea 
«C »: Esquina Madrices, 43; Oficina; Flotta 
Lauro: Ave. Urdaneta, Esquina Ybarra ed. 
Central; SITMAR: Cap. Amleto Rovelli: 
Apartado de Correo 18. 


Ciudad Bolivar: Vice Consulate. 


La Guaira: Vice Consulate; Italia: Edifi- 
cio Marturet - Lado sul Plaza El Cónsul; 
Linea « C»: Apartado Correo, 18; Flotta 
Lauro: Apartado, 142. 


Maracaibo: Vice Consulate; "Italia: Edif. 
Cámara de Comercio Apartado 686. 


Puerto Cabello: Italia: Calle Comercio, 21. 


Cumana: Italia: Apartado, 19. 


Barcelona Puerto La Cruz (Guan 
Consulate; Italia, c/o Comp. 
DAO 


Valencia: Vice Consulate 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


GREATER ANTILLES 


5 Avenida; Jalia, Lloyd 

Triestino, E.N.I.T.: O' Reilly 208 

HAITI 

Port-au-Prince: Embassy: Avenue John 
Brown, 243; Italia: Place Cetírord, 1627. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Ciudad Trujillo: Embassy: Avenida Inde 
pendencia, 3; Consulate: Calle Arz 
Novel, 20; Italia: Calle Libertador, 16, 

Puerto Plata: Italia: Calle Duarte, 7 

PUERTO RICO 

Mayaguez: Italia: P.O.B., 3088 

San Juan: Consulate; Italia; Deposito, 2 
P.O.B., 4232. 

JAMAICA 


Kingston: Vice Consulate; Italia: P.O.By 
37; SITMAR: Grace, Kennedy & Co. Ltd.: 
P.O.B.,. 86. 


LESSER ANTILLES 


ARUBA 
Oranjestad N. A. (Aruba): Ialia: P.O.B., 
36. 


BARBADOS 
Bridgetown: Italia: P.O.B., 304. 


Willemstad: Consulate; Italia, Flotta Lau- 
ro; Handeskade, Linea « C »: Curacao 
N WI; SITMAR: S. E. L. Maduro & Sons 
ne. 


GUADALOUPE 
Basse Terre: Consulate. 


Pointe à Pitre: Italia: Quai Gatine, 7; Li 
nea «C»: Rue Henry IV, 2. 
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MARTINIQUE 

Fort de France: Italia: Rue de Ja Liberté, 
1, Linea «C»: Rue Ernest Deproge, 34. 

TRINIDAD 


Port of Spai Italia: Marine Square, 38; 
Linea «C»: Marina Square, 69. 


IRGIN ISLANDS 
Charlotte Amalie: Italia: P.O.B., 60. 


BAHAMAS 


assau: Italia: Bay Street, 303. 


ARAGUA 


Managua: Embassy, Consulate; Calle losé 
Marti, 304. 


COSTA RICA 


San José of Costa Rica: Legation, Con- 

vate: Paseo Colón Esquino, Calle 32; 

Dante Alighieri »; Apartado 801; Italia: 
Apartado 474. 


GUATEMALA 
Guatemala: Embassy: Avenida «La Re- 


forma» 9-47; Italian Cultural Institute; 
«Calle Poniente, 37; Italia: 4 Ave. 


HONDURAS 


Tegucigalpa: Legation, Consulate: Aveni- 
da Jerez, 130. 


La Ceiba: Consulate. 


EL SALVADOR 

San Salvador: Embassy: Boulevard S. 
Antonio Abad, 22; Italia: Calle Rubens 
Darío, 59. 

PANAMA (REPUBLIC OF PANAMA) 


Panama: Embassy: Nicanor A. de abarrio. 
59; Italia: Ave. Cuba y Calle 35 Este. 


Colón: Consulate. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Cristobal; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriati- 
ca: P.0.B., 5062. 


NORTH AMERICA 


MEXICO 


Mexico. City: Embassy; Italian Cultural 
Institute; E. N. I. Calle Varsovia, 22 
bis; « Dante Alighieri»: Ave. Chapultepec, 
212; Italia, Adriatica: Gante, 4-Desp. 306. 


Acapalco: Italia, Adriatica: Avenida Miguel 
Alemán, 187. 


Guaymas: Italia, Adriatica: Avenida Quin- 
ce, 19. 


Manzanillo: Italia, Adriatica: Avenida Mo- 
relos, 128. 

Salina Cruz: Italia, Adriatica; Avenida 16 
de Septiembre, 62 A. 


ih eer Italia: Belisario-Dominguez, 46 
ur. 


Monterey: Consulate. 
Tampico: Consulate. 
Veracruz: Consulate. 


UNITED STATES 


Washington: Embassy: 16 Street N. w. 
2700;1alia, Adriatica: 919, 15th Street. 


New York: Consulate General; Italian 
Cultural Institute: 690, Park Avenue; Com- 
mercial Office: 551, Fifth Ay.; ENIT.: 
21, East Slst Street; L.A.I.: 15 East, Sist 
Street; 645, Ist. Av. 38th Street (Manhat- 
tan); Italia, Adriatica: Battery Park Bldg. 
24, State Street; Linea «C»: Suite 2601, 
22, East 40th Street; Flotta Lauro: 42, 
Broadway; Italian Representatives to 
U.N.O.: 270, Park Avenue, New York 17; 
SITMAR: Overseas Charter & Shipping 

- Co. Inc.: 250, West 57th. Street. 


Boston: Consulate General: 101, Tremont 
Street; L. A. L: 16, Providence Street. 


Ttalia, Adriatica: Stuart Bldg. - 462, Boyls- 
ton Street. 

New Orleans: Consulate General: 3803 St. 
Charles Av, E.N.LT,: 338, International 
Trade Mart, Camp Street; Italia: Amer- 
ican Bank Building, 1504. 


Chicago: Consulate General: 59, East Ma- 
dison, Suite 1516, Chicago, 3, Illinois; 
E.N.I.T.: 333, North Michigan Avenue; 
LA 2, East Slst Street; Italia, Adria- 
tica: 100, North La Salle Street. 


Philadelphia: Consulate Generala 2128, Lo- 
cust St.: L.A.I.: 214, So. 16: Italia, Adria- 


tica; 123, S.O. Broad Street. 


San Francisco: Consulate General: 2590, 
Webster Street; E.N.LT.: St. Francis Hotel, 
Post Street; Italia, Adriatica: 432, Cali- 
fornia Street; L. A.L: 212, Stockton 
Street. 
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Los Angeles: — Consulate: 649, South Olive 
Street; L.A.I.: Hotel Statler; Italia, MEA 
tica: 724, West, 6th Street. 


Pittsburg: Vice Consulate: 1203, Law and 
Finance Bldg, Pittsburg 19 pa, U.S.A, 


_Newark: Vice Consulate: 605, Broad Street, 


Baltimore; Consulate: 6, W. Mt. Vernon 
Place. 


Cleveland: Consulate: Euclid Avenue, 1051; 
L.A.l.: RM. 314, Buckley Building - 1051 
Euclid Ave.; Halia, RUSSI Bldg. 1501, 
Euclid Avenue, Suite 311. 


Detroit: ^ Consulate: 1929, National Bank 
Bldg. Detroit, 26. 


Saint Louis: Consulate: 722, Chestnut Ave. 
Street; Italia: 743, Paul Brown Bldg. 

‘Denver: Vice Consulate: 314, Boston Bldg. 
17th Street, 


: Consulate; 562, Henry Stuart White 
Italia: 1211, 4th Avenue. 


Houston: Vice Consulate; Sidarma: Cotton 
Exchange Building.. 


areto i Sidarma: Cotton Exchange Build- 

ing. 

St. Barbara: 
bridge Road. 

Cincinnati: Consulate. 

Providence: Vice Consulate. 

Santa Barbara (Calif.): Vice Consulate. 

Wilmington: Vice Consulate. 

‘Trenton: Vice Consulate, 

Yonkers: Vice Consulate. 


Honolulu: (Hawaian Islands): 
sulate. 


Vice Consulate: 825, Rock- 


Vice Con- 


“BERMUDAS 
Hamilton: Ialia: Front Street, P.O.B., 175. 


CANADA 3 
Ottawa: 


Montreal: Consulate: Rue Sheri ke Ovest, 
1669; « Dante Alighieri»: 1: Summers- 
hill; Italia, RR _ Lloyd Triestino: 

' Castle Bldg. - 1410, Stai Street, Suite 
512; Flotta Lauro: 1255, - Square; 

 SITMAR: March Shipping Ltd (Quebec 
Agency): 400. Craig Street "West. 


- Vancouver: Vice | Conde. Gan 
West, Hastings Street. 


Toronto: Consulate: 1251 Yor Street: 
_ Lloyd Triestino, Italia: pe ue ‘Street, 


Embassy: 


966 


384, Lavrien Av. East. > 


Halifax: Vice Consulate; Ital 
Foot of Duke Street P.O.b 
Lauro: 72/3, Upper Water S$ 

Quebec: « Dante Alighieri 
290; SITMAR: Ramsey, 
2, Chaveau Avenue. 


iriaficas 
Flotta 


ISRAEL 

Tel Aviv: Embassy; « Da ieri 9: 
76, Allenby Road; E.N LALLY B 
Abruzat Bait Street; Ira: L | Trie- 
stino, Adriatica: Hess Street, 6; Linea 
«C»: 94, Allenby Road. 

Jerusalem: Katamon; « Dante Alighieri»: 
P.O.B, 1026; Alitalia: Sala Eddine 

v Street; Italia, Lloyd Triestino jriatica: 

- King David Hotel Annex 

Haifa: Consulate: 12, Rehov M Reitberg 
Street; «Dante Alighieri 12, Rebov 
Beit Holem Street; L.A.I.: 37 gsway; 
Tialia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 104, 
Independence Way. 

IRAQ 

Baghdad: Legation: Karradat Mariam, 
Quartier Beigia; Alitalia: Yassin Khedhery 
Bldg. South Gate. 

LEBANON 

Beirut: Embassy; « Dante Alighieri v: Rue 
Général Spears; Italian Cultura! Institute: 
Rue Georges Picot, 163; E.N./7 
talia: Place de Etoile; ri 


Triestino, Adriatica: Rue du 
Linea «C»; Rue de la 


Tripoli of Syria: Vice Consulat: 
Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: BP, 54 


JORDAN 
Amman: 


PAKISTAN 
Karachi: Embassy: 


Italia, 


Legation; Gebel Al-Lucbdeh. 


Partapsingh Sethi Road, 


85, Clifton; E.N.LT.: Mclead Road; Ira- 
lia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Qamar 
House Bunder Road. 

Chittagong: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B. 9. 

Khulna; Lloyd Triestino: Park Mansion, 
Jinnah Park. 

THAILAND 


Bangkok: Legation: North Sathorrn Road, 


90; Italia, Lloyd Triestino: New Road 
280. ` A 

IRAN 

Teheran: Embassy: 131, Kiaban Chur- 
chill; Italia: ^ Avenue Ferdowsi, 486; 
_ LAL: Avenue Ferdowsi, 500. 
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Embassy: Rue al Mansour 
Adriatica: Fardoss Street, P.O.B. 203; 
alia: Rue Saad alla Al-Jabri - Imm. 
jaz 
Lattachia: 

P.O.B, 1 


Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 


Aleppo: Consulate. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Jedda: Legation: Bagdadia Djeddah; Lloyd 
iestino: P.O.B., 39. 


YEMEN 


Te Legation. 


YLON 


Colombo: Legation: 
lombo, 7; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, A- 

Prince Street Hongkong 

Flotta Lauro: Times Building. 


tica: 
Building; 
CHINA 


Shanghai: Consulate General: Bubbling Well 
oad, 555, 


Tsingtao: Lloyd Triestino: Woosung Road, 


Taipei (Taiwan): Lloyd Triestino; P.O. 
66, 

Changehun: (Manchuria); Consulate. 

PHILIPPINES 

Manila: Legation: 80-82, Libertad Street; 


Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Calle 


Rosario, 55. 


INDONESIA 


Djakarta: Embassy: « Dante Alighieri»: 45, 
Djalan , Diponegoro; Consulate: edan 
Merdeka Selatan, 2; Italia, Lloyd Triesti- 
no, Adriatica: Djalan Segara Tiga, 8i 
Flotta Lauro: Kali Besar Timur, 9. 

Medan: Vice Consulate. 


Patang: Vice Consulate. 


INDOCHINA (Southern Vietnam). 


Saigon: Legation, Lloyd Triestino: 35, Rue 
de Phu Khiet, 
Hanoi (Northern Vietnam): Consulate. 


AFGHANISTAN 
Kabul: Legation: Karta Wali. 


N. H. Flower Road, | 


JAPAN y 


Tokyo: Embassy: Chome, Mita Minato- 
Ku, 28; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
Mitsubishi Naka, Building 8, N. 8-3 
Chome, Marunouchi Chiyoda-Ku. 


EOM «Dante Alighieri»: c/o Univer- 

sity. 

Kobe: Vice Consulate; Lloyd Triestino: 
Moche Bldg. 67  Kyo-machi, - Ikutaku. 

Moji: Lloyd Triestino: 3102, 2 Chome, 
Higashi-Honmachi. 

Nagasaki: Lloyd Triestino: 4, 1 Chome, 
Senbacho. : 

Nagoya: Lloyd Triestino: 12-3, 2 Chome, 
Nishikura-cho, Minato-ku. 

Osaka: Lloyd Triestino: 43, 2 Chome, 
Doshomachin, Higashi-ku. 

Shimizu: Lloyd Triestino: 74, 3 Chome, 


Minato. 
Yokohama: Lloyd Triestino: 7, Nihon-Odo- 
fi, Nakata-ku. 


INDIA 
Bombay: Consulate; E.N.I.T.: Dinsha 
Wachha Road; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, 


Adriatica; City Bldg. Bazargate Street. 
New Delhi: Embassy: 17, York Road. 
Caleutta: Consulate: 3, Raja Santosh Road, 

Alipore; E.N.I.T.: 11, Government Place 

East; Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 6, Lyons 

Range. 

Shipping Dept. 


Cochin: Lloyd Triestino: 
P.O.B., 3. 

Jamnagar: Lloyd Triestino: Arun Sadan, 
Hospital Road. 

Madras: Lloyd Triestino: 5-6, Armenian 


Street-P.O.B,, 45. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA 

Aden: Consulate: Bank Flat Steamer Point; 
Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 128, Crater 
P.O.B. 1228. 


gapore: Consulate General; Italia, Lloyd 

Sono: ‘Adriatica: Olchard Road - Mac 
Donald House; Flotta Lauro: Union Build- 
ing. 

Hong Kong: Consulate General: ` Lloyd 
Triestino, Adriatica, Italia: Des Voeux 
Road, P.O.B., 36. 


BURMA 


Rangoon: Consulate; 
‘Merchant Street. 


Lloyd Triestino: 622, 


BRITISH BORNEO , 


Kuching: (Sarawak): 
P.O.B.; 141. 


Lloyd Triestino: 
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MALAY PENINSULA 


Penang: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 156. 
Port Swettenham: Lloyd Triestino: P.0,B. 
32. 


AFRICA 


EGYPT 


Cairo: Embassy; Italian Cultural Institute: 
Sciara Kasr el Aaali, 15, Garden Cit 
Consulate: 14, Rue Champollion; « Dante 
Alighieri»: Rue el Galaa, 24; E.N.LT.: 
Rue Sarwat Pacha, 33; Alitalia: Rue 
Champollion, 14; L.A.I.: 27, Rue Cherif 
Pacha; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
Rue Soliman Pacha, 14; Línea « C»: Rue 
Soliman Pacha, 25. 


Alexandria: Consulate General: Plaza 
Saad Zaghloul, 25; «Dante Alighieri »: 
Rue Young, 1; L.A: Rue Talaat Harb 
Pacha, 21; Italia, Adriatica: Rue Cherif 
Pacha, 33; Lloyd Triestino, Flotta Lauro: 
.Rue Sesostris, 19, 


Port Said: Consulate; « Dante Alighieri »: 
Rue Malika Farida; Italia, Lloyd Triesti- 
no, Adriatica: Sharia El Goumouria, 40; 
Flotta Lauro: P.O.B. 262; SITMAR: 
Overseas Shipping & Coal Trade Co. Ltd.: 
16 Sharia Sultan Hussein, 

Suez: Vice Consulate; Italia, Lloyd Trie- 
Ca Murano haria El Rashe 


Sollum: Vice Consulate. 
Ismailia: Consular Agency. 


d, 


SUDAN 


Port Sudan: 
P.O.B., 6. 


Khartoum: Italia, Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 
RI ean Bldg. - Wingate Ave. P.O: 
lox 5 


Italia, Lloyd Triestino: 


LIBYA 


Tripoli: Embassy; Consulate General; lta- 
lian Cultural Institute: Sciara Uahran, 1; 
«Dante Alighieri»: Sciara Baladia, 144; 
E.N.LT.: Sciara, Istiklal, 34; Italia, Lloyd 
pina Adriatica: — Giaddat Istiklal, 


Bengasi: Consulate General: Via Amr 
lbn et Aos, 105; Tirrenia: Hotel Palace. 


MOROCCO 


Tangier: Consulate General: Rue. Gari- 
baldi, 35; « Dante Alighieri»: Rue Wash- 
ington, 13/6; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, 
Adriatica; Avenida de España, 52. 

Casablanca: Consulate: Avenue Mangin, 21; 
«Dante Alighieri»: Avenue Mangin, 23: 


Italia, Lloyd Triestino: Ave 
néral Drude, 119. 


Tetuan: Consulate: Alcázar de Toledo, 5. 


Rabat: Consulate General: Ruc 

Ceuta: Italia: Apartado, 46. 

Safi: Lloyd Triestino: Route de Sidi Ouas- 
sel. 


Péguy, 4, 


Agadir: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 6, 


Melilla: Vice Consulate. 


TUNISIA 


Tunis: Consulate General: Ruc 
L.A. Rue de Bordeaux, 1; ra 

Triestino: Av. Habib Bourgnib 

renia: Av. Jules Perry, 52 


ALGERIA 


Algiers: Consulate General, «Dante Alix 
ghieri»: Chemin Beaurepaire, Fi-Biar, $3; 
Italia, Lloyd Triestino: Boulevard Lafer- 
rière, 2. 


Oran 137 no: Quay 


Beaupuy, 26-27. 
Bougie: Vice Consulate. 
Arzen: Lloyd Triestino: 
Benisaf: Lloyd Triestino: 
Bône: Lloyd Triestino: 


Mostaganem: LJoyd Triestino: 
du Barrail, 


Nemours: Lloyd Triestino: Le Port. 
Philippeville: Lloyd Triestino: 


Le Port 

Marine 

Palais Calvin. 

3, Place 


Quai Sud. 


ETHIOPIA 


Addis Ababa: Embassy: Villa Italia: 
P.O.B.1105; Consulate General: Rue Woi- 
zero Wollete Yohannes Menghed, 56; 
Lloyd Triestino: Av. Hailé Selassié, 58. 


Asmara: (Eritrea): Consulate General: Via 
Ras. Maconnen, 26; «Dante A eri»: 
c/o School Superintendant; £.N.7.7.: Corso 
Italia, 89, 91; Alitalia: Avenue Hailé 
Selassié, 117; Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica, 
Italia: Avenue Hailé Selassié, 129. 


Massawa (Eritrea): Vice Consulate; « Dan- 
te Alighieri»: Roma, 9; Italia, Lloyd 
Triestino, Adriatica: Avenue Ras Alula, 58. 


, Assab: Consular Agency; Lloyd Triestino: 


P.O.B., 41 
SOMALILAND 
Mogadishu: EN.I.T.: Via Principe di 


Piemonte, 3; Alitalia: Albergo Croce del 
Sud, Regina Elena; Italia P.O.B., 
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Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Corso 
ina Elena, 24; SITMAR: Guido Cam- 
pani, Apatardo de Correo, 35. 


Kismayu: SITMAR: Dogliani Giovanni. 
Merka: SITMAR: Mario Giuseppe di 
Maria. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


Jibuti: Lloyd Triestino: BP, 125. 
Place Legarde. 


FRENCH TOGOLAND 


Lomé: Lloyd Triestino: BP, 207. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 
Douala: Lloyd Triestino: Rue du Roi Al- 
bert, BP, 320. 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


GABOON 


Libreville: Lloyd Triestino: Avenue A. et 
L. Fourneau - P.O.B., 77. 


Port Gentil: Lloyd Triestino: Rue du R. P. 
Bichet. 
MIDDLE CONGO 


BP, 674. 


Pointe Noire: Lloyd Triestino: 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
IVORY COAST 
Abidjan: Lloyd Triestino: BP, 207, 
DAHOMEY 
Cotonu: Lloyd Triestino: BP, 74. 


FRENCH GUINEA 

Conakry: Lloyd Triestino: c/o S. A. Jules 
Burki, 

SENEGAL 

Dakar: Consulate: Avenue Maginot 26-28; 


Italia: 21, Boulevard Pinet-Laprade-BP, 
a Lloyd Triestino; 8-10, Alees Canard, 
.B., 164. 


British WEST AFRICA 


GOLD COAST 

Accra: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 180, 
Takoradi: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B, 212. 
Winnebah: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B, 21. 


GAMBIA 
Bathurst: Lloyd Triestino: Transport De- 
partment. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Freetown: Lloyd . Triestino: 
Africa Company Ltd. 


The United 


NIGERIA 


Lagos: Consulate; Lloyd Triestino: 70, Ma- 
rina. 

Calabar: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B, 122. 

Port Harcourt: Lloyd Triestino; P.O.B., 44. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


KENYA 
Nairobi: Consulate; E.N.LT.: Windsor 
House, Stewart Street; Lloyd Triestino: 
P.O.B., 664. 

Kilin- 


Mombasa; Italia, Lloyd Triestino: 
dini Road, P.O.B., 141. 


Nakuru: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B, 35 - 
P.O.B., 13. 


Kisumu: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 4. 
Kitale: Lloyd Triestino: .P.O.B., 97. 


TANGANIKA 
Tanga: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 14. 
Arusha: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 294-345. 


Dar Es Salaam: Vice Consulate; Lloyd 
Triestino: P.O.B., 599. 


Lindi: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 2. 
Mikindani: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 24. 
Mbeya: Lloyd Triestino: P.0.B., 110. 
Moshi: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B. 270. 


Mwanza: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 269. 
Bukoba: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 4. 
UGANDA 


Entebbe: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B, 15. 
Kampala: Lloyd Triestino; P.O.B., 12-167. 


ZANZIBAR 
Zanzibar: Lloyd 
PO ISLAND 


Triestino: P.O.B., 315. 


FERNANDO (Spanish 


Guinea). 


S. Isabel: Apartado 73. 


Lloyd Triestino: 
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LIBERIA 


Monrovia; Legation: Hotel ` Mesurado; 
Lloyd Triestino: Gurley Street P.O.B., 135. 


NYASALAND 
Cholo: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 1. 


PRINCES AND ST. THOMAS ISLANDS 


Principe: Lloyd Triestino: Seccao Agencias. 
Villareal of St. Anthony:Consular Agency. 


- RUANDA - URUNDI 


Usumbura: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 119, 


RHODESIA : 


Livingstone: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 110, 

Broken-Hill: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 198. 

Lusaka: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 100. ` 

N'dola: Lloyd Triestino: Cecil Avenue - 
.0.B., 160. 


Kitwe: Lloyd Triestino: Hamilton House, 
Strand Avenue, P.O. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Salisbury: Consulare; Lloyd 
Speke Avenue, 58. © 


Bulawayo: Lloyd Triestino: Selborne Ave- 
nue, Main Street. È 


Gwelo: Lloyd Triestino: Main Street, 54. 
Umtali: Lloyd Triestino: Main Street, 95-96. 


Triestino: 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Lourenço Marques: Consulate; E.N.LT.: 
P.O.B. 797; Italia, Lloyd Triestino: Ave- 
nida 18 de Majo. 


Mozambique: Lloyd Triestino: CP, 108-109. 


Beira: Consular Agency; Lloyd Triestino: 
XO oe cci Hemd TR 


Port Amelia: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 26. 


! 
CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 
St. Vincent: Italia: P.O.B., 1. E 


ANGOLA > 3 


fF 4 
Landana: Lloyd Triestino: . P. 


Lobito: Consular Agency; Lloyd " 

| ERI. 17." gericy; loyd Triestino 

Demis Consulate; Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 
b . $ 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Elisabethville: Vice Consular Italia! 
P.O.B. 1045; Lloyd Triestino: Avenue 
du Sankuru. 

Leopoldville: Consulate Genera! Avenue 
Costermans, Lloyd Triestino Avenue 
Valke - P.O. 2. 

Bukawu: Lloyd Triestino: Avenue Royale = 
P.O.B., 501 

Goma: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 70 

Goma-Kisenyl: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 38. 

Stanleyville: Lloyd Triestino: BP, 408. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Pretoria: Embassy: 19, Edward Street; 
Lloyd Triestino: 261, Paul Kruger Street. 


Cape Town: Consulate; 2. Grey's 
Gardens; E.N.I.T., Italia, Lloyd. Tric 


‘Adriatica: 210, Security Bdlg. Exchange 
Place. 

Johannesburg:Consulate: Plantation House, 
106, Pritchard Street; «Dante Alk 
ghieri si P.O. 9196, Corner Fox and 
Loveday Streets; E.N.I.T.: Locarno House. 
P.O.B. 9201; Alitalia: Victory House 0/2. > 
Harrison & Fox Street, P.O.B. 1269; 


Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: Locarno Houses 
20, Loveday Street. 


Beaufort West: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.D., 18. 


Benoni: Lloyd Triestino: Suites 204 a, 205, 
Central House. 


Bethlehem: Lioyd Triestino: 
Bank Building, Rux Street. 


Bloemfontein: Lloyd Triestino: 38 
Street. 


Netherland 
Henry 


Durban: Vice Consulate; E.N.I.T., Lloyd 
Triestino, Adriatica: Third Floor, Hotch- 
kiss House, Gardner Street. 


East London: Lloyd Triestino, 
19, Terminus Street. 


Grahamstown: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 88. 
Kimberley: Lloyd Triestino: 22, Stockdale 
Street. 


Adriatica 


Luderitz Bay: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B.. 60. 

Mossel Bay:Lloyd Triestino: Vincent Squa- 
re - P.O.B., 42. 

Pietermaritzburg:Lloyd Triestino: 
nix Chambers, 257 Church Street. 


Port Elizabeth: E.N.I.T.: Richardson Build- 
ings, Damont Street: P.O.B. 925; Lloyd 
Triestino, Adriatica: Market Square. 
P.O.B., 925. 

Swakopmund:Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 80. 


Vryheid: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B.. 218. 


Phoe- 
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Walvis Bay: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 18. 
Windhoek: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 775. 
Umkomaas: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 92. 
Greytown: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B. 18. 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Sydney: Legation: 45, Ocean Avenue, Dou- 

ble Bay N.S.W.; Consulate General: 99, 
Darling Point Road - Darling Point; 
E.N.LT.: Care of Italian Chamber of 
Commerce, 255, Castlereagh Street; « Dan- 
te Alighieri», Flotta Lauro: P.O.B., 4870. 
G.P.O.; Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
5-7, O'Connel Street; SITMAR: Navcot 
Australia Pty. Ltd: Kembla Building, 


58-60, Margaret Street. 
Newcastle: talia, Adriatica: 11, Watt 
Street; Lloyd Triestino: 45, Hunter Street. 


Broken Hill: Lioyd Triestino: 468, Argent 
Street; 


Griffith: — Lloyd Triestino: 12-14, Yambill 
Street, 

Leeton: Lloyd Triestino: 11, Kurrajong 
Avenue, 

Lismore: Lloyd Triestino: 70, Woodlark 
Street; Flotta Lauro: Megellan Street. 
QUEENSLAND 

Brisbane: Vice Consulate: 406, Queen 
Street; « Dante Alighieri»: 40, Elizabeth 


Street; Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica, Italia: 
400, Queen Street; Flotta Lauro; Mari- 
time Building-Circular Quay. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide: Vice Consulate: 32, Lefevre Ter- 


race, North Adelaide; Adriatica, Lloyd 
Triestino, Italia: 33, Gilbert Place. 


TASMANIA 


Hobart: Vice Consulate; «Dante Alighie- 
ri»: 28, Murray Street; Lloyd Triestino, 
Adriatica, Italia: 7, Elizabeth Street. 


Launceston; Lloyd Triestino:  Cimitiere. 
Street-P.O.B., 405. 


VICTORIA 


Melbourne: Consulate General; 233, Do- 
main Road South Yarra; «Dante Ali- 
ghieri> 110, Collins Street; Italia, Lloyd 
Triestino, Adriatica: 111, William Street; 
Flotta Lauro: 35, William Street; Navcot 
Australia Pty. Ltd, Chartes House, 163- -165, 
Collins Street. 


Bairnsdale: Lloyd Triestino: 34, 
Street. 


Daylesford: Lloyd Triestino: Vincent Street, 
Mildura: Lloyd Triestino: 126, 8th Street. 
Robinvale: Lloyd Triestino: P.O.B., 1. 


Service 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Albany: Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica: 
Lower Stirling Terrace, P.O.B., 60. 

Freemantle: Italia, Lloyd Triestino: 10 Phiil- 
more Street, P.O.B., 94; Flotta Lauro: 14, 
Phillmore Street; SITMAR: Melbourne 
Steamship Co, Ltd.: 1, Monatt Street. 

Perth: Vice Consulate: 28, Mount Street; 
Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica, Italia, 133, St. 
Georges's Terrace. ` 


Bunderburg: Lloyd Triestino: 
Kalgoorlie: Lloyd Triestino: 


P.O.B., 52. 
P.O.B., 275. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Wellington: Legation: 36, Grand Road; 


« Dante Alighieri»: 48, The Terrace; Ita- 
lia, Lloyd Triestino: 36, Customhouse 


Quay, 
NEW FRENCH CALEDONIA 
Noumea: Lloyd Triestino: Rue de Verdun. 
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20 


Italian Institute for Foreign Comn 


I C. E. 


Rome - Via Torino, 107 


The Italian Institute for Foreign Commerce is an organization controlled 
by the Ministry of Foreign Commerce. Its purpose is to promote trad ween 
Italy and other countries. 

The Italian Institute for Foreign Commerce (I.C.E.) is at the ser» f all 
foreign firms and companies to provide any kind of information : : to 
‘Italy and to advise all who come to Italy on business. 

‘The addresses of the offices of the Institute in other countric as 
follows: 

BELGIUM INDONESIA 


Brussels: Institut Italien pour le Commerce 
Extérieur - 72, Rue St. Lazare - Bruxelles 
* Tel. 177910 - Telegr. Inaceb. 


BRITAIN 


London:Italian Institute for Foreign Trade 
‘= Queen's House 2nd Floor Leicester Place 
= Leicester Square - London - W. C. 2 - 
Tel. Gerard 2839 - Telegr. Inacel, Le- 
square, London. 


CANADA 


Toronto: Italian Trade. np ede - Suite 
403, 34; King Street East, Ti Onta- 
rio - Tel. EM. 2-1036-EM. 251057 e "Telegr. 
Italtrade. 


GERMANY 


Hamburg: Italienisches Institut für Aussen- 
handel - Brandstwiete 29 (Dovenhof, Zim- 
pa 94) - Hamburg 11 - Tel. 33-3912 - 
Inacea. > 


Munich: Italienisches Tnstitut für Aussen- 


handel - Schliessfach 242 - München 50 - 
"Tel. 72365 - Telegr. us 


INDIA 


Calcutta: Italian Trade Commissioner - 10, 
Esplanade Mansions - Calcut, 1 - Tel 
23-4767 - 23-4768 - Telegr. Italtrade. 


Djakarta: Italian Trade Comm: 
Djl. Nusantara Tiga - Djakarta - 
2076 - Telegr. Italtrade. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Johannesburg: Italian Institute for Fo- 
reign Trade - c/o Italian Consulate - 4th 
Floor, New Marlborough Howse, Corn: 
Eloff and Commissioner Streets Johan- 
nesburg - Tel. 22-2168 - Telgr. [u/rrade. 


UNITED STATES 


Chicago: - Italian Trade Commis: 
59 East Madison Street, Suite 16! 
cago, 3, Ill - Tel DEarborn 
Telegr. ltaltrade. 


Los teles Italian Trade Commissioner 

So. Olive Street, Suite 1203 - Los 

eee 14, Cal. - Tel. Vandike 
Telegr. Italtrade. 

New Orleans: Italian Trade Commissioner 
- 131, International Trade Mart, Camp 
Street. - New Orleans, 12, La. - Tel. 
RAymond 9366-9367 - Telegr. Iraltrade. 


sioner = 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Zagreb: Talijansk Institut za Vanjsku Trgo- 
vinu (National Institute for Foreign Com- 
merce) Masarikova 22/1 Kat, Zagreb - 
Tel. 36563 - Telegr. ltaltrade. 
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{ Florence jewellers shop 
on the “Ponte Vecchio”, 


Art pottery shop in Assisi. 
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Italian Chambers of Commerce Abroad 


ALGERIA | 

Algiers: c/o Commercial Office of the Ital- 
ian Consulate General: 8, rue Charras - 
Telegr.: Italcamera. 

ARGENTINA - 


Buenos Aires: Paraguay 1110 - Telegr.: 
Italcamera. ia 


AUSTRALIA 


Sydney 255A, Castelereagh Street - Te- 
legr,: ltalchamber. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna: Trattnerhof, 1 - Telegr.: Camerit. 


BOLIVIA 


La Paz: 
Telegr.: 


Avenida «6 de Agosto» 1041 - 
Camerit. « 


BRAZIL 


Curitiba: Italian Chamber of Commerce for 
the States of Parana and Santa Caterina - 
Caixa postal 1093. 


Sao Paulo: Largo Paissandi, S1 - Caixa 
postal 5205 - Telegr.: Cameritalia. 


Rio de Janeiro: Praia do Flamengo, 396. 


COLOMBIA 

Bogota: Calle 17, núm. 5-80. 

EGYPT 

Alexandria: Via Stamboul 2 Appart. 16 
- Telegr.: Cameriteg. 

Cairo: Via Abd el Khalia Sarwat Pacha, 33 
- Telegr.: Italcamera. 


Port Said: Delegation - Via Sultan Hussein, 
15 - Telegr.: Italcamera. 


FRANCE 


Paris: 134, rue de Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 
Paris 8° - Telegr.: Camerital. 


Marseilles: 2, rue Ferdinand Pauriol - Te- 


GREECE 

Athens: Via XXVIII Ottobre, 47 - Telegr.: 
Italcamera. 

Salonica: Italian Chamber of Commerce for 
Macedonia - 39,, Via proxenon Koromil - 
Telegr.: Camitcom. 

INDONESIA 


Djakarta: Djalan Irian, 20 - Telegr.: Ital- 


camera. 


BRITAIN 

London: Grand Building, Trafalgar Square 
- London W.C.2 - Telegr.: Italcamera, 
LEBANON 

Beirut: Place de l'Etoile - Telegr.; Ital- 
camera. 

MOROCCO 

Casablanca: rue Montesquieu - Telegr.: 
Cameritalia. 

MEXICO 

Mexico City: Calle de Dolores, 3 - Te- 
legr.:  Italcamera. " 
PORTUGAL 


Lisbon: Calçada do Conde de Pombeiro, 34. 
Oporto: Delegation - Rua Ivaquim Antonio 
Aguiar, 46. 


SPAIN 
Madrid: Avenida José Antonio, 27 - Telegr.: 


Italcamera. 
SWEDEN 


Stockholm: 
Djurgarden. 


c/o Italian Embassy - Oakhill, 


SWITZERLAND 

Zurich: Lòwenstrasse, 40 - Zurich I - Te- 
Jegr.: Comitalia. 

Geneva: Sections - 9, rue du Mont-Blanc - 
Telegr.: Comitalia. 


Lugano: Sections - Palazzo La Fenice - 


EST Telegr.: Comitalia. 
GERMANY, TANGIER 
Hamburg: Brandstwiete 29, Z.49 - Telegra.: Tangier: Italian Institutions Building = 
cen ances. Via Muley Idris - Telegr.: Italcamera. 
Frankfurt on Main: Feldbergstr. 24 - Te- ` 
legr.: Italcamera. TURKEY 
Munich: Hermann Schmidstr., 8 - Munich Istanbul: Beyoglu - Mesruryet Caddesi 161 
15 - Telegr.: Italcamera. - Telegr.: Italcamera. 
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Italian Lecturers at Foreign Universities 
1956-1957 ACADEMIC YEAR 
(The figures in brackets show the number of lecturers) 


Algeria - Algiers. 

Argentina - Buenos Aires (2) . 
Australia - Sydney. 

Austria - Vienna. 

Belgium - Ghent, Louvain. 


Brazil - Sào Paolo, Porto Alegre, Rio de 
Janeiro, Belo Horizonte. 


Canada - Montreal (2). 

Chile - Santiago (2). 

Colombia - Bogotà. 

Denmark - Copenhagen (2), Aarhus. 

Egypt - Cairo. 

Finland - Helsinki. 

France - Paris, Strasbourg, Bourdeau, Aix- 
en-Provence, Montpellier, Nice, Grenoble, 


Rennes, Dijon (2), Toulouse, Nancy, Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Lille, Poitiers, Besancon. 


Germany - Berlin (2) Cologne, Frankfurt 
on Main, Germerschein, Freiburg, Mar- 


burg, Münster, Kiel, Wurtzburg, Stuttgart, 
Mainz, Bonn, Heidelberg (2) Munich (2), 
Hamburg (2), Tubingen, Gottingen 


Great Britain - London, Manchester, 
Holland - Amsterdam, Groningen, Le 
Ireland - Dublin (6), Maynooth. 
Israel - Jerusalem, Tel Aviv. 

New Zealand - Wellington. 
Norway - Oslo. 

Perà - Lima. 

Portugal - Lisbon (2), Coimbra, 


Spain - Madrid, Barcelona, Salamanca, 
nada, Saragossa. 


Sweden - Stockolm. 
Switzerland - Basle, Freiburg (2), 


United States - New York, Ne 
Jersey). 
Uruguay - Montevideo. 


Malta, 


iden, 


Gra- 


Zurich, 
ark (New 


Courses in Italian Language 
and Culture for Foreigners 


Rome 


The «Dante Alighieri» Institute, Piazza 
Firenze 27, Rome, organizes special courses 
for foreigners on Italian language and culture. 


Primary Course: the courses are as follows: 
for beginners: four hours weekly for two 
months (2 hours weekly given to practical 
exercises). Programme includes: phonetics, 
composition, introduction to morphology, 
reading and dictation, practice in con- 
versation. 

The summer course consists of eight 
hours weekly for one month. First period: 
1-30 June; second period: 1-31 July. Each 
period consists of a short language course 
(primary, intermediate, advanced and finish- 
ing courses). 


Intermediate course: this is for students who 
already have some elementary knowledge 
of the language. The principal aim of the 
course is to teach the: fundamentals of 
morphology. It lasts for two months and 
meets 4 hours weekly (2 hours theory and 
two hours of practical exercises). Pro- 
gramme: morphology, conversation, read- 
ing, précis and composition. 


Advanced Course: for students who already. 
have a certain knowledge of morphology. 


The course lasts for two months and meets 
4 hours weekly (2 hours theory and 2 
hours of practical exercises). Programme: 
drill and completion of the course on 
morphology, syntax, dictation, composition, 
reading, and conversation on cultural topics. 


Finishing Course: for those who y 
have a perfect knowledge of morphology. 
The course lasts two months and meets 4 
hours weekly. Programme: systematic study 
of syntax and relative exercises. 

The summer course consists of 2 hours 
weekly for one month. 


Culture; Two weekly lessons in literature 
and two weekly lessons in the history of 
art (lantern slides are shown in class and 
visits to Museums, Galleries and Mon- 
uments are arranged). Students may register 
in one or both of these sections. 

The academic year includes an exten- 
sive programme of Literature and Historv 
of Art. 


Normal Courses: the complete courses on 
study of the language (140 lessons), of the 
literature (70 lessons) and of History 
of Art (70 lessons) take place from Octo- 
ber ist 1956 to May 31st 1957. Registra- 
tion for the various courses is permitted 
at all times. First term: October-November 
1956; second term: December 1956 - Jan- 
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uary 1957; third term: February-March 
1957; fourth term: April-May 1957. 

Each term includes the following cour- 
ses: Primary course in Italian, Interme- 
diate course in Italian, Advanced course 
in Italian. Finishing course, Italian Liter- 
ature, History of Art. 

Summer Courses: summer courses are held 
during two periods as follows: Ist Term: 
June 1-30; 2nd Term: July 1-31. 

No diploma or certificate is required 
for registration. All classes are held in 
Italian, 

Fees: 

Primary Course in Italian 

Intermediate Course in Italian ) 


Advanced Course in Italian . ) Lire 6,000 
Finishing Course ... 
Literature Course . .. 
History of Art .... } EMI 
Certificate of registration, 
attendance and study . . Lire 100 -> 
Entrance examination fee . Lire 500 


The number of persons attending these 
courses is constantly increasing. During 
1953 more than 500 foreigners attended 
E various courses, representing 66 na- 
tions. 


Florence 


Courses in Italian Culture and the Ital- 
ian Language are also held at the Univer- 
sity of Florence. 

There are four of these courses (Spring 
Summer, Autumn and Winter) held re- 
spectively from November 15 to February 
15, March 15 to June 45, July 15 to 
August 31, and September 25 to Novem- 
ber 10. 

(1) Winter courses are divided as follows: 

a) Italian Language Courses (for English 
speaking, French, German and’ Spanish 
students) which include: Elementary Course 
comprising grammar, pronunciation and 
practical exercises. Advanced Course in- 
cluding a study of syntax, translation and 
composition. 

b) Course in Italian Culture of the 13th cen- 
tury: this includes: Italian Literature, 
Progress of Italian Literature throughout 
the centuries, Political History, Panorama 
of Italian History and History of Art. 
This course also includes visits to Museums 
and Churches. Further lectures are given 
on the History of Music, Economic Prob- 
lems and Conditions in Italy today, and 
public lectures. 

c) Advanced Course in Italian Culture: Me- 
dieval and the 13th century including 
Literature, Political History and History 
of Art. 

d) Course on Dante: special reference is 
made to Dante's «Inferno ». 


€) Tuscan Civilization: particular reference 
is made to Gothic painting in Tuscany, 
the Etruscan civilization and Florentine 
history. 

The Spring, Summer and Autumn cour- 
ses are divided in the same manner but 
there are a few variations in the subject 
matter, as follows: 


Spring course; the Advanced Course in Ital- 
jan culture includes: the 14th Century; 
the special course on Dante deals with 
« Purgatory »; the course on Tuscan Civi- 
lization includes Florentine painting dur- 
ing the Early Renaissance. 


Summer Course; the Advanced Course in 
Italian culture deals with the 15th century 
and there is no course on Tuscan Civili- 
zation. 


Autumn Course: the Advanced Course in 
Italian culture deals with the 16th century. 
Registration fees are as follows: Winter 
Courses, 18,000 lire; Spring Courses, 18,000 
lire; Summer Courses, 15,000 lire; Autumn 
Courses, 15,000 lire. 
Courses are held regularly each quarter 
and the study programmes are constantly 
modified. 


Siena 


The University of Siena has a special 
School of Italian Language and Culture for 
Foreigners with the following two courses: 


Elementary Language and Literature course: 
for beginners and for those who have some 
elementary knowledge of the language but 
wish to improve it; the course includes 
Grammar, Composition, Reading and Pro- 
nunciation, Italian Literature. Elements of 
Italian Art. There are three lessons a 
week, held during the mornings. 


Advanced Course in Language and Literature; 
this course is for those who already have 
a good knowledge of Italian. It lasts 
three months and includes: Reading, Ital- 
jan Literature, Grammar (Historical and 
Comparative), neo-Latin Glottology, Civil 
History, History of Italian Institutions, 
History of Customs, History of Italian 
Thought, History of Italian Art, the « Sie- 
nese school », Aesthetics, History of Italian 
Music, Geography, and Italian Antiquities, 

The course also includes various lectures 
on cultural subjects. 

Registration fee for each course is 5,000 
lire, 


Pisa and Viareggio 


The University of Pisa, in collaboration 
with the Tourist Agency «Riviera della 
Versilia » has organized a summer school 
for foreigners which is held in the Colombo 
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College at Viareggio, from July 14th to 
August 3rd and from August Sth to August 
24th. There are three courses in all, divid- 
ed as follows: 

Italian Language Course: for English, French 
and German speaking students. Course 
includes phonetics, morphology, syntax and 
daily practice in oral and written Italian. 


Intermediate Course in Italian Culture and 
Lectures on Italian Life and Letters: this 
course includes the following: Italian Liter- 
ature, the History of the Italian Language, 
Comparative Literature, History of 
Art, the History of Music, Ancient Art 
and Etruscology, Political History, Polit- 
ical Economy, the History of Thought and 
Geography. 

The courses are given by leading Uni- 

versity teachers, 

î Registration fee for each course is 5,000 
ire. 


Aquila i 


The University of Aquila arranges spe- 
cial courses for foreigners including both 
language and culture. These courses are 
held from August 8th to September 9th 
and are divided as follows: 


Language Courses: these include; morphol- 
ogy, pronunciation, practical exercises. 
reading, dictation, conversation, composi- 
tion, syntax and culture. è 


Itallan Literature; this course includes: gen- 

- eral outlines of Italian literature, the 
Technique and Poetry of the Divine Come- 
dy, comparative study of American and 
Italian novels. 


History of Italian Civilization: this course 
includes a general historical-bibliographi- 
cal orientation and a possible specialized 
course. d 

History of Medieval and Modern Art: this 
course includes a general historical-biblio- 
graphical orientation and a possible spe- 
cialized course, Lectures are given on 
problems relating to science, literature and 
UN 5 professors of the University of 


All courses include visit A seums, 
Galleries and MOI ides, 

Registration fee for Langua, re 
ature courses _6,000 lire; a 
s ire. 


Urbino REA 
The Faculty of the University of Urbi 
‘anges the following dne eae 
foreigners: 


ian Language Course: phoneti i eading 
and dictation, grammar, Sys: Ode: 


History of Italian Literature: essential ax 
pects from the origins up to contemporary 
literature, 


History of Medieval and Modern Art: this 
includes visits to the Muscums and Art 
Galleries in Urbino and other cities 

History of Italian Civilization: medieval and 
Modern. ‘ 

Italian Geography: during these courses, 
professors of Urbino university and other 


scientific and 


persons of literary, artist 
elat- 


political fame, will speak on subject 
ing to the course. 

Lessons are held every 
pupils are advised of the hours they 
attend when registering for the 

The registration fee is 5,000 lire 

Meals may be had in the un 
restaurant during the summer course 


weekday and 
must 
purses. 


Venice 
The Institute of Economics and Com- 
merce in Venice (Ca' Foscari), also arran- 
ges summer courses for forcigners 
The courses last for one month. from 
August Ist to the 3ist and are divided 
into two separate sections, cach of which 


lasts 15 days. 

The programme is as follows: 
Italian Language Course; for beginners. 
Advanced Cultural Course in English 

are arranged to the various 
and art galleries; historical and 
information is given in English 

Registration fee, 5,000 lire. 


artistic 


Perugia 


The Italian University for Foreigners at 
Perugia, which is open during the period 
from April to December, gives courses in 
advanced culture to students of all nation- 
alities. 

The programme is as follows: 


Courses in Advanced Culture: Italian Insti- 
tutions, Italian Literature, History of Art 
(painting, sculpture, music, etc.) Geogra- 
phy of Italy, History of Italy, Italian 
Thought through the Centuries (religion, 
law, science, aesthetics, history of philo- 
sophy) Pedagogy, Italian Antiquities, etc. 

All courses are held by Italian univer- 
sity professors and other persons who are 
well known in politics, science. art and 
literature, 

Three courses of three months each on 
Italian language and literature, Civil 
history, Art and the History of Italian 
Philosophy, are held at the same time. 


Each of these courses is divided into 
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three sections: preparatory, intermediate 
and advanced, Language certificates are 
issued after an examination, in the first two 
courses, and a Diploma for proficiency in 
the Italian language qualifying the holder 
to teach the language abroad, at the end 
of the third course. 

_Concerts and trips to famous art centres, 
historical and local beauty spots are ar- 
ranged during the term. 

No diploma or certificate of study is 
required except in the case of students 


wishing to take the Advanced Course ex- 
aminations. 

All students enjoy special privileges for 

residence, travel, visas, and free entry to 
Galleries, Museums, Monuments, excava- 
tions, etc. and to the Museums and Galler- 
ies of the Vatican City. 
From 1921 to 1953, the University was 
attended by about 20,000 students repre- 
senting 80 nations, and the number of 
registrations is constantly increasing, 

Registration fee: 6,000 lire per month. 


International Passenger Shipping and Air 


Italia » - Shipping Co. - Genoa, Piazza De 
Ferrari, 1. 

Express service: Genoa- Cannes - Na- 
ples - Gibraltar - New York and return. 
M/s «Giulio Cesare », 27,078 tons, M/s 
« Augustus », 27,090 tons, and T/s « Cri- 
stoforo Colombo », 29,101 tons. 

Rapid service: Trieste - Venice - Pa 
lermo - Gibraltar - Lisbon - Halifax - 
New York - Lisbon - Gibraltar - Palermo 
- Patras - Venice - Trieste. M/s « Satur- 
nia», 24,496 tons, M/s «Vulcania», 
24,496 tons. é 
Rapid service: Genoa - Cannes - Na- 
ples - Barcelona - Lisbon - Dakar - Re- 
cife - Rio de Janeiro - Santos - Monte- 
video - Buenos Aires - Montevideo + 
Santos - Rio de Janeiro - Recife - Lisbon 
- Barcelona - Naples - Genoa. S/s « Conte 
Grande», 23,842 tons, «Conte Bianca- 
mano», 23,562 tons, M/s « Augustus» 
class, 27,090 tons. 

Mixed service: Genoa - Naples - Bar- 
celona - La Guaira - Curagao - Cristobal 
- Balboa - Buenaventura - Puna - Callao - 
Arica - Iquique - Antofagasta - Valparaiso 
- Antofagasta - Iquique - Arica - Callao 
- Puna - Manta - Buenaventura - Balboa - 
Cristobal - Curacao - La Guaira - Tene- 
rife - Barcelona - Naples - Genoa, M/s 
« Antoniotto Usodimare », 9,715 tons, and 
M/s « Marco Polo», 8,949 tons. 


Lloyd Triestino » - Shipping Company - 
Trieste, Piazza dell’Unità, 1. 
Monthly Express service: 
Naples - Port Said - Suez - Aden - 
rachi - Bombay - Colombo - Singapore 
- Hong Kong and return. M/s « Asia », 
11,693 tons, and M/s « Victoria ». 11,695 
Monthly Express service: Trieste - 
Venice - Brindisi - Port Said - Suez - 
Aden - Mogadishu - Mombasa - Dar es 
Salaam - Beira - Durban - Cape Town - 
Port Elizabeth - East London - Durban 
- Beira - Dar es Salaam ~ Mombasa - 
Mogadishu - Aden - Suez - Port Said - 
Brindisi - Venice - Trieste. M/s « Africa », 
11,426 tons and M/s « Europa », 1,430 tons. 


Lines Controlled by Italian Companies“ 


Monthly Rapid service: Genoa - Na- 
ples - Messina - Port Said - Suez ~ Aden 
- Colombo - Djakarta - Freemantle » Mel- 
bourne - Freemantle - Djakarta - Colombo 
- Aden - Suez - Port Said - Naples - 
Genoa. M/s «Oceania», 12,838 tons, 
M/s «Australia », 12,840 tons, and M,s 
«Neptunia », 12,839 tons. 
Monthly Mixed service: Naples - Mes- 
sina (optional) Port Said - Suez - Mas- 
sawa - Port Sudan (optional) - Suez - Port 
Said - Naples - Genoa - Leghorn - Naples. 
S/s «Tripolitania », 2,766 tons, and S/s 
« Diana », 3,339 tons. 
«Adriatica» - Shipping Company - Venice, 
Pal. Zattere 1, 411. 
Fortnightly Express service: Genoa - 
Naples - Alexandria - Beirut - Alexandria - 
Syracuse - Naples - Genoa. M/s « Espe- 
ria», 9,314 tons. 
Fortnightly Express service: Venice - 
Brindisi - Alexandria - Beirut - Alexandria 
- Piraeus (optional) - Bari - Venice - Trie- 
ste - Venice. M/s « Enotria », 5,173 tons. 
Fortnightly Rapid service: Genoa - Na- 
ples - Piraeus - Limassol - Haifa » Larnaca 
- Piraeus - Naples - Genoa, M/s « Filippo 
Grimani », 3,479 tons. 
Fortnightly Rapid service: Venice - 
Brindisi - Piraeus - Limassol - Haifa - Lar- 
naca - Piraeus - Bari - Venice - Trieste - 
Venice. M/s « Messapia », 5,207 tons. 
Fortnightly Express service: Genoa - Na- 
ples - Piraeus - Istanbul - Izmir - Piraeus 
- Naples - Genoa. M/s «San Giorgio », 
4,250 tons. 
Fortnightly service: Trieste - Venice - 
‘Ancona - Zara - Spalato - Gravosa - Bart - 
Brindisi - Piraeus - Candia - Calamata - 
Patras - Ithaca - Brindisi - Bari - Gravosa 
- Spalato - Zara - Ancona - Venice - Trie- 
ste. M/s « Barletta», 1,966 tons. 
Rapid service: Venice - Bari - Piraeus - 
Izmir - Istanbul - Izmir - Piraeus - Brin- 
disi - Venice - Trieste - Venice. M/s « San 
Marco », 4,250 tons. 


(1) M/s= Motor ship; S/s = Steamship; T/s 


= Turbo-ship. 
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«Tirrenia » - Shipping Company - Naples, 
Rione Sirignano 2. à 
Weekly service: Palermo - Tunis and 
return. « Sicilia » class motor boats of 5.200 
tons, and M/s «Città di Tunisi», 5,419 
Tons. 
Threemonthly service: Naple- Syracuse 
- Malta - Tripoli and return. S/s « Argen- 
tina », 5,014 tons. 
Fortnightly service: Palermo - Trapani - 
Marsala - Mazara- Pantelleria - Tunis. 
M/s «Città di Alessandria», 2,491 tons 
and S/s « Campidano », 1,407 tons. 
Fortnightly service: Venice - Trieste - 
Ancona - Bari - Catania - Malta - Messina 
~ Palermo - Naples - Leghorn - Genoa - 
Savona (optional) - Imperia (optional) - 
Marseilles - Barcelona - Tarragona - Valen- 
cia and return. M/s «Città di Messina », 
2,368 tons, and M/s «Città di Siracusa », 
1,592 tons. 
Service every ten davs: Naples - Ca- 
tania - Syracuse - Malta - Benghazi and 
return. S/s «Ichnusa », 1,242 tons. 


S.LT.M.A.R. - Genoa. Via P. E. Bensa, 1, 
Monthly Mixed service: Genoa - Port 
Said - Suez - Mogadishu (optional) - Mer- 
ka - Kismayu. M/s «Castel Nevoso », 
3,839 tons. 

Every 28 days passenger service: Bre- 
merhaven - Greenock - Quebec - Montreal 
- New York. S/s «Castel Felice », 12,149 
tons. 

Threeweekly passenger service: Genoa - 
Naples - Vigo - Lisbon (optional) - Funchal 
(optional) - Tenerife - La Guaira - Curaçao 
- Kingston. S/s' «Castel Verde», 9,001 
tons, and S/s «Castel Bianco», 10,140 tons. 
Twice monthly passenger service:Bre. 
merhaven - Piraeus -,Port Said - Suez - 
Aden - Freemantle - Melbourne - Sydney. 
M/s «Fairsea », 11,836 tons, of the « Al- 
vion Steamship Corp.» SITMAR: General 
Agent). 

vu Men & Fassio - Genoa, Via Bal- 
Mixed service, every 34-36 days: Genoa 
- Port Said - Aden - Mogadishu - Merka 
- Kismayu - Merka - Port Said - Genoa. 
M/s «Iole Fassio », 2,585 tons (refrigera- 
tor), « Giuliana Fassio », 3,224 tons (refri- 
gerator), and «Franchina Fassio >, 2,750 
tons (refrigerator), , 


Ignazio Messina - Genoa, Vi 
Ps iy a Petrarca, 


Regular Italy-Libya weekly service: 
eyed - Leghorn - Naples - Malta - Tripoli 
- Sfax. 

Every 10 days: Genoa - Tripoli - Sfax. 
Twice monthly: Genoa - TEOR - Na 
ples - Malta - Tripoli - Benghazi. S/s « Li- 
do», « Framar », « Oualidia », « Sergio P», 
*Simeon», «E. Bertolli», «P. Tomei». 


Achille Lauro - Naples. Via Nuova Maritti- 
ma (Palazzo Lauro). i 


» i 


Monthly passenger service: Nupies - Ge 
noa - Barcelona - Teneriffe - ;ualra = 
Trinidad and return. M/s « nto », 
10,698 tons. 

Monthly passenger service:( 
ples - Messina - Port Said - C 


Freemantle - Sydney - Brisbane - Djakarta 

- Singapore and return. T/s « Sydney», 

14,000 tons, and T/s « Roma », 14,519 tons. 
Navigazione Alta Italia - Genoa, Via XX 

Settembre 28. 

Fortnightly merchant shipping servi- 

ce: (limited passenger accommodation): 


Genoa - Naples - Venice - Trieste - Tampa 


(optional) - Houston - Galvestor New 
Orleans. T/s « Mongolia », 6,971 tons: S/s 
« Monginevro », 7,162 tons; S/s « Mon- 
rosa», 7,177 tons; M/s «Monreale», 
5,322 tons; M/s « Monstella », 6,992 tons; 
S/s «Montello », 7,161 tons; S/s « Mon 
viso», 7,171 tons; S/s « Monfiore », 5.497 


tons; T/s « Monbaldo », 6,834 tons, and 
« Mondoro », 6,838 tons. 


Grimaldi Bros. - Naples, Via G. Marconi, 
33. 


Mixed monthly service: Naples - Genoa 
- Cannes - Barcelona - Guadalupe and 
return. S/s «Vulcania », 6,724 tons, T/s 
«Auriga », 10,856 tons. 


Sicula Oceanica S.A. - Palermo, Via Rug. 
Settimo, Palazzo del Banco di Sicilia 
Fortnightly passenger service: from: 


Naples - Genoa - Palermo and from France, 
Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, Holland for 
Venezuela - British, French and Durch An- 


tilles - Colombia - Dominican Republic - 
Cuba - Mexico - U.S.A. (New York, Mia- 
mi) - Canada - Bermudas - Azores. T/s 


« Venezuela », T/s « Irminia », 10,816 tons, 
T/s « Ascania », 9,684 tons. 


Sidarma Society - Venice, 
Marco, 181 a. 
Mixed monthly service:Genoa - Leghorn 
= Naples (optional) - Cadiz - La Guaira - 
Havanna - Vera Cruz - Tampico (optional) 
= Houston - Galveston (optional) - New 
Orleans - Havanna - Marseilles - Genoa. 
M/s <A. Gritti », 8,072 tons, M/s « F. Mo- 
rosini », 8,525 tons, and M/s « V. Pisani », 
6,336 tons. 


Giasomo Costa - Genoa, Via G. D'Annun- 

zio, 2. 
Passenger service every 40 days: Ge- 
noa - Cannes - Barcelona - Funchal - 
Teneriffe - La Guaira - Curagao - Port de 
France - Pointe a Pitre - Teneriffe - Fun- 
chal - Barcelona - Cannes - Genoa - 
Naples. M/s. «Franca C», 6,548 tons. 
Mixed service every 20 days: Genoa- 
Cannes - Lisbon - Funchal - Las Palmas - 
Rio de Janeiro - Santos - Montevideo - 
Buenos Aires and return. M/s « Anna C », 
quae tons, and M/s « Andrea C», 7,867 
ons. 


Piazza San 


Italnavi Society - Genoa, Via Domenico 
Fiasella, 1. 


ia? 7, e 


Mixed service every 20 days: Genoa- 
Naples - Lisbon - Funchal - Las Palmas - 
Rio de Janeiro - Santos - Montevideo - 
Santos - Rio de Janeiro - Las Palmas - 
Genoa. M/s « Alpe », 6,893 ton., M/s « Si- 
ses», 6,422 tons, and M/s «Sestriere», 
6,259 tons. 


L.A.L - Rome, Via del Tritone, 132. 

Rome - Naples - Milan - Paris - Shannon 
- Gander - Boston - New York; Rome - 
Milan - Zurich; Rome - Milan - Munich - 
Vienna; Rome - Milan - Munich - Frank- 
jurt on Main; Rome - Milan - Turin - Nice 

Barcelona; Milan - Belgrade; Rome - 
irhens - Tel Aviv; Rome - Istanbul - Te- 
heran; Rome - Palermo - Trapani - Tunis; 
Rome - Cagliari - Tu Rome - Florence 
- Venice; Rome - Venice - Trieste; Rome 
- Pisa - Milan; Rome - Alghero - Cagliari; 
Rome - Reggio Calabria - Catania - Comi- 
so; Rome - Naples - Palermo - Trapani - 
Pantelleria - Tunis. 


Compagnia Genovese D'Armamento - 
Genoa, Via XX Settembre, 34/6. 
Regular passenger service for Austra- 
lia: Genoa - Port Said - Aden - Free- 
mantle - Melbourne. M/s «Aurelia», 10,022 
Tons. and M/s «Flaminia», 8,791 tons. 


Passenger Air Lines 


Alitalia - Rome, Via Bissolati, 20. 

Rome - Milan - Madrid - Lisbon - Rio 
de Janeiro - Sao Paolo - Montevideo - 
Buenos Aires; Rome - Milan - Lisbon - 
Caracas; Rome - Athens - Cairo - Khar- 
toum - Aden - Mogadishu - Nairobi - Jo 
hannesburg; London - Milan - Rome - Ca- 
tania - Tripoli; London - Paris - Rome; 
Rome - Athens; Beirut - Damascus - Bagh- 
dad; Rome - Athens; London - Paris - Mi- 
lan - Rome - Catania - Malta; Malta - Ca- 
tania - Rome - Milan - Paris - London; 
Rome - Milan - París; Rome - Milan - 
Madrid; Rome - Milan - Lisbon; Rome - 
Frankfurt; Rome - Geneva; Rome ~ Turin. 


í Italian Tourist Organizations 


Commissariato per il Turismo, Via Bon- 
ompagni, 15, Rome; Centro Turistico Gio- 
vanile, Presidenza Nazionale, Via Concilia- 
zione, 1, tel. 550020, Rome; Ente Nazionale 
Industrie. Turistiche (E.N.LT.), Via Marghe- 
ra, 2, tel. 496107, Rome; Tourist Boards for 
the Autonomous’ Regions: Sicily, Sardinia, 
Trentino-AltoAdige, Valle d'Aosta; Touring 
Club Italiano, Corso d’Italia, 10, tel. 88751, 
Milan; Club Alpino Italiano, Via Ugo Fo- 
scolo, 3, tel. 802554, Milan; Automobile Club 
Italiano (A.C.L), Via Po, 14, tel. 850851, 
Rome; Associazione Italiana Alberghi della 
Gioventù (A.1.G.), Via Guidobaldo dal Mon- 
te, 24, tel. 879086, Rome; Federazione Ita- 
liana del Campeggio, Costa de’ Magnoli, 30, 
tel. 294703, Florence; Unione Nazionale degli 
Enti Provinciali per il Turismo, Via Marghe- 
ra, 2-6, Rome; Associazione dei Sindacati di 
In iva, Via Dora, 1 (Palazzo Coppede), 


Rome; Peregrinatio Romana ad Petri Sedem, 
Via Conciliazione, 10, tel. 565090, Rome; As- 
sociazione Italiana Amici del Turista, Via 
Guidobaldo dal Monte, 24, Rome; Asso- 
ciazione Relazioni Culturali con l'Estero, Pa- 
lazzo Salviati, Piazza della Rovere, 83, tel. 
564183, Rome; Federazione Italiana Escurslo- 
nismo, Via Orefici, 6-12; Genoa; Federazione 
Associazione Italiana Alberghi e Turismo 
(F.A.LA.T.), Corso d'Italia, 10, Rome; Asso» 
ciazione Nazionale Agenzie di Viaggio (A.N; 
A.V., Via Marghera, 2, Rome; Comitato 
Romano Pellegrinaggi, Via della Pigna, 13 A, 
Rome; 9] Provincial Tourism Boards (one 
per Province); 225 Organizations for Tourist 
‘accommodation and Health treatments (Sin- 
dacati di Iniziativa) in as many communes; 
1,200 «Pro Loco» Associations concerned 


with local amenities. 


EE 


International Camping Sites 


The Italian Touring Club publishes a guide called « Campeggi in Italia» (Camping Sites 


in Italy) which can be obtained on application to the « Touring Club Italiano » 


Corso Italia 10, Milan. 


(T.C 1) — 


Price: non-members 1,400 lire, members 700 lire. 


ITALIAN TOURING CLUB (I.T.C.) CAMPING SIT 


Rome - April 1st to end October: Villa Glori 
Park. 


Rome Lido - Castelfusano - June 1 to end 
September - In pine woods, with ample, 
sandy beach: 3 Kms. from town of Ostia. 


Marina di Massa - June 1 to end September: 
in «La Partaccia» pine woods, on the 
Coastal road to Viareggio. 


Marina di Ravenna - June 1 to end Septem- 
ber: 4 kms, from town of Marina di Ra- 
venna. 


Canazei - June 20 to August 31: in the Pian 
Pareda woods (1,465 m.) in upper Val di 


Fassa, near the Passo Sella - Pa Por- 
doi road, 

. Cortina d'Ampezzo - June 20 to A 
in the pine woods on the riv 
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jite, 


Fiames locality (1,200 m.), about kms. 

from village. 

Note; The LT.C. Camping Sites are for 
the use of campers with tents. The Sites 


are fenced and provided with a Custodian, 
electricity, drinking water, sanitary facilities, 
showers, wash rooms, and a communaj tent 
with restaurant, bar and radio. Entrance 
every type of car. 

Prices: 150 lire per night; car park, 100 
lire. 


CAMPING SITES OF THE ITALIAN CAMPING FEDERATION 


The following list contains the Main Italian Camping Sites with all facilities. For 
information regarding Camping in Italy apply to: «Centro Turisti Campeggiatori Str 


— Costa de' Magnoli, 30 (P.O. Box 255 Florence. 


Key: c = with custodian; n.c. = no custodian on site. 


Turin - « Villa Rey » - Via S. Martino Supe- 
riore, tel. 885.434 - c. 

Asti - Locality called « Torretta », on Asti- 
Turin State highway, 2 kms. from town - c. 

Cuneo - Sports Ground - Corso Monviso - c. 

Lesa (Novara) - Hamlet of Solcio di Lesa, 
on Lake Maggiore - c. s 

Tortona (Alexandria) - Locality called « Ca- 
stello », Sun-bathing Colony - c. 

Milan - ldroscalo - Milan Riviera - c. 

Bellano (Como) - at Youth Hostel, on Lake 
Como - c. 

Colico (Como) - «Olympia» on Lake Co- 
mo = c. 

Dervio (Como) - on Lake Como - c. 

Domaso (Como) - at Youth Hostel, on Lake 
Como - c. 

Tremezzo (Como) - «Boivedro » locality - 
« Valle degli Ulivi» - c. i: 

Carlazzo (Como) - « San Pietro Sovera » loca- 
lity - c. 

A in Valganna (Varese) - on Lake Ghir- 
a- c 

Desenzano (Brescia) - « Vo'» locality, on 
Lake Garda - c. 

Monvalle (Varese) - «Lido» locality, on 
Lake Maggiore - c. 


Bardolino (Verona) - «Bathing Lido » loca- 
lity, on Lake Garda - c. 

Lazise (Verona) - on Lake Garda - Viale 
Roma - c. e 
Verona - «Romeo e Giulietta-» - near Ca’ 
dell'Ebro, 5 kms outside the town, on 
State highway no, 11, near the Garda lake 

7 € (1,465 m. above sea level). 
Canazei (Trento) - «Pian Pareda» locality 
1,465 m. above sea level - c. 

Cortina d'Ampezzo (Belluno) - « Fiames» 
locality - c - 1,200 m. above sea level. 
Montecchio Maggiore (Vicenza) - « Giulietta 
e Romeo» - in the grounds of Castello 

di Romeo, 

Padua - Parco delle Rose - No. 93, via Bat- 
taglia, on State highway no. 16 - c. 

Padua - Helda Chalet - No. 57, Via Cana 
Morto - c. 

Mestre (Venice) - «Gondola», Via Paolucci 
- 200 m. above sea level, on Padua-Venice 
‘ autostrada - c. 

Trieste. - « Obelisco >, locality of Villa Opi- 
cina - State highway no. 58 - c. 

Vicenza - « Museo del Risorgimento Nazio- 
nale» - Via X Giugno - c. 

Grado (Gorizia) - Viale Moreri, on the sea 
-c. 

Lignano (Udine) - Via Sabbiadoro, on sea - c. 
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Indora (Savona) - Marina. di Andora «Pal 
lavicino », «Mare e Sole», Via Aurelia 
- Tel.: 4808 - on sea - c. 

Ceriale (Savona) - « La Pineta » = on sea = c. 

Varigoiti (Savona) - « Campeggio degli Uli- 
vi near State highway mo. 1, Aurelia. 

Luigueglia (Savona) - «Capo Mele» loca- 
lity - State highway no. 1 - Aurelia - c. 


Andora (Savona) - Marina di Andora € Guar- 
done » loc State highway no. 1, Au- 
relia, on sea = c. 

Diano Marina (Imperia) -. «Capo Berta» 


locality, on sea, State highway no. 1, Au- 
relia = c. 

Pegli. (Genova) - «Villa Doria». Via Ve- 
spucci - tel: 48.613 - €. 

Finale Ligure (Savona) - « Molino» Final- 
pia locality - c. 

Chiavari (Genoa) - at Youth Hostel Via 
Preli, on sea = c; Ir 

Fiascherino (La Spezia) - Punta delle Stelle 
locality = on sea - c. 

Cervia-Milano Marittima. (Ravenna) - State 
highway no. 16, Adriatica - c. 

Marina di Ravenna (Ravenna) - « Touring » 
Park, on the sea - c. 

Marina dí Ravenna (Ravenna) - « Forestale » 
Park, 150 m. from sea - c. 
Parma - «Cittadella» locality, at Youth 
Hostel, Via Martiri della Libertà - ©. 
Pianoro (Bologna) - « Sesto di Rastignano » 

locality, on State highway no. 65 - €. 
Reggio Emilia - «Piscina Comunale » (Com- 
munal Baths) - Via Melato, 1 - C. 


Marina di Massa (Massa, Carrara) - « Mila-, 


nino Beach» locality, Viale delle Pinete, 
on sea - C, 

Marina di Massa (Massa Carrara) - « Par- 
taccia » locality, Viale delle Pinete, on 
sea = € 

Florence - No. 80, Viale Michelangelo, tel. 
63.938 - c. 

Albinia (Grosseto) - «Le Case Rosse» loca- 
lity, on sea, at 150-151 «km. on State 
highway no. 1, Aurelia - c. 

Pisa - Viale delle Cascine, on State high- 
way no. 1, Aurelia - c. » 
Tavernelle Val di Pesa (Florence) - « Chian- 
ti», at the 265th km. on State highway 
no. 2 at the « Autostello » Youth Hostel - c. 
Lucca - «Casina Rossa» - Ponte San Pie- 

tro locality, 4 kms. from town - C- 

Tirrenia (Pisa) - on sea, on Pisa-Leghorn 
coast road, tel. 36,122, reserved beach - c. 

Sinigallia (Ancona), State highway Adriatico, 
Tel. 2855 - on sea - C. ste 

Ancona - «Pincetto », Borgo Rodi 
lity - c. 

Portonuovo (Ancona) on sea = C. 

Macerata - Viale Martiri della Libertà, State 
highway no. 77 - c. 

Porenza-Picena (Macerata) - near Port of 
Potenza Picena, State highway no. 16 
Adriatica, on sea - C. 1 á 

Assisi (Perugia) - Fonte Maggio locality - 
Via dell'Eremo delle Carceri + c. E 

Città di Castello (Perugia) - « Fontecchio 
Terme» locality, beside watering spa - C. 


loca- 


Tivoli (Rome) - Chalet del Fiume » - « Cro- 
cetta di Tivoli» locality - c. 

Rome - «Villa Glori» Park. Tel, 879,147. 

Rome - E.U.R. (Roman World Exhibition) 

Viale C. Colombo. Viale della Tecnica - c. 

Rome Lido - Casteljusano (Rome) - on sea. 

Monteluco dell'Aquila (L'Aquila) Montelu- 
co Roio Pinewoods - 1000 m. above sea 
level - c. 

Pozzuoli (12 kms. from Naples) - « Solfatara 
di Pozzuoli» - c. 

Licola (Naples) - Licola Lido, Domiziana 
highway, on sea - c. 

Ageroia (Naples) - San Lazzaro locality, at 
Youth Hostel, 670 m. above sea level - c. 

Paestum (Salerno) - «Pineta alla Torre» 
locality, on sea - c. 

Naples - «Mostra d'Oltremare » (Overseas . 
Exhibition grounds) via Pontelungo Agna- 
no - c. 

Castellana Grotte (Bari) - 300 m. above sea 
level, fenced-in area - c. 

San Menaio Garganico (Foggia) - Sun cam- 
ping locality, on sea, on State high- 
no, 89 Garganica - c. 

Foggia - «Fiera di Foggia» on State high- 
way no. 16, Adriatica - C. 

Taverna (Catanzaro) - Racisi locality, 1,300 . 
m. above sea level - c. 

Lago di Cecita (Cosenza) - « Cupone » loca- 
lity, 1,200 m. above sea level - c. 

San Marino (Republic of San Marino) Cam- 
ping della Murata - « Fondi» locality - c. 

Palermo - «Parco della Favorita» - Viale 
Diana - €. 

Cremona - «Colonie Padane» - €. 

Alexandria - « Borsalino Stadium» - C. 

Arona (Novara) On Lake Maggiore - c. 

Avigliana (Turin) - on lake Avigliana = €. 

Bardonecchia (Turin) - «Melezet » locality, 
1,400 m. above sea level - c. 

Candia Canavese (Turin) - on the lake. 

Cassano Spinola (Alexandria) » Locality of 
«Ponte Scrivia di Cassano », State high- 


way no. 35 - c. 
Cesana Torinese (Turin) - near «Torrente 
Ripa», 1,335 m. above sea level. 


Sestriere (Turin) - near the Monte Fraiteve 
mountain railway - m. C. i 

Domodossola - (Novara) - Sports 'ground 

Sestriere (Turin), 2,033 m. above the sca 


level. 
Rubiana (Turin) - Grounds of Monte Ci- 


vrari Hotel - RE ey 
isa (Turin) - «Piazza d'Armi» = m. c. 
See Tavera) - near Lido, on Lake Mag- 
giore - ©. 
Gravedona (Como) - on Lake Como. - 
Grounds of Serenella Pension - €. _. 
Limone del Garda (Brescia) - «San Gio- 
vanni», on Lake Garda - C. 
Limone del Garda (Brescia) - « Miralago », 
on Lake Garda - c. 
Iseo (Brescia) - «Cava di Pilzone » Joca- 
lity, on Lake Iseo - C. 
Mantua «Bosco Virgiliano » locality, km, 1 
from town - n. c. 
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Morgalio (Como) - «Jost» site, Melgone 
locality, on Lecco-Bellagio highway - c. 

Pavia - «Canottieri Ticino » Lungo Ticino 
locality, on Ticino river - c. 

Acicastello (Catania) « Acitrezza » locality - 
«Lido Galatea», on sea - c. 

Acicastello (Catania) - «Acitrezza » locality, 
grounds of Eden Riviera Hotel, on 
sea - c. 

Catania - «Plaja» locality, near Youth 
Hostel, on sea - c. 

Zafferana Etnea (Catania) - Grounds of Ai- 
rone Hotel - c. 

Sciacca (Agrigento) - «Parco delle Sirene » 
locality, on sea - c. 

Stromboli (Messina) - Eolian Islands, on 
sea - c. 

Como - « Cardina » locality, Tel. 21-629 - c. 

Sirmione (Brescia) - « Colombare » locality 
- «Lido», on Lake Garda - c. 

San Felice del Benaco (Brescia) - Porto di 
Portese locality « Gran Fausto », on Lake 
Garda - c. 

Nembro (Bergamo) - «Riva del Serio» 
locality, 310 m. above sea level - c. 

Sarnico (Bergamo) - At «Nettuno Lido » 
locality « Cadé », on lake - c. 

Montebelluna (Treviso) - «Villa Antico» - 
« Baccacavalla » locality - c. 

Treviso - «Santa Maria del Rovere» loca- 
lity, on State highway no. 13 - c. 

Bressanone (Bolzano) - «Laghetto» Lido, 
Brenner highway - c. 

Merano (Bolzano) - Tennis grounds - Via 
Piave - c. 

Duino Aurisina (Trieste) - «Sistiana » loca- 
lity, on sea - c. 

Malcesine (Verona) - «Paina» locality, on 
Lake Garda - c. 

Riva del Garda (Trento) - « Pensione Brio- 
ne», on Lake Garda - c. 

Riva del Garda (Trento) - « Benacus», on 
slopes of Monte Brione - c. 

Cervia (Imperia - «Parco Mimosa», on 
State highway no. 1, Aurelia, on sea - c. 

Porto Maurizio (Imperia - «Campeggio 
dei Pini» camping ground, State highway 
no. 1, Aurelia - c. 

Alassio (Savona) - «Villa Romana», Via 
Amerigo Vespucci - c. 

Varazze (Savona) - & Cabiria» - «Piani di 
Invrea » locality, on sea - c. 

Lama Macogno (Modena) - «Piano di 

- Mocogno » locality, 1,300 m. above sea 
level - c. 

Arezzo - «Santa Maria delle Grazie» - 
n.c, 

Follonica (Grosseto) - « Pineta del Golfo » - c. 

Carpegna (Pesaro) - Locality of «Canto: 
niera » Pass, 1,007 m. above sea level - c. 

Grottammare (Ascoli Piceno) - Colle Spe- 
tanza, «Santa Maria dei Monti» loca- 
lity - c. 

Spoleto (Perugia) - «Monteluco» locality, - c. 

Marina di Minturno (Latina) - «Scauri» 
locality - «Pineta Monteargento», on 
sea - C. ! 


Pescara - «Pineta» - on State highway 
no. 16, Adriatica, on sea - c. 

Rionero in Vulture (Potenza) - « Belvedere 
sui Laghi di Monticchio » - 800 m. above 
sea level - c. 

Forni di Sopra (Udine) - «Camping Alpi 
Carniche » - 925 m. above sea level - c. 

Serravalle Scrivia (Alessandria) - «La Rosa 
dei Venti» - tel. 51.57 - near Milan-Ge- 
noa autostrada - Youth Hostel and car 
Hostel - c. 


Taormina (Messina) - near Cape Taormina 


-cc 
Lecco (Como) - near the «Ostello del Re- 
segone» - Via Tonio da Belledo - c. 
Mestre-Venice - « Camping Garten Barche » 
- Via Marghera 113 - c. 

Trento - Lungo Adige Leopardi, near Ponte 
San Giorgio - tel. 51.62. 

Venice - «Lido » - Venice Lido locality - c. 

Padenghe (Brescia) - « Villa Garuti » - Fab- 
brica locality. 

Brunico (Bolzano) - « Al Bersaglio» - c. 

Dobbiaco (Bolzano) - « Olimpia » - c. 

Bressanone (Bolzano) - near « Bel Riposo » 
hotel - Tel. 25-48 - c. 

lesolo (Venice) - «Lido di Iesolo» site - 
Lido dei Lombardi locality - c. 

Caorle (Venice) - Santa Margherita in Caor- 
le locality, on sea - c. 

Tarvisio (Udine) - Cave del. Predil locality 
- 962 m. above sea level - c. 

Ovaro (Udine) - «La Lunza» Bosco loca- 
lity - 900 m. above sea level - c. 

Tarvisio (Udine) - Fusine in Val-Romana 
locality - 936 m. above sea level - c. 

Bologna - Villa Paglia - San Lazzaro loca- 
lity - Tel. 40-191 - on the Rimini State 
highway - c. 

Bologna - «Stella del Fiume» - Via Fag- 
giolo 88 - Tel. 54-976 - c 

Bordighera (Imperia) - « Paradiso Camping » 
Punta Migliarese locality - State highway 
no. l, Aurelia - c. 

Arco (Trento) - «Bocche del Sarco» - 
Linfano locality, near Garda lake - c. 

Castiglioncello (Leghorn) - «La Pinetina » 
- on Via Aurelia - 

Maderno (Brescia) - « Riviera di Maderno » 
- Lungolago locality - c. 

Mira (Venice) - Mira di Taglio locality - 
mear sports ground - c. 

Mantua - «Canottieri Mincio» - on River 
Mincio - n. c. 

Revere (Mantua) - San Mostiola locality - 
on River Po - n. c. 

Orbetello (Grosseto) - Santa Liberata loca- 
lity "= c. 

San Remo (Imperia) - «Ritrovo la Ve- 
sca » - Corso Mazzini 34 - c. 

Torre del Lago (Lucca) - Pineta del Cor- 
done locality - c. 

Marsala (Trapani) - Lido Boeo locality - c. 

Porlezza (Como) - « Camping Lido» - Dar- 
na locality - on lake Lugano - c. 

Riccione (Forlì) Fontanelle locality - Viale 
Torino - c. 
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Messina - Galati Marina locality - on Mes- 
sina-Catania State highway - c. 
erbania (Novara) - Suna locality - c. 

- «Colleverde » - Scacciapensieri Sta- 
te highway, no. 41 - Tel. 20.044 - c. 
Lecce - Lido di San Cataldo locality - n. c. 
Bordighera (Imperia) - «San Marco» - 

Lungomare Argentina - on sea - c. 
enghe (Brescia) - «La Cà» - on Garda 


m. above sea level - c. 

Loano (Savona) - Gazzi locality - near State 
highway no. 1, Aurelia - c. 
lezza (Como) - «Campeggio Ideale» - 

42 - c. 

D« no del Garda (Brescia) - « Camping 
Italia» - Rivoltella locality - c. 

San -Giminiano (Siena) - Via della Ghiac- 

aia locality - c. 

Jesolo (Venice) - «Florenz» - Iesolo Fa- 
ro Lido - c. 

Palus San Marco (Belluno) - in Val D'An- 

ei - 15 Kms. from Auronzo - c. ' 

M » Sant'Angelo (Foggia) - « Foresta Um- 
bra» - c. 

Camogli (Genoa) - Via Migliaro 1 - c. 

Vastogirardi (Campobasso) - Montedimezzo 
locality - c. 

Pescopennataro (Campobasso) - Abetaia lo- 
cality - c. 

Lignano (Udine) - «International car cam- 
ping site - Autocampeggio Internazionale » 
- Pineta locality - on sea - c. 

Venice-Marghera - «Camping Turismo» - 
Piazzale Autostrada 9 - Tel. 50-765 - c. 


Cismon del Grappa (Vicenza) - Forte Tom- 
bion locality - c. 

Tiriolo (Catanzaro) - «Parco dei Due Ma- 
ri» - Bivio di Pedadaci locality - near 


the A.C.I. « Autostello » Hotel of the 
Italian Automobile Club - m. 600 above 
sea level - c. 

Milan - «Città di Milano» - Via Privata 
Pienza - on Milan-Genoa State highway 
no. 35 - 4 Kms out of town - c. 

Riva Trigoso (Genoa) - «Rena» - on State 
highway no. 1, Aurelia - on sea - c. 

San Bartolomeo del Cervo (Imperia) - «La 
Rovere» - on State highway no. 1, c. 

Vercelli - Via Torquato Tasso - c. ^ 

Venice - «Laguna» - Campalto locality - 
Via Orlanda - c. 

Manerba del Garda (Brescia) - « Belvedere » 
- Torchio locality - on Garda lake - c. 

Abetone (Pistoia) - Mandrini locality - on 
Abetone-Brennero State highway no. 12 - c. 

Ravenna-Classe - «Pineta Ramazzotti» - 
Fiumi Uniti locality - near State highway 
no. 16, Adriatica - on sea - c. 

Palmi Calabro (Reggio Calabria) - Monte 
Sant'Elia locality - on State highway no. 
18 - 570 m. above sea level - c. ni 

Montesilvano (Pescara) - Contrada Mazzoc- 
co locality - near State highway no. 16 - 
Adriatica, on sea - c. 


Verona - Borgo Milano locality - Via Cri- 
stoforo Colombo, 6 - c. 

Malcesine (Verona) - «Claudia» - Campa- 
gnola locality - on Garda lake - near the 
western Gardesana highway - c. 

Albissola Capo (Savona) - « Torre» - near 
State highway no. l, Aurelia - n. c. 

Pavia - Lanfranco locality - Via della Ri- 
viera - on River Ticino - c. 

Venice - Fiesso d'Artico locality - on Pa- 
dua-Venice State highway no. 11 - c. À 

Mestre-Venice - « Villa Tivan» - Via Ter- 
raglio - Mestre-Treviso State highway no. 
13 - c. 

Cittanova (Reggio Calabria) - «Zomaro» - 
on State highway no. 111, Gioia Tauro - c. 

Bolsena (Viterbo) - on Bolsena Lake - 305 m. 
above sea level - c. 

Taormina (Messina) - San Leo locality - 
on sea - c. 

Predazzo (Trento) - «Siesta» - «alla Bir- 
reria » locality - near State highway no. 48 
- 1,028 m. above sea level - c. 

Pieve di Ledro (Trento) - on Lake Ledro 
- 660 m. above sea level - c. 

Riva del Garda (Trento) - «Olivo» - Via 
Brione 10 - c. 

Riva del Garda (Trento) - « Sabbioni » - Via- 
le Rovereto - on Garda lake - c. 

Rovereto (Trento) - Bivio Sant'Ilario locality 
- Viale Trento - near State highway no. 12 
- ne. 

Arco (Trento) - « Bellavista » - Linfano loca- 
lity - on Garda lake - c, 

Leivi (Genoa) - Rostio locality - c. 

Platania (Catanzaro) - Acquanova locality - 
1,050 m. above sea level - c. 

Cervo (Imperia) - «Raimondo» on State 
highway Aurelia - on sea - c. 

Sirmione (Brescia) - «Lugana Marina» - 
on Garda lake - near Milan-Venice State 
highway - c. 

Cervo (Imperia) - «Camping del Mare» -~ 
Via Dragonà, 4 - on State highway no. 1, 
Aurelia - c. 

Mestre-Venice - «Ira Camping» - Via Ter- 
raglio - on Venice-Treviso State highway 
= 

Alghero (Sassari) - Via del Cugutu - on 
sea - 

Imperia - «Sole e Mare» - San Lazzaro 
locality - near State highway no. 1, Aure- 
lia - on sea - c. 

Boscotrecase (Naples) - « Vesuvio» - Casa- 
bianca locality - near Naples-Pompei mo- 
tor road - c. 

Sapri (Salerno) - Oliveto locality - on State 
highway no. 18 - c. = 

San Felice del Benaco (Brescia) - « Camp- 
ing Fornella » - on Garda lake - c. 

Molveno (Trento) - on lake Molveno - c. 

Chatillon (Aosta) - Castello di Breil loca- 
cality - 550 m. above sea level - c. 

Marina di Ravenna (Ravenna) - « Villagio 
del Sole » - Contrada Staggioni locality - c. 

Padivarma di Beverino (La Spezia) - « Cam- 
peggio Codeglia » - on State highway no. 
1, Aurelia - c. 
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Varigotti (Savona) - « Autocampeggio Vari- 
gotti» (car camping site) - State highway 
no. 1, Aurelia - c. 

Alassio (Savona) - « Belvedere » - Santa Cro- 
ce locality - near State highway no. 1, 
Aurelia - c. 

Arma di Taggia (Imperid) - «Camping al 
Mare» - on sea - mear State highway no. 
1, Aurelia - c. 

Vallecrosia (Imperia) - « Arco Azzurro» - 


Piane di ‘Camporosso locality - State 
highway no. 1, Aurelia - c. 

Cassola (Vicenza) « Montegrappa», - near 
State highway no. 47 - c. p 


Youth Hostels 


Agerola (Naples) - « Beata Solitudo » - Piaz- 
za San Lazzaro, 5. 

Albinia (Grosseto) - «Le Case Rosse » - Via 
Aurelia km. 150-51. 

Aosta - «San'Orso» - Via Sant'Orso 13, 

MR - «Pier della Francesca » - Borg'Un- 
to 6. 

Ascoli Piceno - «Ostello dei Longobardi » 
Via Soderini. 

Avise (Aosta) - San Brizio» - Casa Par- 
rocchiale. 

Bari - «Del Levante» - 

Baveno (Novara) - «Del 
della Libertà 15. 

Bellano (Como) - «Bellano» - Via Carlo 
Alberto 19, Calchera locality. 

Polonia - «Due Torri» - Viale Gozzadini 

is. 

Campodonico di Fabriano (Ancona) - « Pao- 
lo Pinto» - Benedictine Abbey, 

Castellammare di Stabia. (Naples) - «Qui 
sisana ». 

Castroreale (Messina) - « Delle Aquile `- 
Salita Federico II. 

Catania - «Primo Ostello Siciliano» - Via 
Marittima 18 - Ognina fraction. 

Como - «Villa Olmo» - Via Cantoni 1. 

Cuneo - « Bisalta» - Via Vittorio Amedeo. 

Domaso (Como)-- «Domaso» - Via Pro- 
vinciale, 

Ferrara - «Estense» - Piazzale Berretta 9, 

Finale Ligure (Savona) - «Finale» - Via 
Generale Caviglia. 

Florence - « Villa di Camerata » - 
gusto Righi 4 - Tel. 588-061. 
Gemona del Friuli - «Julia» - Via Roma. 10. 

Genoa - «Albaro» - Via Somalia 5 A. 
Lecco (Como) - « Del Resegone » - Via To- 
nio da Belledo - Rione Germanedo. 
Lerici (La Spezia) - « Al Castello». . 
Lipari (Messina) - «Lipari» - Via Castello. 
Leghorn - «Livorno » - locality Antignano. 
Macerata - « Macerata» - Viale Don Bosco. 
Marina di Massa (Massa Carrara) - « Apua- 
no» - Viale delle Pinete. 


Corso Sicilia 344. 
Baveno» - Via 


Viale Au- 


Agropoli (Salerno) - Selva locali 


zc 
Varazze (Savona) - «Villa Giorgina » 
Piani d'Invrea locality - on sea - c 
Venice Lido (Venice) - « Campine Adriati 
co» - Cà Bianca locality - on sea 
Marina di Cecina (Leghorn) on sea - 
San Benedetto del Tronto (Ascoli Pic 
Lungomare Guglielmo Marconi - State high- 
way no. 16, Adriatica - on sea - c. 
Levanto (La Spezia) - 16th km. alor 
State highway no. 1, Aurelia - on sea - 
Formia (Latina) - «Sun Camping» - 1461\: 
Km. along State highway no. 7, A 
-c 


(Ostelli della gioventù) 


Marniga di Brenzone sul Garda (Verona) - 
¢ Benacus ». 

Menaggio (Como) - « Menaggio » - Via Cu 
dorna 4. 

Meta di Sorrento (Naples) - « Augusta» - 
Piazza Scarpati 5. 

Milan - «Al Parco» - Viale Ale 


na 1. 
Aerauto- 


Modena - «Ghirlandina» - Via 
dromo. 

Montelago di Sassoferrato (Ancona) - « E 
Stella ». 


Ospedaletti (Imperia) - «Villa. Jolanda» - 
Via Umberto I. 

Palermo - «Conca d'Oro» - Via P. Bonan- 
no 24, 

Parma - «Cittadella» - Via Passo Buole. 

Pesaro - «Ardizio» - Via Panoramica - 
Colle Ardizio. 

Pisa - « Al Rifugio» - Via F. Buti 1. 

Pizzo Calabro (Cosenza) - « Castello Gioac 
chino Murat ». 

Poggio All'Elba (Leghorn) - « Elba » - Piazza 
del Pesce 1 - Marciana Alta - Island of 
Elba. 

Porto Potenza Picena (Macerata) - « Poten- 
tia» - Viale Regina Margherita 64. 

Praiano (Salerno) - «Dei Galli» - Vettica 
Maggiore fraction, 

Rapallo (Genoa) - « Rapallo » - Via Aurelia 
Occidentale 83. 

Ravenna - «Dante » - Via San Gaetanino 1. 

Rimini (Forlì) - « Rimini» - Via Crispi, 99. 

Riva del Garda (Trento) - «Riva» - Piazza 


Cavour 10. 
Rome - «Villino Ofelia» - Viale Tito 
Livio 27. 


Rome - «Tempio di Diana» all'Aventino - 
Via Marcella 2. 

Saint Nicolas (Aosta) - «San Nicolas» - 
Casa Parrocchiale. 


Serravalle Scrivia (Alessandria) - «La 
Rosa dei Venti» - State highways No. 35 
and 35 bis. 


Sperlonga (Latino) - «Marina degli Ulivi» 
- Fiorella fraction. 
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Spluge Teggiate (Sondrio) - «Spluga» - 
Teggiate 

Stromboli (Messina) - «Eolo» - Via Vitto- 
rio Emanuele. 

Giardini (Taormina) - «Naxos» 

rena 1-3. 

€ Val di Pesa (Florence) - « Chian- 

ti» - Km. 265 State highway n. 2. 


"illo (Rieti) - «Della Neve ». 


Turin - « Torino » Viale G. Curreno 73. 

Trento - « Trento» - Via Mattioli 4a. 

Trieste - « Tergeste » - Via Ovidio 49. 

Varazze (Savona) - « Italo-Swiss hostel» - 

* Via Aurelia 15 - Villa Giorgina - Piani 
d'Invrea fraction. | 

Vittorio Veneto (Treviso) - «Vittorio Ve- 
neto» - Albergo San Floriano - Negri- 
siola. 


Car Hostels of the Italian Automobile Club 


Altamura (Bari) - Via Matera. 

Castellana Grotte (Bari) - ‘Piazzale delle 
Grotte, Tel. 2 

Corilia (Rieti). Castel Sant'Angelo - 
Cotilia Terme locality - on State highway 
n. 4, Salaria. 

Porto d'Ascoli (Ascoli Piceno) - Km. 390 


State highway n. 16, Adriatica - Tel. 


€ 


4 

Sora (Frosinone) - Lungoliri 
Tel. 1-38. 

Tiriolo (Catanzaro) - on State highway n. 
19 of Calabria - near road fork - « Bivio 
di Pendace» - Camping ground. 

Vasto Marina (Chieti) - Viale Litoraneo - 
Tel. 409. 

Vibo Valentia (Catanzaro) - on State high- 
way n, 18, Tirrena Inferiore - Tel. 250. 


Matteucci - 


JF. (Italian Tourist Company) 


Offices in Italy and Abroad 


Central Office 


P. della Repubblica (ex Piaz 
za Esedra), 68 - Rome + 
Telegr.: ITALCIT. 

ABANO TERME: 
delle ‘Terme. 

ANCONA: Corso Garibal- 
di, 130. 

BARI: Via Abate Gimma, 71 

BOLOGNA: Piazza Nettuno 
n. 2; Central Station. 

BOLZANO: Piazza Valter 
I, n. 11; Central Station. 

CAPRI: Piazza Umberto I, 6. 

CATANIA: Via di Sangiu- 
liano; Central Station. 

CORTINA D'AMPEZZO: 
Corso Italia - Piazza Ro- 
ma. 

FERRARA: Corso Martiri 
della Libertà - Via F. Ber- 
retta, 31. 

FLORENCE: V. Cerretani- 
Palazzo Borsa Merci - Via 
Porta Santa Maria - Piazza 
S. Maria Maggiore - Piaz- 
Za Stazione (ex Piazza 
Unità Italiana) - S. Ma- 
ria Novella Station. 


Parco 


OFFICES IN ITALY 


GENOA: Via XXV Aprile, 
16 - Piazzale della Vitto- 
ria, 88 - Porta Principe 
Station. 


GENOA: Port station - 
Ponte dei Mille - Port 
station - Ponte Andrea 
Doria. 
ISCHIA: 


(Port of): Via 
Roma 41 f 
Corso della Li- 


MILAN: Gall. V. Em. - 
Central Station (Gall. Car- 
rozze), 


MONTECATINI TERME: 
Viale Verdi, 47. 
NAPLES: Piazza Munici- 


pio, 72 - Via della Liber- 
tà, 34 - Piazza Plebiscito, 
25 - Via Aless. Scarlatti, 
163 - Port station. 


PADUA: Piazza Cavour, 11 
- Piazza Eremitani. 


PALERMO: Via Roma. 
PARMA: Via Mameli. 


PERUGIA: Piazza IV No- 
vembre, 37. 


— 351 — 


RAPALLO: Piazza Martiri 
della Libertà. 

ROME: Piazza Colonna, 193 
- Piazza della Repubblica 
(ex Piazza Esedra), 64. 

ROME; Termini - Termini 
station (Box interpr). - 
EUR - Palazzo Congressi. 

ROME: OROPA, Via della 
Conciliazione, 2/e - TE- 
LEG. CITROPA. 

ROME: - Goods Office - P. 
Micca, 11. 

SALERNO: 
dola, 12-13. 

SALSOMAGGIORE (*): Via 
Romagnosi, 10-G. 

SAN REMO: Via G. Mat- 
teotti, 83. 

TAORMINA: Corso Umber- 
to, 101. 

TURIN: Via Bruno Buozzi, 
10 - Porta Nuova station. 

VENICE: Piazza S. Marco, 
48-50 - Piazzale Roma - 
S. Lucia station (Interpr.). 

VENTIMIGLIA: station. 

VERONA: Piazza Bra, 2 - 
Porta Nuova station. 


Piazza Amen- 


Belgium 


BRUSSELS: 50, 
Colonies. 


Rue des 


Germany 


FRANKFURT on M.: Kai- 
serstrasse, 62. 


COLOGNE: Hohe Str. 152/ 
54. 

MUNICH: 2 - 
Strasse, 8. 


Brienner 


Spain 
BARCELONA: Viajes Mar- 
sans-Paseo de Gracia, 13. 


MADRID: Viajes Marsans- 
Carrera S. Jerònimo, 34. 


France 
PARIS (Direc. Gen.): 5, 
Boulevard des Capucines 


(Paris 2me) - Opéra 45.84. 
PARIS: 3, Boulevard des 
Capucines (Paris 2me). 


CANNES: 9, Promenade de 
la Croisette. 


LILLE: 14, Rue Faidherbe. 


LYONS: 70, Rue de l’Hòtel 
de Ville - Gailleton. 


OFFICES ABROAD 


MARSEILLES: 75. Rue 
Saint Ferréol - Dragon 
85.37. 


NICE: 16, Avenue de Ver- 
dun, 


Great Britain 


LONDON: SW. 10 
Charles II Street (St. Ja- 
mes Square) - Whitehall, 
3682. 

Austria 

VIENNA: Kürntnerstrásse 
21-23. 

Portugal 

LISBON: Viajes Marsans - 
Rua Augusta, 152. 

Switzerland 

ZURICH: (Direc. Gen.) - 


Talstrasse, 70. 
ZURICH: Palikanstrasse, 38. 
BERNE: Spitalgasse, 9. 
GENEVA: 6, Rue Bonivard. 
INTERLAKEN (*) Köhe- 
weg 125. 


LUCERNE: Pilatusstrasse, 6 


North America 


NEW-YORK: (Head Off.) 
36 N.Y. - 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, 

NEW-YORK 36 N.Y. - 11 
West 42nd Street - Long 
acre, 

CHICAGO 1 - 333 North 


Michigan Avenue - Dear- 
bon. 


LOS ANGELES: 649 So. 
Olive Street Madison 
SAN FRANCISCO (Cal): 
323 Geary Street - Doug 

las. 
Argentina 
Maipù 


BUENOS AIRES: 

99. 

Brazil 

SAO PAOLO: Praca D. Josè 
Gaspar, 22. 

Uruguay 


MONTEVIDEO: 
Mitre 1382. 


Bartolomé 


(*) Open only in winter 


Some Italian Companies Which 
Export Artisan Produets 


Ceramies 


Aldo Ajò, Via Galeotti Gubbio (Peru- 
gia); "A.R.S." Sestesi United Artisans, Via 
Mazzini, 74 Sesto Fiorentino (Florence); 
"Ars Derutae", Via Circonvallazione Nord, 
1 Deruta (Perugia); Ceramics "Barettoni", 
Nove (Vicenza); Guido Bitossi e Figli, Via 
Tosco-Romagnola Montelupo Fiorentino 
(Florence); Gres d'Arte Cacciapuoti, Viale 
Premula, 34 Milan; "C.A.C.F." Ceramics 
Artisan Cooperative of Faenza, Viale delle 
Ceramiche, 11 Faenza; Maioliche Cantagalli, 
Via Senese, 17 Florence; "La Casa dell’Ar- 
te", Via Aurelia Albissola Capo (Savona); 
"La Colonnata", Via F. Bietoletti, 15 Sesto 
Fiorentino (Florence); Fratelli Compostella, 
Via Segavecchia, 5 Nove (Vicenza); Vin- 
cenzo Del Monaco, Via Crispi, 10 Grorta- 


glie (Taranto); Società Maioliche Deruta, 
Via del Forte, 14 Perugia; "La Maiolica De- 
rutese", Corso Garibaldi, 12 Deruta (Peru- 
gia); “Ernestine” Via Roma, 33 Salerno; 
Luigi Fabbris, Via Torino, 10 Bass 
Grappa (Vicenza); Fratelli Fanciullacc 
le Umberto Montelupo Fiorentino (Flo- 
rence); Ceramics Fantoni, Via Luigi Lanzi, 45 
Florence; "Fenice", Via Aurelia, Albissola 
Capo (Savona); Ceramics Freda, Capodi- 
monte, 18 Naples; Ceramics Gambone, Via 
Palazzo dei Diavoli, 2 Florence; Giacomini, 
Mancini e Pardi, Via Francesco Antonio 
Grue, 13 Castelli (Teramo); Pierino Gizzi, 
Via Gesualdo Fuina, 2 Castelli (Teramo); 
Sebastiano Grasso, Via Galatioto 11 Cata- 
nia; G. Grazia e C. Deruta Perugia: Cera- 
mics Cooperative of Imola, Viale Vittorio 
Vereto, 3 Imola (Bologna); Italian Cera- 
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mpany of Laveno, Laveno Mombel- 
lo (Varese); Lenci, Via Cassini, 7 Turin; 
miche "Luca della Robbia”, Via Im- 
i, 41 Gualdo Tadino (Perugia); work- 
“Mastro Giorgio", Piazza S. Giuliano, 
1 Gubbio (Perugia); Giuseppe Mazzotti, Cor- 
so Matteotti, 1 Albissola Marina (Savona); 
Maioliche Mengaroni, Via Trento, 150 Pesar. 
"M.LC.A.". Via Vittorio Emanuele, 163 
Sesto Fiorentino (Florence); Ceramiche Min- 
ghetti, Via della Rampa, 4 Bologna; Fiore & 
Emilio Pardi, Piazza del Mercato, 1 Castelli 
(Teramo); Lorenzo & Dante Pardi, Via Fran- 
cesco Antonio Grue, 35 Castelli (Teramo); 
Petucco & Tolio, Via Molini, 44 Nove (Vi- 
cenza); Vincenzo Pinto, Corso Umberto, 25 
Vietri sul Mare (Salerno); Ceramics Com- 
pany Richard-Ginori, Via Bigli, 1 Milan; Fra- 
telli Ronzan & C., Via dell’Angelo, 18 Bas- 
sano del Grappa (Vicenza); Ceramics Co- 
operative of Seminara Seminara (Reggio Ca- 
labria); Ceramica Solimene Vietri sul Mare- 
Marina (Salerno); "Le Torri", Via Vajenti 
Marostica (Vicenza); Trevir, Via Fra Paolo 
5 Vicenza; "U.C.A." Union of Art- 
s Ceramics, Via Casette, 6 Nove (Vi- 
cenza); "La Faience” di Ungania, Vía Paolo 
Sarpi, 8 Nove (Milan); Ceramics Company 


Vicenti Via della Pace, 98 Vicenza; Ce- 
rami Zaccagnini, Piazza Pier Vettori 10 
Florence: Zanolli Sebelin Zarpellon, Via Ro- 
ma, 70 Nove (Vicenza). 


Glass and Crystal 


Murano Glass Craft "AVEM", Fonda- 
menta Vetrai, 33 Murano (Venice); Ugo Ba- 
gnoli & Figli, Via Roma, 36 Montelupo Fio- 
rentino (Florence); Alfredo Barbini, Fonda- 
menta Venier, 48 Murano (Venice); Gugliel- 
mo Barbini, Calle dietro gli Orti, 8 Murano 
(Venice); Barbini & Longega, Fondamenta 
Vetrai, 6 Murano (Venice); Antonio Baro- 
vier & C., Fondamenta Santi, 6/7 Murano 
(Venice); Barovier & Toso, Fondamenta Ve- 
trai, 28 Murano (Venice); "Domus" Art- 
istic Glassware, Calle Peschiera, 6 Murano 
(Venice); Ferro & Lazzarini, Fondamenta 
Navagero. 75 Murano (Venice); Luigi Fon- 
tana & C., Via priv. G. Bugatti, 8 Milan; 
Natale Mancioli & C., Montelupo Fiorentino 
(Florence); A. V. Mazzega, Artistic. Glass- 
ware, Via Vivarini, 3 Murano (Venice); 
Glass Works Nason & Moretti, Serenella, 12 


Murano (Venice) Glass Works Fratelli 
Rauch, Via F. Persico, 3/6 Naples; Pietro 
Rigatti, Montelupo Fiorentino (Florence); 


Alberto Seguso & Figlio, Fondamenta Ve- 
trai, 43 Murano (Venice); Archimede Se- 
guso, Fondamenta Serenella, 18 Murano (Ve- 
nice): Mario Seguso, Fondamenta Navage- 
TO. 40 Murano (Venice); Seguso Artistic 
Glassware, Ponte Vivarini, 138 Murano (Ve- 
nice); Figli di O. Taddei, Piazza Camucci, 
2 Empoli (Florence); Alberto Taso & C., 
Fondamenta Venier, 11 a Murano (Venice): 
Aureliano Toso, Fondamenta Radi, 24-25 


Murano (Venice); Cesare Toso, Calle Viva- 
tini, 7 Murano (Venice); Pietro Toso & C., 
Calle Vivarini, 7 Murano (Venice); Pietro To- 
so & C., Fondamenta Giovanni de’ Battuti, 
8 Murano (Venice); Venini, Fondamenta Ve- 
trai, 50 Murano (Venice). 


Artistic Woodwork 


Comploi Adolfo, Ortisei (Bolzano); De- 
metz Vincenzo & Figlio, Ortisei (Bolzano); 
F. I. INSAM "Frin" Santa Cristina Val Gar- 
dena (Bolzano); Galletti Attila, Borgognis- 
santi, 62 Florence; INSAM Prinoth, Ortisei 
(Bolzano); Lumini Vasco, Piazza Pitti, 22 
Florence; Martiner Adolfo, Ortisei (Bolzano); 
Martini L, Piazza Pitti, 12-T Florence; Pe- 
scosta Angelo Ortisei (Bolzano); Riffesser 
Anton "ANRI", $. Cristina (Bolzano); Rif- 
fesser Giuseppe, Ortisei (Bolzano); Stufles- 
ser Giuseppe "Sacred Works", Ortisei (Bol- 
zano). 


Wooden Furniture 


Andofillo Giovanni & Figli, Cannareggio, 
3127, Venice; F.lli Barsotti, Via Lungo le 
Mura 66, Cascina (Pisa); Baserga Giuseppe, 
Via Mazzini, 2, Meda (Milan); Basana Ing. 
Riccardo, Via Cialdini 4, Meda (Milan); 
Binazzi Adolfo, Via Maggio 21-r, Florence; 
Caldara & Co., Corso Buenos Ayres 45, Mi- 
lan; Canale F.lli, Via Ospedale 3, Padua; 
Dal Vera & Figli, Via Carducci, Conegliano 
(Treviso); Fantoni Giovanni, Via Sottocol- 
le 2, Gemona del Friuli (Udine); Giorgetti 
ex Giulio, Via Manzoni 4, Meda (Milan); 
Lanzani Andrea & Figlio "Period Furniture", 
Vicolo Tard, 2 Meda (Milan); Figli di Luigi 
Lanzani, Via Solferino 38, Meda (Milan); 
Lombardi Vittorio, Via Ariosto 21, Milan; 
Lussana Giuseppe, Via, Roma, S. Bonifacio 
(Verona) Moderna Carlo & Figli, Via Raf- 
faello Sanzio 6, Seveso (Milan); "Furniture 
Company of Cantù”, F.lli Mariani L.p.A., 
Via Fieno 1, Milan; Merlin Furniture Fac- 
tory, Asparetto di Cerea (Verona); Nilandi 
Luigi, Viale Mazzini 10, Feltre (Belluno); 
Pagani Daniele & Figli, Via G. Fossano, 11, 
Cantù (Como) Poggianti G. & Figli, Via 
dela "Vittoria 15. Cascina (Pisa) Puccini 
Carlo, Via Cei, Cascina (Pisa) Riva Fran- 
cesco & Figli, Via Vignone, Meda (Milan); 
Sala Antonio "Furniture Factory", Camna- 
go Lentate sul Seveso (Milan); Scremin Lui- 
gi, Via Pellegrini 2-6; Belluno; Simoli "Art 
Furniture" Malcanton 3439, Venice; Tanti 
A. & C., Via Farga 1, Seveso (Milan); Za- 
vanella Pompolio, Via Casella, Nogara (Ve- 
rona). 


Embroidered Lingerie 


«Aemilia Ars» of Lomellini Maddalena, 
Via Farini 3-d, Bologna; Aliboni Ines. Via 
Duca d'Aosta 17, Florence; « Ars Panica- 
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lensis », Panicale (Perugia); « Ars Wetana », 
Via Duomo 51, Orvieto (Terni; «Art of 
Embroidery» of Vanni Quinto, Via Tavo- 
lini, 8 Florence; Bellini Emilia, Piazza S. 
Trinità, 2, Florence; Bonzio Pina, S. Mar- 
co 4402, Venice; Borsi Lilia, Via Marco- 
ni 28, Florence; « House of Embroidery », 
di Genoveffa Mealli, Via Porta Rossa, 63-r, 
Florence; Gavagnin Letizia Romagnoli, S. 
Filippo Giacomo 4293-a, Venice; Gherardi 
Giuseppina, Via Vittorio Emanuele 35, Flor- 
ence; 
25, Cantù (Como); Industrie Benefiche Ve- 
ronesi C. Loredan, Piazzetta S. Giuseppe 8, 


Vicenza; Jesurum, Ponte. Canonica 4310, 
Venice; «Luciana» of Rina Corsi Guc- 
ciarelli, Via Serragli 66, Florence; Marti- 
nuzzi F.lli, S. Marco 67-a, Venice; Maz- 
zaron Maria, S. Provolo 4970, Venice; 
Soc. O. Mecatti & C. Via Cavour 18, 
Florence; «Florentine Embroidery », Piaz- 


za della Repubblica 2, Florence; Neri Ines, 
Viale Gramsci 3, Florence; Pagnotta Gae- 
«tano, Via Maragliano 8, Florence; Polverini 
Baldesi Tecla, Via Michelangelo 2, Flor- 
ence; Embroidery School di Burano, S. 
Marco, Venice; Taddeucci Chiarina, Via 
Cavour 17, Florence; Toffanin Elisa, Via 
25 Maggio 5, Pieve di Sacco (Padua); «La 
Torinese » of Limberti Jolanda, Via Porta 
Rossa 43-r, Florence; Vigand Beatrice, Pa- 
lazzo Antinori 3, Florence; R, L. Vigliardi, 
Via dei Servi 22, Florence. 


Straw Articles (Dress and Shop- 
ping bags) 


Azzolin & Figli, Marostica (Vicenza); Al- 
bignasi R. & C., Via Piagentina 17, Flor- 
ence; Ballerini Ugo, S. Piero a Ponti (Flor- 
ence); Barlondi Egidio, Via F. Poeti 6, 
Fiesole (Florence); Beltrami Bortolo, Via 
Piemonte 45, Udine; Bruggisser. M., Via Ma- 
ragliano, 77-79, Florence; Colpi Francesco 
Marostica (Vicenza); Corti Giulio & Fillo, 
Via Castello 36, Signa (Florence); Del Pan- 
ta Antonio, Via delle Porte Nuove 21, Flor- 
ence; Ronati Nino, Via P. L. da Pale- 
strina 13, Florence; Filippini Augusto, Broz- 
zi (Florence); Fontanini Alessandro, Via 
Cussignacco, 23-a, Udine; Girardi F., Via 
Montegrappa, Marostica (Vicenza); Industry 
for straw articles « LP.A.», Palazzo Bru- 
ciato 25, Florence; Marinesi Felice & C., 
Via Ricasoli 44, Florence; Morando Sante, 
Via C. Vannini 14, Florence; Paoli Emilio, 
Via Vigna Nuova 26-a, Florence; Patalano 
Restituta, Lacco Ameno (Ameno); Pecorari 
Tonino ex Michele, Ravarino | (Modena); 
Predebon Giovanni, Via Campo Sportivo 
Marostica (Vicenza); Ricceri. A., Via Cap- 
pello 7, Impruneta (Florence); « S.L.C.E.N. » 
Soc. Ital. Commercio Esportazione Nazio- 
nale), Borgo S. Jacopo 28, Florence; Severi 
Carlo, Piazza Ramazzini 6. Carpi (Mode- 
na); Taccetti Enrico, Via Livornese 177-a, 
Lastra a Signa (Florence). 


Galbiati Giulio & Figli, Via Dante 


Leather Work 


«Artistic Leather Work », Fausti & Ma- 
rini, Lungarno Serristori 25, Florence; Bal 
dini Giuseppe, Via C. Cattaneo 2, Milan; 
Bassi Guido, artistic leather work, Via 
Montebello 7, Florence; Bruscoli 
cesco, Borgognissanti 97, Florenc ppelli 
Giuseppe, Via S. Spirito 29, Florence; Giu- 
belli Carlo, San Felice, Venice; Linett 
Blieimo, San Marco 2245-a, Venice; M 
Bruno, Via Pandolfini 6, Florence; Papin 
Guglielmo, Lungarno Archibusieri 16, Fler 
ence; Pellegrini Arturo, Cannaregio, 3161 
Venice; Scuri Angelo, Via delle Ca 
Florence; Susini & Sacchetti, Borgogniss 
12, Florence; Torchio Arturo, Piazza 
ti 19, Florence; Vannnini Dante, Via dei 
Benci 36, Florence. 


Cloth Gloves 


Andrei F.lli, Lastra a Signa (Florence) 
Bellini Titi, Via Galliano 151, Flore 
Bini Bino, Via Vecchia Fiorentina, ( 
rata (Pistoia);  Cavazzuti Eliseo, Bors 
Pinti 5, Florence; Chiappini Remo, Vis 
Cairoli, Montecatini Terme (Pistoia); Cin 
li R. S.A. Via Roma 33, Signa (Flor 
Compagnia Olivier, Via Mar: 
Florence; Dini & Mazzanti, Via F. 
selli 51, Florence; Fiaschi Arnoldo í 
squale, Via Matteotti stra à 
Florence; Giuntini Luciano 65 
Quarrata (Pistoia): Emilio, Via Mi 
Quar 
Edoardo, Via S. 


Signa 


Lapi 
chelangelo 5, Florence; Pratesi Ede: 


rata (Pistoia); Rapezzi 
Michele 4, Tizzana (Pist Stefanini Sal- 
vatore, Via degli Argini, Borgo S. Lo- 
renzo (Florence); O. & G. Taccetti Lastra 
a Signa (Florence); W. E. Vonaesch & € 
Via Soselli 101, Florence. 


Leather Gloves 


C.E.C.E.R. of Comm. Luigi Evangelista 
S. Maria Alfonso dei Liguori 3, 
Donati 


tolola F.lli Via Ruoppolo, Piazza degli 
Artisti, Naples; Italian Glove Company, 
Corso Umberto 293, Naples; Gatta Gen- 


naro, Vico S. Eframo Vecchio 17, Naples; 
Grosso Umberto, Via S. Cosmo Fuori Por- 
ta Nolana 44, Naples; « Madova» Leather 
glove factory, Via Guicciardini — 31-r, 
Florence; Marino Gioacchino, Via Arenac- 
cia 127, Naples; Migliaccio Pasquale & C., 


Via F. S. Correra 11, Naples; «Persia» 
Leather glove factory, Via dei Neri 6. 
Florence; Portolano Alberto fu Fortunato, 


Via Materdei 62, Naples; Portolano Dome- 
nico, Vico Miracoli 7, Naples; Raimo Ce- 
sare; Via Foria 25, Naples; Romano Ugo 
(glove factory), Via Manzoni 45, Saronna 
(Varese); Russo Gabriele, Via Foria 106, 
Naples; Sersale Luigi, Via Carbonara 20, 
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EL 


Italian fashion: sobriety 
and good taste character- 
ize Italian fashions, in- 
creasingly successful | all 
er the world. 


on 


Fashion parade in the Court Theatre 
of the Royal Palace at Caserta. 


Se a ee 


Naples; « S.LE.G. > Varriale Domenico, Via 
G. Appulo 10, Naples; Trussardi Dante, Via 
Galliccioli 5, Bergamo; Vergogna Amedeo, 
Via Emanuele Gianturco 113, Naples; ZENIT 
of Comm. Gennaro Cariello, Piazza Capua- 
na 15, Naples. 


Costume Jewellery 
A.P.E. Glassworks of A. Nicolassi, San 


o (Naples); « Bijouz Diana» of Diana 
Masera, Via Pompeo Litta 2, Milan; Boc- 
hiola M., Via Rugabella 8, Milan; Carlon 
Vittoria, Fond. Vetrai 132, Murano; Ciulli 
\ntonio & Figli, Via Serragli 104, Florence; 
Cold Ri o, Via S. Radegonda 8, Milan; 
Conti Mario, Jewellers, Via G. Borsi, 9-2 
Milan; Coppola & Parodi, Via Borghetto 1, 
Milan; Coppola & Toppo, Via G. Morelli 
Milan; Cotti Aldo Soc, Via G. Simo- 
neita 18, Milan; Dalla Venezia F.lli, San 
Venice; Ferenaz of Anna Ma- 
ria Brussa, Cannareggio 89, Venice; «La 
Bigiotteria» Soc., Via C. d'Adda 9, Milan; 
a Perla» of U. Lucchesi, San Marco 
1052, Venice; «Luciana» Fancy Jewellery, 
della Vite 93, Rome; M.A.B.O, Via 
Mennelli 163, Florence; Mazza Andrea, Via 


Guglielmo Marconi 18, Torre del Greco 
(Naples); Mazza Mattia, Via Cesare Batti- 
sti 1, Naples; Marchiano D. & C. Salita 
S. Caterina 6-5; Genoa; Moretti Ercole & 
F.lli, Fond. Navagero 42, Murano (Venice); 
Traversari F.lli, Via Pindemonte 56, Flor 
ence; Tres Garbin Ines, Dorsoduro 2265-b 
Venice; Vigand Carlo, Via P. da Canno- 
bio, 39, Milan. 


Dolls 


Alberani Vecchiotti Amelia, Via L.lli Bron- 
zetti 18, Milan; "A.S.G.A.R." of Bassanti 
& Co., Via Pietro Calvi 29-31, Milan; Costa 
Doll Factory of Guerrino Ferracin, Via Ro- 
ma 13, Costa di Rovigo; "Biemme", Via 
Solferino, 10, Monza (Milan); Bonomi G., 
Via Sardegna 38, Milan; "Carla" Doll F; 
tory, Via Cairoli 39, Florence; "Fatma" 
Company, Via Friuli 65, Milan; Giachetti 
M. "La Fiorentina", Via Galliani 12-r, 
Florence; LARS, Via Quattro Strade 1, 
Schio (Vicenza); Ledra-Gomma, Osoppo 
(Udine); " Levia” (doll factory), Via S. Ca- 
logero 10, Milan; "Liala" Company (art- 
istic dolls), Via Emilia 44, Santa Giulietta 
(Pavia); Minino Giuseppe, Piazzetta di 
Porto 7, Naples; Furgo Luigi & Co., Canneto 
sull'Oglio (Mantua); " Kosmos", (toy im- 
ports and exports) Via Friuli 38, Milan. 


Main Italian Fashion Centres 


FLORENCE: 


. Florence Centre for Italian Fashions - Lungarno Acciaioli, 10. (Centro 
Fiorentino per la Moda Italiana) 


ROME: 


Rome Centre for Italian Fashions - Via de’ Burro, 147, (Centro Ro- 
mano dell'Alta Moda Italiana) 


MILAN: 
Italian Fashion Centre - Largo S. Babila, 4D. (Centro Italiano della Moda) 


RIN: 4 


Italian Fashion Organization - Corso Massimo D'Azeglio. (Ente Italiano 
della Moda) 


NAPLES: 


Mediterranean Centre for Fashions and Craftsmanship - Campi Flegrei. 
(Centro Mediterraneo della Moda e dell'Artigianato) 
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